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Now any sidewalk becomes a loading platform with this unique Railway 
Express Level-Loader truck. Hydraulically operated, this truck is engi- 
neered for efficient, safe loading and unloading . . . can adjust its van to 
any height or to any angle to form its own loading ramp. Part of the largest 
privately operated truck fleet in the world, these trucks are just one feature 
of the Railway Express multimillion-dollar modernization program de- 
signed to give you faster, more complete service. 

Your shipment moves swiftly to almost anywhere in the world—with 
unified, one-carrier responsibility all the way. You get door-to-door delivery 
at no extra charge (within REA delivery limits in the U.S.A.). Check the 
special low rates on many commodities. Next time you want safe, swift, sure 


shipping —call Railway Express! 
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Tomorrow is Now 


Conceived and created by the top technical skills in the 
industry, TRANSAC S-2000 is recognized as the first and finest 
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High Road to Ruin 


IS CREEPING INFLATION inevitable? It is if we accept the 
assumption as fact. For once we accept it, all our thinking and 
action will be influenced by inflation’s threats and promises. If 
we accept it in fear and begin to stockpile inventories, we in- 
crease the momentum of inflation. If we accept it in tacit antici- 
pation of its immediate gains, we betray a fatal ignorance of a 
fundamental principle of economics. 


However, before we point the accusing finger, we ought to 
make a distinction between the justifiable price we pay for the 
increased benefits in this era of generous living and the mathe- 
matic deception by which prosperity is magnified and distorted. 
There have been material gains in the form of shelter, food, 
comforts, travel, education, and recreation, and there has been 
a net gain in per capita wealth to pay the price. 

Yet there has also been a net loss which must be taken into 
account—the loss of will, among citizens at all levels, to face 
the hidden dangers of a wage-price spiral which mocks all copy- 
book axioms of thrift, honesty, and integrity. This is a period 
when false prophets rise up and advocate increased Government 
spending when they know it is only a way of making the dollars 
spin without a meaningful increase in the economic health or 
wealth of the nation. 

The one way to slow up inflation is to fight it with a vigorous 
program of management economy and productivity that stabil- 
izes wages and prices. Any sudden drop in prices is a painful 
jolt, but a pause on the price escalator would be welcome in 
many industries. Even a slight decline achieved by better tech- 
niques, better management, better selling, and less feather- 
bedding would recover some lost or stagnant markets. There 
comes a time when the law of gravity influences the law of 
supply and demand and doubles its force in a collapse of prices. 

What should be the counterattack to inflationary forces? First 
and most necessary is the moral conviction that inflation is a 
subtle, habit-forming drug that must be resisted and conquered 
by heroic self-discipline. The initial acceptance of this high 
standard must come from the leaders in management and labor. 

If industry and labor hold the line against the inflationary 
incentive of a work stoppage, if the Federal Reserve Board 
maintains an adequate level of credit flow in the channels of 
trade, if inventories are kept up to healthy levels, and if the 
average citizen is given reasonable assurance that his savings 
are secure against the sneak thief of values, we shall have reason 
to believe that resistance to inflation is coupled with the will 
to win. 


But responsibility for the will to win rests with all of us. It ts 
up to the nation’s four and a half million business men to turn 
their backs on the temptation of short-term benefits and take a 
long look at their future and the future of the communities 
they serve. 


The Editors 
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ON WATCH! Keeping a close eye on the doings of various rate and traffic bureaus around the country 
is pretty important work for us at Spector—Mid-States. 


And for you, too! 


Most of our customers, like yourself, have a real cold-cash interest in what’s happening—rate and 
regulation-wise—with the products they ship and receive. Not just in their home areas. . . but between 
all 48 states. 


That’s why we keep a full department of well trained traffic people watching over the dockets and 
decisions reached at each of the nation’s twelve bureaus. 


We would be pleased to keep you informed on trends and changes concerning the goods you move 
and purchase. 


Part of our Customerized service to help keep your pricing, marketing, shipping, (and personal) life a 
happy one. 


we're ready, willing and eager to give you 


BALANCED 
PACKAGE 


you need to compete in today’s market 


TERMINALS IN: Albany Baltimore -Washington Boston Bridgeport Buffalo Chicago Cleveland Decatur 
Eau Claire Indianapolis Kansas City Milwaukee New Britain NewYork Newark Peoria Philadelphia Providence 
Rochester Rockford St. Louis St. Paul-Minneapolis South Bend Springfield (Mass.) Topeka Wichita Worcester 


SPECTOR FREIGHT SYSTEM, INC. General Offices: 3100 South Wolcott Avenue, Chicago 8 





Whats Now: 


IN STEEL FROM STOCK 


New developments will help give you Increased Value in Buying Metals from 
Ryerson during 1959. Below are just some of the new additions to Ryerson’s 
comprehensive stocks and services. 


NEW FASTER MACHINING TUBING...Ledloy® 170—fastest machining steel tubing 
ever produced, average speed of 170 s.f.m. And only Ryerson has it for 
shipment from stock. Users report increases of 25% in productivity... 
longer tool life...improved finish. Sizes available to date from 1" to 23" 
O.D. with maximum ¢" wall thickness. 


NOW EVEN FASTER MACHINING LEDLOY BARS...new Ledloy 375 bars boost 
machinability to record averages of 375 s.f.m. Large stocks of this new 
steel supplement Ryerson stocks of regular Ledloy 300 free—machining steels 
to give you widest selection. Available from Ryerson stocks in rounds 

from +" to 1", hexes from 4" to 2". 


TWO NEW PLANTS IN TEXAS...the former plants of Vinson Steel and Aluminum 
Co. in Dallas and Houston are now a part of the Ryerson organization. These 
plants, already well stocked and equipped, are now backed up by the 
unequaled facilities of the 18 other Ryerson plants across the nation. This 
means Texas metal users can now draw on stocks of more than 12,000 kinds, 
shapes and sizes of steel and aluminum. Also available, full line of 
industrial plastics and metalworking machinery. 


NEW ALUMINUM STOCKS...are being added in Ryerson plants at Cleveland, 
Philadelphia and Los Angeles. Aluminum stocks at other Ryerson plants 
have also been greatly expanded. 


NEW STOCKS OF T-1 ALLOY PLATES...in two types: to 321 minimum BNH and to 
firebox quality specs. "3521" gives maximum resistance to impact and 
abrasion. Five sizes available from 3/16" through 2". "Firebox" is for 
applications requiring high strength and toughness...meets ASME code case 
1204—3 for pressure vessels. Available in nine sizes from 4" through 2". 
Both types offer good weldability. 


STAINLESS EXTRUDED ANGLES...now available from Ryerson. They offer better 

surface and resultant lower polishing costs...cross-—section tolerances less 

than half those of rolled angles for better forming into rings...no increase 
in price over rolled angles. 


INCREASED VALUE IN STAINLESS FROM RYERSON...even though your application 
may not demand it in every case, you get the ultimate in specification 
controls when you order stainless from Ryerson—an important increased value 
without increased cost. Examples: in addition to chemistry specs for Types 
504 and 316, you get the added value of controlled mechanical properties 

and Brinell hardness—and corrosion resistance assured by actual test. 


STAINLESS HEADS—NATION’S LARGEST STOCK BY FAR...Ryerson stocks now include 
every requirement for ASME flanged and dished heads in Types 304, 304L, 316 
and 316L in a wide range of gauges and sizes. 


Em RYERSON STEEL 


Member of the <Q 4 Steel Family 


NATION’S MOST COMPLETE SERVICE ON STEEL... ALUMINUM... PLASTICS... METALWORKING MACHINERY 
SERVICE CENTERS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES COAST TO COAST 
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The Trend of BUSINESS 





Housing Starts 
CONSTRUCTION: Gains in commercial and public building 


will offset a lag in housing in the last half 


PRODUCTION: Marked gains in the output of steel and 
durables will result in record levels in the first half 


INCOME: Higher wages and salaries will boost total personal 
income to new peaks for most of the first six months 


SALES: Increased consumer interest in household durables will 
help widen year-to-year gains in retail volume 


EMPLOYMENT: During the next few months, employment lev- 
els will recover more slowly than the rest of the economy 





TOTAL NONFARM 
in millions 
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Source: U.S. Department of Labor 


Slow Climb Toward New Peaks 


BOLSTERED BY RECENT INCREASES in industrial 
production, consumer buying, personal income, and con- 
struction activity, the recovery has gained momentum, 
and the outlook is bright for a continued upswing in the 
coming months. Although prospects for capital spending, 
employment, and housing starts are a bit hazy, over-all 
business activity will move steadily upward, and many 
pre-recession peaks will be matched. 

Sparked by a gradual rise in manufacturers’ new or- 
ders, industrial production will edge up to record 
levels during the next few months. Business men will 
build up inventories at a somewhat greater rate to accom- 
modate a high level of retail trade. 

Peak levels of personal income will offset the effect 
of slightly higher prices on consumers’ buying intentions. 

Further marked increases in public construction 
and commercial building are in prospect, while the rise 
in industrial outlays will be more gradual. 

Employment levels will expand as production increases, 
but improvement in the unemployment situation 
will continue to be slow. 

Higher sales will mean higher profits, but business men 
will be cautious in spending for new plants. No substan- 
tial gain in capital spending will occur until late in 
1959 when much of the existing excess capacity will be 
put to use. 

Housing starts will remain high until mid-year and 
then begin to move downward. 

Manufacturers will step up their output schedules 
to cope with the steady rise in new orders. By the end of 
the first quarter, the Federal Reserve Board’s Index of 
Industrial Production will hit the seasonally adjusted pre- 
recession and all-time peak of 146 (1947-49 — 100) set 
in December 1956 and again in February 1957. New 
records will be achieved in the second three months of 
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the year, but a steel strike in the Summer could mean a 
decline in the third quarter. 

The possibility of a lengthy walkout in the steel indus- 
try has prompted an upsurge in new orders for steel from 
most consumers in recent weeks. Orders have exceeded 
shipments, and backlogs have expanded noticeably. Some 
producers have begun allocating certain types of steel 
products in short supply. This trend will continue in the 
coming months until there is some indication of the out- 
come of labor negotiations in the industry. 

Ingot production has been at the highest level since 
early 1957. Many idle facilities have been put back into 
operation, and producers have rehired idle workers and 
enlisted new help. 

Although sales of new passenger cars have maintained 
substantial year-to-year gains so far this year, volume has 
been somewhat below the expectations of many manu- 
facturers. As a result, some producers have somewhat 
reduced their output schedules. 

Another deterrent to output has been the glass shortage 
at Chrysler Corp. which resulted from a strike in the glass 
industry. This also has cut retail deliveries and possibly 
has had an effect on the over-all auto sales picture. 

The outlook in the automobile industry in the coming 
months will depend largely on consumer buying in the 
next few weeks. Most auto producers expect sales to hit 
5.5 million this year. The Big Three have stepped up 
plans to produce small, economy vehicles, but none will 
appear on the market until some time during the latter 
half of the year. 

Production in the electric power, petroleum, coal, and 
lumber industries will continue to show noticeable gains 
over a year ago. 

As production moves up, more business men will think 

continued on page 8 
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about increasing expenditures for new 
plants and equipment, but no signifi- 
cant gains in capital spending will 
appear before the last quarter of the 
year. Recent reports of noticeable in- 
creases in orders for machine tools 
have led some to expect a rise in capI- 
tal spending will occur sooner than 
previously anticipated. 

A steady rise in volume at retail 
and wholesale levels will result in a 
similar trend in manufacturers’ sales 
and new orders. The gains in durable 
goods will be more noticeable than in 
nondurables, but during the first half 
both will post substantial gains over a 
year ago. The rise in durables will be 
due chiefly to further gains in motor 
vehicles and steel. 


inventory build-up starts 

Stepped-up business activity will 
draw much support from an increas- 
ing rate of inventory accumulation. 
Business men will be cautious, but the 
book value of manufacturing and 
trade inventories will be moderately 
higher by the end of the year than it 
was at the end of 1958. 

A significant expansion in inven- 
tories will begin sooner among whole- 
salers and retailers than among man- 
ufacturers. The stock-sales ratio, or 
the relation of inventories to sales, in 
wholesaling and retailing is at the 
lowest level since early 1951. But in 
manufacturing the decline has not 
been so great. There will be no appre- 
ciable build-up of manufacturers’ 
holdings until some time in the middle 
of the second quarter. 

The rise in retail trade will reflect 
the fact that the consumer will be a 
little better off in 1959 than he was 
in 1958. The increase in disposable 
personal income, or income available 
for spending and saving, will be more 
significant than price increases on 
retail commodities. Higher average 
weekly and hourly earnings will ac- 
count for this increase in income. 

Total personal income will con- 
tinue to hit peak levels through the 
first half of the year. 

Much of the rate of increase in 
business activity depends on the con- 
sumer. Despite adverse weather con- 
ditions in many areas this Winter, 
retail sales reached record levels. Re- 
tailers were much encouraged by the 
increase in sales of durable goods, 
especially big-ticket items. Declines in 
this sector were responsible for a good 
part of the recent recession. 

Sales will increase this year as con- 
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EMPLOYMENT RECOVERY LAGS: The recovery in employment has lagged behind pro- 
duction a little more than usual. Sources: Federal Reserve Board, U. §. Dept. of Labor. 


sumers replace obsolete and worn 
television sets, laundry equipment, 
dishwashers, and refrigerators. There 
will be substantial year-to-year gains 
in other household items such as floor 
coverings, small appliances, draperies, 
and linens. Furniture sales will widen 
current gains over last year, and the 
usual upsurge will occur in purchases 
of Summer lawn furniture and metal 
tables and chairs. 

This year’s early Easter will not 
hurt women’s apparel volume. The 
sales of fashion accessories, Spring 
dresses, and sportswear will reach 
record levels. Year-to-year gains in 
men’s clothing will not be so great, 
but here again peak levels will be 
achieved. Some apparel stores which 
reported early buying of men’s light- 
weight suits in February hope this in- 
dicates record sales for the season. 


Record food sales ahead 


Food sales will continue to exceed 
year-ago levels, with the most notice- 
able gains in frozen vegetables and 
juice concentrates, fresh produce, and 
dairy products. Purchases of canned 
goods will not show as marked gains 
as other food items. 

The pick-up in installment buying 
that occurred at the end of 1958 and 
early this year will continue in the 
coming months. Many consumers 
have now paid off old obligations and 
are ready to enter the credit market. 
An increased demand for big-ticket 
appliances and automobiles will re- 
sult in a higher rate of installment 
buying. There will also be a marked 
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rise in credit sales at department 
stores. 

Continued declines in food prices 
will hold consumer prices at current 
levels for most of the first half of the 
year, but over-all prices will start 
creeping upward some time in the 
third quarter. This will be the result 
of limited stocks in some lines and the 
steady rise in demand. 


Another wage-price hike 


Another stimulant to higher prices 
will be the granting of higher wages 
in some industries, as well as the 
financing of Government expenditures 
through commercial banks. Some 
economists are encouraged by the fact 
that in recent weeks the Government 
has obtained funds by selling securi- 
ties outside the banks. 

The Federal Reserve Board will 
keep a watchful eye on the increased 
business activity and the possibility of 
price hikes. If substantial price in- 
creases occur, the Board will consider 
raising the discount rate to control the 
extension of credit in an attempt to 
prevent inflation. 

At the wholesale level, lower food 
prices have recently offset rises in tex- 
tiles, metals, and rubber. Further price 
increases are in prospect for textiles 
as trading picks up and supplies are 
reduced. 

Following a few weeks of sluggish 
mid-Winter activity, textile trading 
picked up in recent weeks. Many 
wholesalers think this is due to an 
attempt by buyers to beat anticipated 
price increases. Despite higher prices, 
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WHY TRANSISTORIZED 
SOUNDSCRIBER DICTATION 
IS YOUR BEST BUY! 


4 flashlight batteries 
make this today’s most useful 
dictating instrument. 





Only one machine, the transistorized SoundScriber portable, fills all your dictating needs 


ae 


IT’S PORTAB hs only IT’S A CONFERENCE RECORDER. Spe- IT’S A TRANSCRIBER. Just plug in IT’S AN OFFICE MACHINE. Gives big 
pounds—is battery powered, needs no cial transistor microphone faithfully comfortable listening device and easy- machine performance. And, it’s ideal 
carrying case. And plastic recording picks up important interviews and to-use foot pedal, and the portable be- desk drawer dictation . . . gives you 
discs mail for only a 4¢ stamp. conferences for permanent record. comes a secretary’s machine. more usable desk top space. 





TODAY'S MOST ADVANCED DICTATING SYSTEM Bente behag way meg ly ne el 
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o-how: 
— 
it ships switches 
from St. Louis 


to men who build controls 


To bring switches 

from St. Louis... 
hardware from Hartford... 
roofing from Baltimore... 
anything else 
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to and from any place else 
in the land... 

rely on the modern 
ofolol en console le) au nale)(e) @ner-lagi-1e 
America’s most dependable 


shipping service. 


the direct, eoonomical way to ships — 


EXPRESS, INC. 


tr , . , . 
lhe motor carrier 


with more go-how 


GENERAL OFFICES: 1450 WABASH AVENUE, TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 


Connecting the Eastern Seaboard with the Industrial Midwest: Akron « Baltimore « Bethlehem 
Bridgeport « Chicago « Cincinnati + Cleveland » Columbus « Dayton Evansville « Ft. Wayne « Harrisburg 
Indianapolis « Jersey City « Metuchen + New York City « Philadelphia « Pittsburgh « St. Louis « Trenton « Zanesville 
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textile activity will continue to exceed 
comparable year-ago levels by a wide 
margin. Apparel manufacturers will 
begin to build up stocks to cope with 
expected increases in sales, and orders 
for industrial fabrics from automobile 
producers will stay at high levels. 

Retailers, expecting consumer in- 
terest to extend beyond the Easter 
selling season, placed heavy re-orders 
for women’s Spring apparel in the last 
few weeks. Bookings in both men’s 
and women’s Summer merchandise 
will continue to rise and will be com- 
fortably above year-ago levels. 

As the year progresses, wholesalers 
will report more substantial gains in 
appliances, furniture, and housewares. 
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Employment: better than it looks 
Reports of a relatively high unem- 
ployment level have apparently had 
little effect on consumer buying in 
the past few months. The number of 
jobless early this year was at a post- 
war peak, showing that this phase of 
the recovery still lags behind other 
sectors of the economy. But when this 
unemployment figure is viewed in re- 
lation to the total labor force, the 
picture is not so disheartening. 
Taking into account seasonal dif- 
ferences, the unemployment rate has 
recently hovered around 6.0 per cent 
of the labor force. This is appreciably 
lower than the recession peak of about 
7.5 per cent. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that improvement in the unem- 
ployment situation has been slower 
than it was during the 1954 recovery. 
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As industrial production picks up, 
employment levels will grow, and the 
number of jobless will drift down- 
ward. These changes will be gradual 
through the first six months of the 
year, but the improvement will add 
some impetus to consumer spending. 


Building: some down, some up 


Contracts for industrial construc- 
tion are still lagging, and no marked 
improvement is probable until later 
in the year. This lag has been offset 
by gains recently in commercial build- 
ing, housing, and public outlays for 
highways, schools, and dams. 

Despite bad weather conditions, 
housing starts climbed to exceedingly 
high levels early this year. After tak- 
ing into account seasonal differences, 
this trend will remain high in the 
coming months but will decline in the 
last half of the year. Mortgage money 
most likely will be more difficult to 
come by later in the year, which will 
discourage many prospective home 
buyers. The level of housing starts for 
the year as a whole will be moderately 
below 1958. 

Although the stock market showed 
continued signs of hesitancy early in 
February, it made up some of its 
losses shortly thereafter as encourag- 
ing reports on business conditions ap- 
peared. Further advances in business 
activity will most likely result in con- 
tinued increases in stock prices. 

Business Failures 
page 12 


Weekly Business Signposts 


Latest Previous 
week week 


Steel ingot production... 244 237 


Ten thousand tons (a) 


Electric power output... 132 133 
Ten million KW hours (b) 


Bituminous coal mined. 83 
Hundred thousand tons (c) 


Automobile production. 143 


Thousand cars and trucks (d) 


Department store sales. 111 103 
Index 1947—1949= 100 (e) 


Bank clearings, 26 cities 24.3 ’ 25.3 


Hundred million dollars (f) 


Business failures...... 292 319 


Number of failures (f) 


SOURCES: (a) Amer. Iron & Steel Inst.; (b) Edison 
Electric Inst.; (c) U.S. Bureau of Mines; (d) Automotive 
News; (e) U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics: (f) DUN & 
BRADSTREET, INC. Steel and bank clearings data for 
the third week in February; all others for the second 
week; failures for the second week; all others for the 
third week. 





This report was prepared in the 
Business Economics Department, 
DUN & BRADSTREET, INC., by 
John W. Riday. 
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HOW TO RAISE 


CASH 


-..-. TO RAISE 


PROFITS 


*“Money is the seed of money,” to quote an 
old saying. And money makes a business 
grow, when there’s enough of it available to 
meet expanding needs and opportunities. 


If more cash can help your business make 
more progress, more profits . . . consider 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT’s popular method of 
supplementing cash working capital for 
manufacturers and wholesalers. It usually 
provides more cash than other sources. . . 

as long as required, without periodic renewals. 
It provides funds quickly . . . normally in 3 to 
5 days. Cost is minimized . . . based only on 
the amount actually used as the need varies. 


Whether your need is for $25,000 or millions 
.. . for months or years . . . ask the nearest 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT CORPORATION office 
about the Commercial Financing Plan. 

300 St. Paul Place, BALTIMORE 2. 222 West 
Adams Street, CHICAGO 6. 722 South Spring 
Street, Los ANGELES 14. 50 West 44th 
Street, NEw YorK 36. 112 Pine Street, 

SAN FRANCISCO 6. 


Counsel 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY subsidiaries advance over 
one billion dollars a year to manufacturers and wholesalers 
to supplement cash working capital. Combined volume of 
finance ‘subsidiaries exceeds three billion dollars a year. 
TOTAL ASSETS OVER ONE AND ONE-HALF BILLION DOLLARS. 


1] 
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330 copies “'). Business 
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in 3 minutes! 


Dun’s Failure ‘Index 
RATE PER 10,000 CONCERNS 
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a CONQUEROR 
SPIRIT DUPLICATORS 
PRINT QUALITY COPIES FAST! a ee Se ee ee ee ee te Re ey ee Eo eres Eee tae ge 
"28 '33 "38 '43 "48 *53 58 


Don't confuse them with photocopy ma- 
chines. Conqueror Duplicators print 330 
clear, sharp copies in just 3 minutes... in 
1 to 5 colors at once ... of anything typed, 
drawn or written on a spirit master—at a 
fraction of a cent per copy! And the new 
Mark III models are more efficient than 
ever with these outstanding advances: 


1. NEW FEED TABLE—paper separator fin- 
gers eliminate side rubbers and adjustments. 
2. IMPROVED COUNTER —direct gear drive; 
greater accuracy, top visibility conquer waste. 
3. ADJUSTABLE FEED WHEELS—grip pa- 


Seasonal Casualties Boost Toll 


A considerable increase in the num- 
ber of casualties with liabilities above 


AN 18 percent increase from December 
brought business failures in January 


per at outer edges, give positive performance. 
4. FEED TENSION CONTROL—assures non- 
skip feeding—thin papers to post cards. 


Conqueror Duplicators also include such 
Heyer “firsts” as Copy Positioner Control 
which raises or lowers copy quickly and 
effortlessly ... Visible Fluid Supply which 
conquers the problem of running dry... 
simple, positive Fluid and Pressure Con- 
trols... and the Automatic Start-Stop (on 
electric models) which shuts off the ma- 
chine when the last sheet is printed. These 
and many more exciting features give you 
an outstanding combination found only in 
Conquerors, at no increase in prices! 


to 1,273, the highest total in eight 
months. Most of the rise, however, 
was seasonal. Casualties remained 
slightly below the postwar peak of 
1,279 for the similar month a year 
ago. Businesses succumbed this Jan- 
uary at an apparent annual rate of 51 
per 10,000 enterprises listed in the DUN 
& BRADSTREET Reference Book. This 
seasonally adjusted rate was off slightly 
from December and below the 53 per 
10,000 last year. 


$100,000 was recorded in January. 
The rise in this size group was com- 
bined with mild increases among small 
and medium-size failures to push ag- 
gregate liabilities to $73.6 million, 29 
per cent more than in December and 14 
per cent above January 1958. 


Hefty rise in retailing 


Retailers primarily accounted for 
the month-to-month upturn, with a 
toll 25 per cent above December. This 


Three fine models to fit your needs—two 
electric and one hand-operated. Sold and 
serviced by a nation-wide organization of 
selected dealers, and backed by Heyer’s 56- 


WHY BUSINESSES FAIL Year 1958 










































year reputation for superior quality. COMM 
APPARENT CAUSES MFG. WHOL. RET. CONST. SERV. TOTAL 
YOU BE THE JUDGE! % % * % a 
Mail “mpon today for new Illus- DT i éthnd6006 5s d60440604000K004 2.3 4.0 3.6 3.7 3.5 3.4 
trated Catalog describing complete 
Poca meee ere thos 9 ena ee 2.1 3.9 1.8 1.9 1.7 2.1 
NE Wank chien INEXPERIENCE, INCOMPETENCE........ 93.4 90.8 91.8 91.8 92.3 92.0 
TRIAL of a Mark IIT Con TTT EE CC OCT TCE ETT 58.5 50.2 53.7 38.5 56.2 52.2 
queror Spirit Duplicator. No , 
; obligation, of course Heavy operating expenses. .........+.. 6.8 5.1 3.5 9.1 6.2 5.2 
: Receivables difficulties...........0.0e6. 14.3 20.3 6.3 17.6 6.0 10.7 
— a ——e _— inventory difficulties..........secece0s 5.4 Wt 11.2 2.0 2.3 8.1 
: stne ., Chic » Hi. 
peta _— SeIIUS TH GONE» o.oo c cen ccesw ses 10.8 3.7 6.1 5.4 17.2 78 
en Ee aE eT ae 0.5 1.0 4.6 0.3 1.6 2.7 
ctosclipes cati 7 ee en Sooty _— Competitive weakness..........000005 14.6 20.1 21.8 28.8 19.1 21.1 
mation about a ONE-WEEK FREE TRIAI 
NAME FE ee ee en ee 4.9 4.8 3.4 7.0 3.1 4.3 
Dts (cedheskése6 bareteakseeeeks 1.5 1.0 1.8 0.5 1.0 Von 
COMPANY vathen 
PTT CT TT Tee 0.7 0.3 1.3 2.1 1.5 1.2 
ADDRESS. . — 
CITY ZONE STATE Compiled by DuN & Brapsrreet, INC. Classification based on opinions of creditors and information in credit 
reports. Since some tailures are attributed to a combination of causes, percentages do not add up to 100 per cent. 
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DESK STANDS ROTARIES 


Acme makes the most complete line of visible record 
equipment in the world. Let us show you how to save 
time, labor and money with an Acme Visible Record 
System designed to meet your specific requirements. 


ACME VISIBLE RECORDS, INC. 


Crozet, Virginia 
District Offices and Representatives in Principal Cities 
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as Your Machines? 


Ra VISIBLE 








FLEXOLINE CODING 


speeds the availability of 
source material for 


AUTOMATION 


ACME FLEXOLINE CODE LISTINGS provide the 
key cross reference information which speeds the input 
data that actuates electronic machines. For ledger, 
product and customer identification, costs and every 
other procedure that depends on coding, Flexoline is 
the fastest and most efficient reference system. It permits 
the operators to accomplish more with less effort, and 
increases the productiveness of the over-all operation. 





Electronic machines produce punched cords 
and tapes at astounding speed. Once punched 
many become permanent records to be used 
over and over again. Acme Visible Records and 
equipment provide for filing and fast finding, 
with SEEABLE indexing that speeds handling 
of this material to keep pace with machines. 

















ACME VISIBLE RECORDS, INC., Crozet, Virginia 














We are interested in filing 8-359 

[] Tapes (approx. length)___ 

[_] Edge-punched cards (Approx. number 
[_] LBM, Cards of records) 

["] Have representative call, Dote______JTime__. 
Company 

City Zone State 
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inter-Continental Trading Corporation « 90 West Street, New York 6, New York 


DUN 


compared with casualty increases in 
other industry and trade groups rang- 
ing from 7 per cent in construction to 
16 per cent in manufacturing. Within 
retailing, steep climbs were noted in 
general merchandise stores and in ap- 
parel, furniture, and furnishing outlets. 

However, both manufacturing and 
retailing casualties were below Janu- 
ary 1958 totals. Appreciable declines 
also occurred among automotive and 
building materials retailers and among 
manufacturers in the iron and steel 
industry. 

In contrast, wholesaling and con- 
struction mortality exceeded compar- 
able 1958 levels. More than twice as 
many machinery wholesalers failed. 
And subcontractors—particularly 
those engaged in painting, excavating, 
and road building operations—largely 
accounted for the higher construc- 
tion failures. Heavier transportation 
casualties boosted the commercial 
service total above the previous Jan- 
uary. 


Regional reports 


In two regions, the West South Cen- 
tral and Pacific states, failures ran 
contrary to the seasonal December-to- 
January increase. The Texas total de- 
clined appreciably, while all three states 
of the Pacific region reported down- 
turns. Large cities felt the brunt of the 
month-to-month rises. New York, 


FAILURES BY DIVISION OF INDUSTRY 


Cumulative Liabilities 
total in :nillion $ 
—— January 
1959 1958 1959 


MINING, MANUFACTURING... 215 
M ining—coal, oil, misc.... 
Food and kindred products. 
Textile products, apparel... 
Lumber, lumber products. . 
Paper, printing, publishing. 
Chemicals, allied products. 
Leather, leather products. . 
Stone, clay, glass products.. 
Iron, steel, products 
Machinery 
Transportation equipment. 
Miscellaneous 
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WHOLESALE TRADI 

Food and farm products. . 
Apparel 
FTC TT eee 
Lumber, bldg. mats., hdwre. 
Chemicals and drugs...... 
Motor vehicles, equipment. 
NEISCOHAMNCOUS. oo. 6 ee eee. 
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RETAIL TRADE 
Food and liquoi 
General merchandise 
Apparel and accessories... 
Furniture, furnishings 
Lumber, bldg. mats., hdwre 
Automotive group 
Eating, drinking places.... 
Drug stores 
Miscellaneous........... 


CONSTRUCTION 
General bldg. contractors. . 60 
Building subcontractors... 114 
Other contractors......... 14 
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COMMERCIAL SERVICE - 96 ; 6.6 


TorTraL UNitTep STatTes....... 1,273 1,279 73.6 64.4 
Liabilities are rounded to the nearest million; they 
do not necessarily add up to totals. 
*Less than $100,000. 
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AGE OF BUSINESSES 
FAILING IN 1958 


Chicago, Cleveland, Boston, and New- 
ark, N.J., had considerably higher fail- 
ures than in the previous month. 
However, casualties dipped below 
last year’s levels in six of the nine 
major regions. The Middle Atlantic, 
East North Central, and West South 
Central states were the exceptions to 
this trend. In these regions, a few 
states—New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Illinois, and Louisiana — were 
largely responsible for a continuing 
rise over year-ago totals. 
Business Men’s Expectations 
page 16 


THE FAILURE RECORD 


Dec. 
1958 


Jan. % 


Jan. / 
1958 Chg.ft 


1959 
DuN’s FAILURE INDEX* 


Unadjusted 2.6 48.2 
Adjusted, seasonally $1.1 $1.3 


NUMBER OF FAILURES 1,273 1,082 


NUMBER BY SIZE OF DEBT 
Under $5,000 172 
$5,000—$25,000.... 629 
$25,000—$ 100,000. . 335 
Over $100,000.... 137 


NUMBER BY INDUSTRY GROUPS 
Manufactu-ing.... 215 185 
Whoks .ie trade... 132 118 
Retail trade 642 515 
Construction... .. 188 176 
Commercial service 96 88 


LIABILITIES (in thousands) 


$73,564 $57,069 $64,442 
73,564 57,319 64,535 


0 Ea 
TOTAL 


*Apparent annual failures per 10,000 enterprises 
listed in the DUN & Brapstreet Reference Book. 
t Percentage change, January 1959 from January 
1958 


In this record, a ‘‘failure’’ occurs when a concern is 
involved in a court proceeding or in a voluntary action 
likely to end in a loss to creditors. *‘Current liabilities” 
here include obligations held by banks, officers, affili- 
ated and supply companies, or the governments; they 
do not include long-term publicly held obligations, 





This report was prepared in the 
Business Economics Department 
by Rowena Wyant. 
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Mailing 
mistakes 
cost more! 


With postal rates now up 3313 
per cent, you can't afford an 
inaccurate mail scale. If the scale 
overweighs—at 4¢ a letter—it can 
lose you a lot of money ina year. 
If it underweighs, and your mail 
arrives “Postage Due,” the 
recipient must pay the extra 
postage—and you lose in company 
reputation and good will. 

Get a Pitney-Bowes mailing 
scale that’s dependable, saves 
postage, avoids embarrassment. 


PITNEY-BOWES 
Mailing 
Scales 


PITNEY-BoweEs, INC., 

1576 Walnut St., Stamford, Conn. 
Originator of the postage meter...offices 
in 121 cities in U. S. and Canada. 


Every PB scale is precision built, 
to stay accurate. It acts fast, gives 
you exact register. Chart markings 
are widely spaced, never leave you 
in doubt. Figures are large and easy 
to read. Weighing mail is faster and 
easier. 

There are PB scale models for 
every Office, large or small, including 
a parcel post scale of 70 lb. capacity. 
Ask the nearest Pitney-Bowes office 
for a demonstration, or send coupon 
for free illustrated booklet. 


FREE: Handy desk or wall chart of 
latest Postal Rates, with parcel post map 
and zone finder. 
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PITNEY-BoweEs, INC. 
1576 Walnut Street 
Stamford, Conn. 


Send free booklet 1 rate chart J 
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Business Men’s EXPECTATIONS 


Second Quarter Prospects: 
More Sales, Higher Profits 


SALES TOPPING last year’s totals 
are foreseen by 77 per cent of the 
1,542 business executives interviewed 
in DUN & BRADSTREET’S most recent 
compilation of business men’s expec- 
tations for the second quarter. In the 
latest survey, 20 per cent foresee no 
change in sales, and only 3 per cent 
think they will be below last year. 

This is nearly twice the number of 
optimistic opinions offered in_ last 
year’s survey of second quarter pros- 
pects. While most such inquiries re- 
sult in quite optimistic reports, the 
favorable sales outlook expressed in 
the current survey matches that of the 
inquiries of 1950 and 1955. 

This sales optimism prevails in all 
the major classifications, but it Is a 
shade higher among the wholesalers. 
Makers of durable goods are a little 
less hopeful than nondurables manu- 
facturers, while three months ago they 
were more optimistic. 

Among the retailers, 77 per cent 
anticipate sales gains, as against 36 
per cent a year ago. 

As for profit prospects, 58 per cent 
of those interviewed in the current 
survey expect year-to-year gains dur- 
ing the second quarter, and 38 per cent 
hope they will match year-ago levels. 
The outlook here is a good deal more 
cheerful than in the previous survey, 
and hopes are much higher than they 
were a year ago. 

The proportion looking forward to 


profit gains is highest among the man- 
ufacturers of durable goods, as it was 
three months earlier. Wholesalers do 
not show quite so much optimism in 
this respect. 

Those executives planning to build 
up their inventories outnumber those 
considering reductions more than 
three to one, but more than half expect 
to hold inventories at year-earlier 
levels. Producers of durables are the 
most interested of all respondents in 
expanding their holdings. Although 
the majority of retailers expect no 
year-to-year change, they are the least 
inclined to expand their stocks and the 
most interested in reducing them. 

The sentiment among manufactur- 
ers in regard to new orders is pretty 
much the same as it was three months 
ago, but much more hopeful than in 
last year’s poll. Seventy-one per cent 
of durables manufacturers now are 
looking forward to increases, while 63 
per cent of nondurables manufactur- 
ers anticipate gains. A year ago only 36 
per cent in either category expected in- 
creases. 

Twenty-seven per cent of all busi- 
ness men expect to raise their prices 
over the 1958 level, compared with 24 
per cent in the previous survey. A large 
majority of 70 per cent, however, con- 
template no change in prices. Higher 
prices are most often foreseen by the 
wholesalers. 

Most of those considering the ex- 


SECOND QUARTER OUTLOOK 

COMPARED WITH YEAR-EARLIER OPINIONS 
in 1958 —™% in 1959 

Up Same Down Up Same Down 


ALL CONCERNS 


40 37 23. Sales 77 20 3 
28 49 23 £?Profits 58 38 4 
21 72 7 Prices 27 70 3 
17 61 22 Inventories 33 57 10 
10 79 1 Employment 17 78 5 
MANUFACTURERS 
41 35 24 Sales 76 20 4 
29 46 25 Profits 60 35 5 
: ae 7 Prices 23 74 3 
17 63 20 Inventories 36 54 10 
11 76 13 Employment 24 71 5 
36 44 20 New Orders 67 29 4 
WHOLESALERS 

41 35 24 Sales 78 20 2 
27 51 22 #«=&Profits 54 42 4 
30 «464 6 Prices 35 62 3 
20 59 21 Inventories 30 62 8 

8 84 8 Employment 11 86 3 

RETAILERS 

36 45 19 Sales 77 20 3 
26 53 21 + Profits 55 41 4 
16 78 6 Prices a ae 2 
13. 63 24 Inventories 27 58 15 

8 82 10 Employment 10 84 6 


pansion of their payrolls are among 
manufacturers of durable goods, but 
more than twice the number in this 
category expect no change. 

It should be remembered that this 
survey is not a forecast, but an indica- 
tion of the views held by a representa- 
tive group of business men when the 
survey was made late in January. 

—JOHN W. RIDAY, 
Business Economics Department 
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Revolutionary Low Cost Copymaker with... 


new COPY-QUUK tonture 


makes i, 3,10, 25 or more 





Any Ink, Any Paper, Any Color 


NOTHING LEFT OUT! EVERY COPY 
ERROR-PROOF, PHOTO-EXACT 


Now get copies of any original...typed, 

printed, photographed, written or drawn 

on one or both sides—it’s so easy with 

the all-electric fully automatic Apeco 

DIRECTOR Auto-Stat. Unique “‘speed- Styled by 
feed’ feature enables everyone to make ore : Charles E. Jones 
perfect copies every time. It offers hun- | | — 
dreds of money and time-saving appli- 

cations for every business, large or small. 

Its low, low budget price makes it the 

most practical copymaker ever...ideal 

for branch office or departmental use. 

* COPY-QUIK feature converts the 

DIRECTOR into a high speed, multiple 

copymaker, when more than one copy 

of the same original is required. Now, 


if you need one copy or any number of Aotine > 


copies, you can get them fast and really 
save too! Use this amma vein machine D | 7 E ie i O Aw 


. PLUG IN < 
for all your copying needs. AUTO-STAT ANYWHERE Aa 


ce CODU naKer 
the all purpose ¥r 
5 -EVERY nerarTMent 


ApECO 


NES 
y ereice aveny owe! 


fon EVER 


Attached postage paid air mail reply card will rush your free book to you 


American Photocopy Equipment Company « 2100 West Dempster Street « Evanston, Illinois 








* Shortest distance between 


dictation and the mail chute 


the modern Royal Electric! 


“ 


t 
speegecctouess fee ZO rtipees DO csipert AOrrigar 1) BOtiiltee FOcevy ees Movers iy we 


UNEQUALLED ECONOMY! The Royal Electric’s amazing speed 
means increased production, of course. And Royal’s unexcelled 
reliability means minimum service costs! 


MATCHLESS REPRODUCTION! No heavy characters, no faint, 
fuzzy ones. You get the sharpest, most perfectly aligned work 
ever to come Out of a typewriter! 

WIDEST TYPE CHOICE! Choose from 74 distinctive Royal type 
faces. There’s one to reflect the character of your business. 
EASIEST TO OPERATE! Convenience features like exclusive 
Magic® Margin and Twin-Pak", the instant-changing ribbon 


fingers never touch, save time, cut typing fatigue toa minimum. 


Call your Royal Representative for a demonstration and free ie si a | 

trial. Your old typewriters are worth plenty in trade. There are more Royal Typewriters in office use 
than any other make. 

*kKCANTERBURY PICA, one of 74 Royal type styles. 


the business-minded RQYAL electric 


Product of Royal McBee Corporation, World's Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters 





the brand of 
truckleasing 
that pays... 
profits! 


Nationafease! 
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ALL MODELS and SIZES—SINGLE UNITS or FLEETS—CHEVROLETS or other fine trucks. 


NATIONALEASE service doesn’t add to your cost... it 
saves! Save the capital and management time you now 
spend on trucks, to be put to better use in the profit- 
making part of your business. 


NATIONALEASE is the Preferred Service, because it’s 
full-service truckleasing from nationally experienced 
management. Yet no “home office” overhead, no re- 
mote controls from distant headquarters without re- 
gard for local costs and conditions. 


NATIONALEASE full-service leasing means everything 
but the driver is furnished to meet your exact equip- 


ment needs, to supply maximum maintenance effi- 
ciency. No dealing with third parties for service, no 
loose “‘public garage” policies to bother you. 


NATIONALEASE is adaptable, flexible, custom-planned 
to meet your unusual needs and “too-tough” trucking 
problems. Extra equipment is always available to you 
for peak-load or accident emergencies. 


NATIONALEASE is the brand of service supplied by 
affiliates of National Truck Leasing System — the 
National Truck Leasing System is the authoritative, 
pioneer organization exclusively engaged in providing 
full-service truckleasing to American industry. 








Write today for “Lease for Profit’ literature, and 


the name of the NATIONALEASE firm in your area. 





« as, 
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NATIONAL TRUCK LEASING SYSTEM 


Serving Principal Cities of the United States, Canada, and Puerto Rico 
23 E. Jackson Bivd., Suite: D-3 


Chicago 4, Illinois 






































Steel is as big’ as 
all outdoors 


.. . and the nation’s commercial banks 
help keep it so. Banking’s contribution to 
steel (and every other established in- 
dustry in America) is twofold. 

Banks provide money and _ financial 
services. 

Most important is money—the cash- 
on-the-line loans that help industry stock- 
pile raw materials, turn out finished 
products and distribute them for sale 
in competitive markets. 

Financial services—from checking ac- 
counts to corporate trusteeships, with 
dozens in between—help industry func- 
tion efficiently. 

But the loan is the thing. 

In a free economy a commercial bank 
loan becomes a_ productive force. By 
helping to make more goods, it helps put 
more people to work. The wages and 
profits that result help create an even 
more abundant life for everybody. 


CHASE 


MANHATTAN 
BANK 


Chartered in 1799 
Head Office: 18 Pine Street, N. Y.15 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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About 25,000 tickets for FLOWER DRUM SONG, the latest Broadway hit of Richard Rodgers, 
Oscar Hammerstein 2nd and Joseph Fields, were distributed by The Play of the Month Guild 


Ticket handling for top shows 


The Play of the Month Guild (N. Y. C.) 
handles hundreds of thousands of ticket 
applications yearly without mixups by tak- 
ing. pictures with a Recordak Microfilmer. 

Kach month Guild members are offered 
choice seats for top shows. And when their 
applications pour in—up to 25,000 in a single 
week — Recordak Microfilming makes fast 
work of the record-keeping. 

Checks, application blanks—even the 


members’ self-addressed envelopes—are 
whisked through a Recordak Reliant Micro- 
filmer, which not only photographs the 
items but also indexes them right on the 





film. ‘This gives The Play of the Month Guild 
a photographically accurate and complete 
record, which can be filed at the finger tips. 
Makes it a snap to answer questions or 
double-check any transaction. 

What's mighty important, too, Recordak 
Microfilrning eliminates tedious ledger post- 
ing that took more than ten times as long. 
And it ends transcription errors as well. 


=RECORDEK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming 
— now in its 3lst year 


DUN'S REVIEW and Modern Industry 
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The 


Does 3 jobs in 1. 
Play of the Month Guild 
Recordak Reliant 


which photographs, in- 


uses a 


dexes and face-stamps 
items in one operation, and 
exposes two rolls of film. 
Anyone can run machine. 
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Costume 


designs by Irene Sharafl 


WHAT EVERYONE IN BUSINESS 
SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 
RECORDAK MICROFILMING 


More than 100 different types of busi- 
ness—thousands of concerns—are using this 
unique photographic process to speed their 
daily business routines. 


| | It’s the fastest, lowest-cost way to copy 
records of any type or size. Up to 400 items 
can be photographed in 1 minute . . . up to 
60 pictures made on a cent’s worth of film. 


| | Principal use in business is to eliminate— 
or greatly reduce—manual record-keeping 
on all types of jobs. Space savings of 99% 
and greater protection are extra dividends in 
such systems applications. 


| | New Recordak 35mm 
microfilming are a boon to drafting rooms 
the world over—cut need for blueprints, 


techniques in 


speed communications, increase protection, 
and save file space, too. 


| New film-coding advances, such as Koda- 
matic Indexing, take the hunt and peck out 
of film reference . . . let you find any micro- 
filmed record in seconds. 


Paper reproductions in varying sizes can 
be made directly from your microfilms fast 
as needed. 


| | Recordak Microfilmers are designed for 
all requirements and budgets. Uhirty-day free 
trial lets you try without obligation to buy 
or rent. 


Send for free booklet, ‘‘ Short Cuts with Recordak 
details. Or 
have a Rei ordak representative oT Recordak Mi TO- 
filming Dealer call. No obligation! 


Microfilming,”’ which further 


avj7) 
PLUES 


** Recordak’’ is a trademark 


Recordak Microfilming ! 


"eeseeees * MAIL COUPON TODAY!:++*+***e- 


photographed in 1 minute. 
Film stored at 
finger tips for instant refer- 
ence. Face-stamping of 
items is big help in auditing 
—proof that they’ve been 
run through microfilmer. 


rolls are 


Speeds reference in [Film 
Reader. Kodamatic In- 
dexing, a unique feature of 
Recordak Reliant, puts 
code lines on the film, which 
lead you right to desired 
pictures. Saves time every 
time films are viewed. 


RECORDAK CORPORATION HH-3 


415 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Gentlemen: [_] Have representative phone for 
appointment. Send free booklet, *‘Short 
Cuts with Recordak Microftilming.”’ 


Name 
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Company 





Street 





City 





State 








Chevy 
Wa 
tough- 


proves it with big savings on 
grueling delivery schedule! 


The ’59 Chevrolet shown here is on the go day and night delivering 
newspapers throughout west-central Florida. It covers as much as 587 
miles a day...runs so constantly that its engine never cools off 
completely! Yet the truck, with newly improved Thriftmaster 6, is 
delivering 19.3 miles per gallon! 


Here’s on-the-job proof that Chevy’s newly improved 
Thriftmaster 6 is set to chop your fuel costs to a new 
low —to save you dollars every day you go out on the job! 
Delivering the Tampa Tribune & Times throughout 
west-central Florida, this truck hustles morning, noon 
and night to stay on schedule; keeps up a brisk pace 
over narrow, busy highways. It’s forced to slow down 
and speed up continuously to meet traffic conditions 
and it runs so constantly that the engine never cools off 
entirely — yet it’s averaging 19.3 miles per gallon! 
Here in Florida, Chevy’s 1959 Thriftmaster 6 with 
new Economy-Contoured Camshaft is showing its Fighting the clock every mile, Chevy panel keeps 
ability to keep expenses down! on going—and saving—night and day. 


No job’s too tough for a 








Chevy’s powered to cut costs 
and keep going on your 
hurry-up hauls! 


That’s for sure, whether you use light-duty pickups, 
panels, stakes or chassis-cab trucks— whether you prefer 
6’s or V8’s. 

Take the 1959 Chevrolet Thriftmaster 6, for example, 
the engine that’s building such a sensational economy 
record in the panel truck pictured above. Standard in 
all Series 30 and 40 models, it offers you proved stamina 
and saving ability that stems from a basic construction 

that’s tops for tough truck power: 
efficient valve-in-head design, dura- 
bility supplied by long-lasting Al- 
dipped exhaust valves, high-alloy 
steel inlet valves, forged steel crank- 
shaft and rugged precision bearings. 

And this year the 135-h.p. Thrift- 
master 6 provides new refinements 


Chevrolet truck 
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that assure unprecedented economy. A new Economy- 

Contoured Camshaft, designed to provide less valve 

lift and overlap, improves gas economy by as much as 

10% in normal operation—and by almost 25% when 

the. engine is idling. And a new Maximum-Economy 

Option* cuts fuel consumption an additional 10% in 
Series 31 and 32 models. 

Or if you’re a V8 man, Chevy’s 

still your best bet. Any light-duty 

conventional model you choose can 

be equipped with the big 160-h.p. 

283-cubic-inch Trademaster V8&*. It 

offers the shortest piston stroke of any 

V8 in its field, a sure sign of more 

work on less fuel. And it’s loaded 

with up-to-the-minute features that 

know how to trim overhead: hydraulic valve lifters, 

oil bath air cleaner, full-flow oil filter, and dozens more. 

V8 or 6, you'll go a long way before you see the likes 

of this 59 Chevy light-duty engine lineup. Actually, 

there’s only one best place to go for all your trucking 

needs—and that’s to your Chevrolet dealer’s. ... 

Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Mich. 

*Optional at extra cost. 








Cost Cutting Ideas for Your Office... 


ower REDUCTION, a vital problem in all divisions 
of a business is nowhere as challenging as 
in the administrative departments. Office costs, 


Automatic expanding file drawers; Step-Saving 
Fire-Files and fireproof desks that protect records 
at point-of-use; Labor-Saving equipment and sys- 


tems for tape handling; Error-Proof filing systems; 
Automatic correct seating chairs; Time-Saving 
payroll plans; and Numerous Other Devices that 
facilitate recording, filing and finding of records. 


having trebled during the past decade, are today 
of primary concern to top management. 

It is in the record that since 1899 Shaw-Walker 
has been equipping business with “‘time-engineer- 
ed’’ office facilities as inventive and ingenious as 
American production techniques, that Shaw- 
Walker equipment and systems have cut office costs, 
saved floor space and made offices more livable. 


Some of these ‘“‘cost-cutters’’ are pictured here. 
All are in the 252-page Shaw-Walker Office Guide. 


Throughout, descriptions plainly state econo- 
mies you can expect from Shaw-Walker ‘“‘time- 
For today’s cost-conscious management Shaw- engineered’’ equipment and systems. Free to Man- 
Walker “‘time-engineering’”’ research has now pro- 


The work-organized “‘clutter-proof’’ desk; 


agement when requested on business letterhead. Write. 


duced Shaw-Walker, Muskegon 56, Michigan. 













NEW Automatic 
Expanding Drawers 











(met 





~~ 
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Space-Saver Desk 
for interviews 
















~~ 
mm. 
pe s 
Step- oun Fireproof 
Desk for Accounts 





NEW Work-Organized 
Executive Suite 





NEW Time-, and 
Space-Saving 
Secretarial Desk 









Time-Saving 
Machine Desk 







Step-Saving 
Fireproof Desk 
for Cashier 






NEW Administrative 
~~ “‘Clutter-Proof’’ Desk 
v Speeds Work 





NEW — Automatic 
Correct Seating 


Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Equipment 
Muskegon 56, Mich. Representatives Everywhere 
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Voice of Industry 


An industrial revolution; the 


anatomy of inflation; price and the public 


DON G. MITCHELL, chairman of Sylvania 
Electric Products, Inc. 


Electrons for Industry 


Every industrial and commercial! field 
is destined to go through an electronic 
revolution in the next five or ten years. 
Home electronics has boomed with 
television, and national defense is be- 
coming increasingly electronified, but 
the big untapped reservoir is the com- 
mercial and industrial market, both 
from the standpoint of production and 
the end product itself. 

Whether it is food processing, man- 
ufacturing, transportation, or commu- 
nications, the heart of these activities 
will be an electronic gadget of some 
sort. It may be a microwave commu- 
nications network or some process 
control device, but it will be elec- 
tronic. 

Although electronic computers have 
taken the limelight as far as industrial 
and commercial applications of elec- 
tronics are concerned, there is the even 
broader area of communications—the 
use of electronics to gather informa- 
tion and deliver it to where it is needed. 
This information could be an inven- 
tory report from one of your plants 
to the head office, a closed-circuit tele- 
vision picture of the traffic density on 
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interest; toward more productive 


labor; humanism in a technical age. 


an expressway, a radar picture of the 
air traffic pattern around an airport, 
the control of ore handling at an un- 
loading dock, a lecture from a univer- 
sity laboratory to classrooms all over 
the state, the regulation of raw mate- 
rials flow through a fabricating plant, 
or the control of an atomic power 
plant. 

The millions spent for research by 
the electronics industry will ultimately 
mean that our industry’s sales and rev- 
enues will grow from its present annual 
total of $13 billion to more than dou- 
ble that amount by 1966 or 1967, for 
this research will produce, besides the 
communications devices mentioned, 
such things as radar steering for auto- 
mobiles, anti-collision devices, elec- 
tronically-activated brakes, and count- 
less electronic gadgets for the home. 
From a speech before the Great Lakes 
Industrial Development Council 


THEODORE V. HOUSER, retired chairman 


of the board, Sears, Roebuck & Company. 


Two-Way Inflation 


High on the list of major economic 
problems facing the country is that of 
continued economic growth, but with- 
out inflation. A look at the three reces- 
sions since World War II shows that 





the Right 
Combination... 


“the CHALLENGER” 


Koa 


1500 Ib. capacity 


_ 
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Model 1056 —Battery operated 


“the DRUM 
HANDLER” 


$80 ()" 
complete 


1000 Ib. capacity 
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Model 3062 —Battery operated 


“the TELESCOPIC 99” 


iy th a 


1000 Tb. capacity 
D 


"Model 9972T —Battery operated 


MORE THAN 80 
LCM Le) ate) >) 483 


Hydraulic Handling for 
EVERY Department 


BIG JOE 


Manufacturing Company 
Ralph Hines Road 
Wisconsin Dells, Wisconsin 
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How the Zippo lighter 
can work for your 
business 24 hours a day 


The world’s most dependable lighter promotes customer 
relations—spurs incentive programs—implements safety 
programs-—and keeps company names in the public eye. 











Here are a few examples of how Zippo light- 
ers have helped businesses like your own. 

1. Leading manufacturer of hand tools uses 
Zippos to maintain one of the best plant 
safety records in industry. 

2. Blue-chip building products concern gets 
suggestion program off to good start by 
awarding Zippo lighters. 

3. Leading maker of coin-operated music 
machines uses Zippo lighters to keep up 
sales enthusiasm. 





STATE FARM 





INSURANCE 

















~ — 4. Insurance company reminds prospects of 
Zippo lighters have the most uncom- services with never-failing Zippo lighters. 
promising guarantee in the annals of 
American business. Regardless of age 
or condition a Zippo is guaranteed 
to work as long as you have it or we lighters. 

fix it free! (Names will be sent upon request.) 








5. Gasoline station operator promotes cus- 
tomer loyalty with personalized Zippo 
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THANKS 
For A yop 
LL DONE 

SAFETY AWARD 
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Now the world’s most dependable lighter in Facsimile signatures are now available on 
the new Slim-Lighter shape. Here is famous Zippo lighters. Zippo lighters can now be 
Zippo’s new running mate, the new Zippo personalized with individual signatures 
Slim-Lighter. It was especially designed along with company trade marks or any 
for those who want a slender, lightweight design you want. For complete informa- 
lighter. The new Slim-Lighter has the same tion about this service, write to Dept. 39A, 
dependable Zippo action. Zippo Manufacturing Co., Bradford, Pa. 
Zippo Manufacturing Co., Bradford, Pa., and Canada Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ontario 

SE AE SEND SD 
| Zippo Manufacturing Company, | 
' Dept. DR 39A, Bradford, Pa. | 
7 Gentlemen: Please furnish me with com plete information on Zippo lighters | 
and your special design service. l 
| Name Position unuaanaddabeniiaibiaie | 
| Firm acileatiainiiiias l 
| Address | = | 
Ho ee ee ee me ee ee es ee es es eS SS Se eS ee eS Ge ee ce eed 


Ww 
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over-all economic activity at the bot- 
tom of each period was higher than 
at the peak of the previous recession. 
While price inflation contributed to 
this comparison, the observation is 
essentially correct on constant dollars. 

The level we consider at one time 
to be of peak proportions, at a later 
date becomes the bottom of a reces- 
sion, and, even so, the employment 
challenge makes it necessary. 

Those who would, in the name of 
expanded consumer goods spending, 
force either wages or taxes to levels 
which induce inflation or inadequate 
corporate profits, would certainly find 
themselves without the means of pro- 
viding the plant and the working capi- 
tal to produce and distribute goods in 
the volume contemplated. And as we 
can see today, the unemployment 
problem would not be solved. 

Inflation that arises from excess de- 
mand can be dealt with by monetary 
and fiscal measures. But cost-price in- 
flation results from labor’s monopoly 
power to raise wages and prices even 
in the face of receding demand. 

From a speech hefore the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce Business Outlook 
Conference. 





ROGER M. BLOUGH, chairman of the 
board, United States Steel Corp. 


Steel Costs and Prices 


Campaigners keep telling us there is 
an immediate and inseparable cause 
and effect connection between steel 
prices and the cost of living. They 
claim the higher cost of steel will raise 
the price of everything from tractors to 
hairpins. 

The fact is that American manu- 
facturers use thousands of different 
materials, one of which is steel. The 
fact is also that when the price of any 
of these materials goes up, the manu- 
facturer’s costs go up accordingly. The 
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fact is further that manufacturers have 
done a magnificent job of offsetting 
much of this higher cost. So instead of 
being passed on to the consumer, these 
costs have been largely absorbed. 

But the most important fact, of 
course, is that three-quarters of the 
total value of all products produced 
represents employment costs. The re- 
maining quarter or less covers the 
basic cost of all the raw materials, and 
also pays rental, interest, and divi- 
dends. 

The effect of a rise in the price of 
steel—or of any other material—is so 
insignificant in comparison to the im- 
portance of a rise in wage costs that 
it is not—and never can be—a con- 
trolling, or even a dominant, factor in 
the price of products. 

From a speech before the Economic Club 
of Detroit. 


JOHN E. KUSIK, vice president, The Chesa- 


peake and Ohio Railway Company. 


Why Not Cooperate? 


The present organization of produc- 
tion has been a contest between man- 
agement and workers over how a 
will be turned out. The conflict goe 
on as a cold war even in times of ee 
dom from strikes. Losses in times of 
so-called labor peace are even greater 
than in times of open conflict. What is 
wrong, therefore, in seeking a revolu- 
tion in management and labor relations 
through organized cooperation? 

Aren't there other ways to arrive at 
other solutions which would enable us 
to get more work out of the business 
investment? For example, would not 
shorter hours and higher pay for the 
so-called lobster and graveyard shifts 
make such reorganization possible and 
economically feasible? Why don’t men 
of management and labor think in 
terms such as these when discuss- 
ing higher pay and shorter hours? 

It should be the purpose of man- 
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You can al 


Y from across the — 
REM touching a button! 








COMPLETE PRIVACY 


FINE—ACCEPT 
HIS ORDER! 


jswer intercom © -alls 
1—W ithout 





“listen in’ > without 
lige. ‘hime and sig- 
ever) call. 


No one can 
your knowles 
nal light announce 





...Only Executone 


combines 50TI 


IN THE WORLD'S MOST ADVANCED INTERCOM SYSTEM! 


@ For the first time in any intercom sys- 
tem you can answer calls from across 
the room—and at the same time enjoy 
positive assurance that no one can 
eavesdrop on conversations in your 
ofice. Executone’s exclusive “CHIME- 
MATIC’ ® signalling announces every 
call with chime and signal light—warns 
that your circuit is open.* 


SAVE TIME—get more work done! 


Thanks to Executone’s “Remote Reply,” 
employees can now answer calls with- 
out interrupting their work. You get 
instant response without loss of work- 
ing time. You eliminate waiting and 
costly “call backs” when phones are 


*U.S. Pat. No. 2,744,966 


Lyecilon 


Dept. X-2° 415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


EXECUTONE, INC., 


Without obligation, please send me Name 


full data on Executone Intercom. 
1 am particularly interested in: 
[] INTER-OFFICE COMMUNICATION 
[] INTRA-PLANT COMMUNICATION 
[] SWITCHBOARD RELIEF 

[] LOCATING PERSONNEL 


In Canada—331 Bartlett Ave.. 





busy. Roving employees are located 
quicker. You give instructions, get in- 
formation without delay, yet you have 


“privacy protection” at all times. Work 


flows smoothly. Every hour becomes 
more productive! Executone soon pays 
for itself in many ways. Ask for full 
details. No obligation. 


— 
& 


INTERCOM 
SYSTEMS 








Toronto 





$ if H agement to convert the forces of tech- 
your assurance or exce ent value nological development and innovation 
to stimulate greater productivity. The 
- = She job of management is to explore con- 


=B( 0) ol vi tinuously all channels of productivity 
Sane R JGI ‘ ie = between customers, labor, and owners 


of capital investment. Labor cannot 
[Kal AMAZOO, AMP!MICHIGAN 

















become more productive without the 
support of capital and other factors of 
productivity. 








From a speech before the Northern Ohio 
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When you see this seal on a bookcase 
or supply cabinet, you have found 
everything that contributes to all-round 
value—outstanding quality, design, fea- 
tures and efficiency, at sensible prices. 
Borroughs has units from 29” to 84” 
high—12” and 18” deep—and you may 
choose from open face units or models 
with sliding steel, glass or Borite doors. 
Visi? any of Borroughs’ 3,500 dealers 
in the office supply and equipment 
field, and see these handsome, practi- 
cal products ...or... 





send for catalog 


BRIG. GEN. DAVID SARNOFF, chairman, 


Radio Corporation of America. 


Values in Jeopardy 


We should try to understand the na- 
ture of education in a totalitarian state, 
in order that we may not rush blindly 
into aping it. Science and technology, 
if cut loose from moral standards and 
humane restraints, can become mon- 
strosities, as witness the hideous, de- 
humanized acts of the Nazis and the 
Communists. Such grim exhibits of the 
aib Ceneiebe buns teat new barbarism armed with technology 
of 4 modern colors—Spring Green, Dark must stand as eternal warnings in a 
Green, Gray, Fall Tan—in electrostati- time when more and more material 
sat iiascneataiaaaiaaaaacale | power is placed in mortal hands. 
Certainly we must provide ever 
larger, more competent contingents of 
specialists for the tasks of this techno- 
logical age. Even if the Soviets did not 
































exist, we would still have to meet 

— the burgeoning manpower demands of 

} These setups show how attractively and efficiently | industry, research, communications, 

ly you can arrange Borroughs cabinets—two 29” cabi- ie ” The Soviet acco list “nts 

nets side by side—or a 29” x 12” cabinet on top of weapons. - SOVIC eae te ISmmMe - 

All models have sliding shelves that a 42” x 18” cabinet. Many other combinations can along these lines have simply made it 
are adjustable without bolting. be created to suif your specific requirements. more imperative 


But we would be killing the goose 


rr © Be he © ue G be & that laid the golden egg of our civiliza- 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY tion if, in the preoccupation with ma- 
OF KALAMAZOO terial progress and power, our institu- 
A SUBSIDIARY OF THE AMERICAN METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY OF DETROIT tions of learning retreated from hu- 

manism and all it connotes. 


From a speech at Brandeis University. 





3064 NORTH BURDICK ST. alli a KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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Here are practical, visible results of putting Marchant 
calculators and adding machines to work under your 
choice of five installment and lease plans: 


1. Speedy reduction of your figurework backlog. 
2. Shortened output time for your regular figuring day 
in and day out. 3. New time for needed figuring that you 
have never been able to get around to. 4. Small initial 
cash outlay and low monthly payments, both allowing 
you to save cash reserves for timely use. 


You can choose from three “Pay As You Save” plans— 


- 





a 


See how typical firms are now using the Marchants they needed, by taking advantage of installment and lease plans —_ 


6 MONTHS PLAN 
Chosen by a wholesale grocery 
house when it was ready for two 
more Marchant Figurematic cal- 
culators to handle the mounting 
figurework required in serving its 
growing list of accounts. 


FIGUREWORK PRODUCTION 


CASH OUTLAY DOWN 


eee when you take advantage of a MARCHANT installment or lease plan 


monthly payments for 6, 12, or 18 months—to own the 
machines you need. Or, you can have constant use of ma- 


chines under a perpetual lease or lease with option to buy. 


For information about the Marchant equipment and 
plan that will give you maximum figurework and cash 
advantages, call any Marchant office or send the coupon. 


AS LITTLE AS $23.75 A MONTH 


puts a new Marchant calculator to work for you right 


away ...and it's only $18.00 a month for the Marchant 


12 MONTHS PLAN 

A general contractor is buying a 
Marchant Deci-Magic under this 
plan. The model was chosen for 
its features that make estimating 
and other complex figurework 
easier, faster and 100 percent 
decimal-safe. 


10-key, electric adding machine. 


18 MONTHS PLAN 
Selected by an electrical distrib- 
utor that wanted another Mar- 
chant ‘‘Twin-Set’’ Figurematic 
for multiplying items by prices, 
getting each extension and the 
accumulated total simultaneously 
—ina single automatic operation! 





PERPETUAL LEASE 
(Monthly Rental Payments) 


A small manufacturer prefers this 
means of acquiring a new Mar- 
chant Figuremaster. He has 
modernized his equipment and at 
the same time is conserving his 
limited working capital. 





LEASE WITH OPTION TO BUY 


(Monthly Payments) 


A retail chain has put in 10 Mar- 
chant Retail Specials on this 
basis, for daily figurework and on- 
store inventory. Retail Specials 
multiply quantity by price, de- 
liver individual or accumulated 
total during actual entry of price. 





12 MONTHS PLAN FOR 
ADDING MACHINE 


This is how a real estate and in- 
surance agency is buying its Mar- 
chant Adding Machine to improve 
customer service and streamline 
bookkeeping. 





e 





MARCHANT CALCULATORS, OAKLAND 8, CALIFORNIA 


Please send us more information on Marchant’s 
[] “Pay As You Save” plans (6, 12 and 18 months) 
[] Perpetual Lease Plan 
[}] Lease With Option To Buy H-3 


MARCHANT CALCULATORS 


Division of SMITH-CORONA MARCHANT INC. 
CAKLAND 8, CALIFORNIA 


ee —— 
PLEASE ATTACH COUPON TO YOUR BUSINES 











Modern Management Counts on Marchant 


LETTERHEAD 
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The Hertz Car Leasing Plan can 
change a red-ink fleet operation into 
a competitive sales weapon 


Hertz leasing releases capital tied up in com- 
pany-owned cars. Why prepay your salesmen's 
costs? Hertz leasing provides brand-new Chevrolets 
or other fine cars, with no mileage restrictions... 
freeing your capital for profitable reinvestment. 





BAFFLED 


b sale fey, ~ Car theft, and collision protection. We perform and 
pay for all repairs, towing, greasing, tire replace- 

ment, winterizing, State license plates. We replace 

destroyed cars, even help you dispose of old cars. 


: leet Cost bone, p Hertz ends bookkeeping and administrative 
% problems. With Hertz leasing, all your costs are 
budgetable in advance. All the man-hours of ad- 


ministration and costing are reduced to the writing 
of one check per month. 





Hertz cars improve sales force relations, give 
greater incentive. New cars maintain company 
prestige and salesmen's morale, minimize accidents. 
Car ownership is no longer a job requirement. Mile- 
age reimbursement squabbles are ended. 












This free booklet telis how the Hertz Car Leasing Plan 
can help solve sales car problems that may have dogged 
your company for years. Write today to H. F. Ryan, 
Vice Pres., The Hertz Corporation, 224 S. Wabash, 
Chicago 4, Illinois. Dept. D-3. 


ES | 
WHO SHOULD LEASE CARS... 
ow eos 
o . ) tee 
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Now you can lease Chevrolets 
(or other brand-new fleet cars) 
from the Rent-A-Car people... 
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WASHIN GTON Business Front 


WASHINGTON, D.C. — The USS. 
economy normally has a “problem of 
the year.” Sometimes, depending on 
how business has been doing, there 
is more than one candidate for the 
honor. 

Last year, people were fretting 
about the recession. The year before 
it was tight money and cost-push in- 
flation. This year it’s another dou- 
ble-header: inflation and economic 
growth. 

The current talk of inflation isn't 
new, but the talk about growth is. 
All the prospects are that economic 
growth will receive more rather than 
less attention as time goes on, for 
there is reason to believe that growth 
is not just this year’s problem. It may 
be the problem of the next decade. 

Soviet Premier Nikita S. Khru- 
shchev is responsible for the attention 
that growth is getting. The problem 
has been getting increasingly close 
scrutiny ever since the 1953-54 re- 
cession. But Mr. Khrushchev recently 
brought it front and center by an- 
nouncing a seven-year economic de- 
velopment program that calls for 
boosting Russian output at a pace 
of 9 per cent a year. That set people 
to thinking. 


Setting sights for growth 


U.S. production has risen almost 
4 per cent a year since World War II, 
but the rate has slowed to less than 
2 per cent in the Jast four years. They 


weren't four typical years—or at least. 


it's hoped that they weren't typical— 
for they came hard on the heels of 
the big Korean War expansion and 
covered two of the three postwar re- 
cessions. Output is expected to jump 
6 per cent or more this year and then 
to climb another 4—5 per cent in 1960 
as the United States moves back to- 
ward full employment. 

The best guess of Government ex- 
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perts is that the U.S. growth rate will 
flatten out at an annual pace of 3 per 
cent in the years ahead. But they can’t 
be sure that the performance of the 
last four years won't be repeated. 
And they can’t be sure that growth 
at 3 per cent—or at any other rate— 
will be adequate. These are nagging 
worries, and they have heightened the 
impact of the Khrushchev boast. 


The Democrats’ big stick 

The growth problem is a ready- 
made issue for Congressional Demo- 
crats, and they are preparing to make 
the most of it. Some are genuinely 
concerned about the fundamental 
questions that have the experts dis- 
turbed. Others are looking only for a 
stick they can use to belabor the 


Eisenhower Administration. The Con- 


gressional Joint Economic Committee 
already has begun to dig into the 
question. There’s better than an even 
chance that growth rather than infla- 
tion will become the central concern 
of the national economic investigation 
which Senate Majority Leader Lyn- 


don B. Johnson is pushing as one of 


the major activities of the 86th Con- 
gress. 

The immediate domestic question 
is whether the economy is growing 
rapidly enough to provide jobs for the 
unemployed. Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics Ewan Clague says 2 million 
new jobs must be provided this year 
if unemployment is to be cut to 3 mil- 
lion. While Clague doesn’t come right 
out and say so, it’s plain that he 
doesn’t think the jobs will be found. 


The price of full employment 


Whether or not the jobs should be 
found is another question and one 
about which the experts disagree. 
Many economists believe too high a 
price would have to be paid for quick 
absorption of the unemployed. They 


believe that severe inflationary pres- 
sures would be created and that dan- 
gerous maladjustments would be built 
into the economy. 

Both the short-term job issue and 
the long-term growth problem mesh 
easily with the broadening Democratic 
attack upon the Eisenhower budget. 
The President wants the Federal Gov- 
ernment to do less, and the Demo- 
crats want it to do more. He is giving 
top priority to halting inflation and 
to balancing the Government’s books. 
They would subordinate the budget 
to having the Government meet what 
they consider to be essential domestic 
and foreign spending requirements. 
The battle of the budget still is devel- 
oping, and the dimensions of the dis- 
agreement between the two major 
parties become clearer week by week. 


Heading toward a standstill? 


Very little is known about what 
makes the American economy grow, 
and that is one of the things that the 
economists are going to examine. Un- 
til now, growing has been something 
that the United States has done nat- 
urally. Growth has been considered 
an inevitable consequence of turning 
energetic people loose in a wealthy 
country. Economists long have _ be- 
lieved that growth slows as a country 
becomes more developed, and that 
theory has been widely offered as an 
explanation of why the United States 
now is growing so much more slowly 
than the Soviet Union. 

It’s too early to tell where the stud- 
ies of growth will lead, but it’s not too 
early to see that profound issues of 
national economic policy are about to 
be raised. Today’s questions and in- 
vestigations become tomorrow's laws. 
A number of courses can be adopted 
if eventually it 1s decided that the 
United States must grow faster. 

continued on page 36 
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DANGERS of launching a 


NEW PRODUCT 
Snell Research can help overcome them 


Here’s how, in some typical 
case histories of Snell clients: 


Product Research and Development 
—A few years ago Snell was retained to 
develop new products, applications, and 
markets for sugar. Extensive research 
and development work by Snell resulted 
in the creation of a new synthetic deter- 
gent—based on sugar! 


Product Application—A Snell client in 
the paper industry, for whom we had 
developed a fine additive, wanted to 
explore uses in other fields. Unfortunately, 
their highly qualified staff's experience 
was limited to the one field. Snell, with 
experts in practically every product field, 
found the new product has potentialities 
as both a good emulsifier and a paint 
plasticizer. Only the very largest manu- 
facturing companies can duplicate the 
breadth of experience and background 
the Snell ‘‘brain-trust’’ of technical ex- 
perts can offer you! 


Product Improvement — One Snell 
client found their product, an adhesive 
bandage, slipping in quality. Tape was 
going gooey in storage on druggists’ 
shelves. Snell research helped this client 
bring his product quality up to equal the 
best on the market, and retain his share 
of sales. 


Product Evaluation—A Snell brewery 
client wanted to expand production and 
take advantage of a more efficient pro- 
duction technique but feared the taste of 
the beer might suffer. Snell food tech- 
nologists, taste panels, and engineers 
checked the new process and hundreds of 
samples of beer made under new and old 
systems, recommended the switch to the 
more profitable modern process. The 
change went unnoticed by the customers, 
and sales continued to climb. 


Market Research—A Snell client with 
a waste product had briefly considered 
building a plant to use it to manufacture 
another product; but had given up after 
their own brief survey showed the new 
product to be already overproduced. When 
they consulted Snell for checking, how- 
ever, Snell predicted there would be a 
shortage within three years. The client 
waited two years, built the plant—and 
now has a profitable new product instead 
of a waste! 
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Toxicology—One of the largest frozen 
food companies began getting complaints 
on the flavor of one of their green vege- 
tables. Since hundreds of thousands of 
dollars were at stake, they consulted 
Snell to find out what was wrong. Snell by 
analyzing tests, and checking on the 
farm, was able to prove that the taste— 
actually toxic—was due to a new type of 
insecticide sprayed on the fields hundreds 
of yards away on a windy day long before 
the harvest! 


Engineering—A large midwestern firm 
desired to produce its own brand of 
instant coffee, to outstanding 
flavor, body, and bouquet. They engaged 
Snell to handle all details, from design to 
engineering, to supervision of actual proc- 
ess startup. The fine qualities ‘‘built into”’ 
this resultant product made it such a 
success that Snell was commissioned to 
enlarge the plant, which has recently gone 
into production. 


What's Your Product Problem?— 
Whatever it is, and whatever your prod- 
uct field—chemicals, chemical specialties, 
personal products, pulp and paper, pro- 
tective coatings, plastics, textiles, foods, 
petroleum, rubber—Snell has men who 
‘“*know the score”’ in that field, and who 
can work with you creatively and profit- 
ably in developing, producing, protecting, 
and marketing new ideas. This broad 
experience can be decisive in protecting 
not only your ideas, but also the thou- 
sands of dollars you spend developing 
them. And the cost of Snell service is less 
than you might imagine! Half the jobs 
we do cost less than $1000! 


SEND FOR 
FREE BOOKLET 


On Research Development & 
Testing “SERVICES FOR 
YOU.” It tells you how Snell 
ean serve YOU! No obliga- 
tion, of course. Foster D. 
Snell, Inc., Dept. D-3,29 West 
15th Street, N. Y. 11, N. Y. 
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Business spokesmen contend that 
the best way to make the economy ex- 
pand is to enhance individual and 
business incentives by cutting taxes. 
They want lower individual and cor- 
porate income rates, and they want 
more generous depreciation allow- 
ances. 

Labor representatives disagree. 
They urge that expansion be spurred 
by increasing consumption. They be- 
lieve that buying power should be 
strengthened by raising wages and 
by cutting excise and lower-bracket 
individual income levies. 

Business men say greater invest- 
ment will create incomes and bolster 
buying power. Labor says heavier 
consumption will create the sales that 
will make business men purchase ad- 
ditional plant and equipment. 


Uncle Sam’s share 

These are not the only remedies put 
forward by business and labor, and 
the proposals for stimulating eco- 
nomic activity don’t stop with these 
two groups. 

Mr. Eisenhower is a firm supporter 
of the business view that lower taxes 
will provide needed incentives, and he 
still hopes that he will be able to 
balance the budget and recommend a 
tax cut before he leaves the White 
House in January 1961. 

An increasingly large number of 
Democrats—and some Republicans— 
are coming to believe that any budget 
surplus should be used to expand Fed- 
eral activities rather than to reduce 
taxes. They are of a school that main- 
tains that heavier Federal spending 
not only would stimulate growth, but 
would assure that essential national 
needs will be met. 

What they are saying is that growth 
is Iimportant—but it’s equally impor- 
tant to be sure that you’re growing in 
the right direction. They would have 
the Government spend more for de- 
fense, foreign aid, schools, hospitals, 
roads, and other public facilities and 
would leave the consumer with less to 
spend for luxury goods such as out- 
sized automobiles and elaborate ap- 
pliances. They believe that this is the 
way to win the cold war and to per- 
suade the underdeveloped countries to 
embrace democracy rather than com- 
munism. 

The proposals for increased Gov- 
ernment spending are a manifestation 
of a belief that the United States can 
win only if it denies itself some com- 
forts and channels a larger portion of 
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its resources into investment. Govern- 
ment spending diverts resources into 
one type of investment. Tax incen- 
tives for business attract resources 
into another type: the plant and ma- 
chinery base that must be expanded 
if the United States is to achieve large 
year-to-year increases in production. 

The United States is competing 
against a controlled one-party state, 
and an increasingly impressive body 
of opinion holds that it cannot com- 
pete successfully if it lets the market- 
place pressures of consumer and busi- 
ness demands continue to determine 
investment policy to the same degree 
that they do today. 

The Soviet Union obtains huge in- 
creases in Capacity in selected, critical 
heavy industries by allocating man- 
power and materials to those indus- 
tries at the expense of others. Russian 
consumers always have been given the 
short end of the stick, and they are 
getting it again in the new seven-year 
plan. Production of heavy industrial 
goods is to be boosted 85-88 per cent 
by 1965, but output of consumer 
goods is to rise only 62-65 per cent— 
and American experts think that per- 
centage will eventually be cut. 





A shift of emphasis 


Those who maintain that the Fed- 
eral Government must do more to 
stimulate growth and must channel 
resources into essential goods may not 
win out in the end, but their views are 
becoming more influential. To the ex- 
tent that their beliefs gain acceptance 
in the future, there will be a measur- 
able change in Government policy. 


But it will be a shift of emphasis. No other office machine does so many jobs 
It will not be a break with the past. SO easily...for SO little! 


It will not be a new departure. The 
granting of rapid amortization privi- 
leges has encouraged private compa- 
nies to pour billions of dollars into 
facilities that the Administration be- 
lieves are essential for national de- 
fense. The 27.5 per cent tax depletion 
allowance spurs a continuing search 
for new minerals resources. The Gov- 
ernment will spend a record peace- 
time total of just under $81 billion —_ 
this year, including $40.8 billion for re x . - tre TERNS “TNEAMO-RAE? amp “eseneneny ang HeneTenNs 

national defense and $3.9 billion for _— “ wars 46 Tiina in cache shaasedneknamiwiesanedenkbed 
mutual security, as well as substantial 
sums for atomic energy, hydroelectric 
power, public office buildings, and 
other projects. Government grants, 
subsidies, credits, and loan guarantees 
stimulate the construction of hospitals, 
roads, homes, ships, airports, and 
many other facilities. END 


Billing, addressing, communications . . . businesses throughout America 
use the ‘““Thermo-Fax’’ Copying Machine—in over 100 different ways— 
to speed work and cut costs. It’s completely electric. It makes dry 
copies of business papers in four seconds! That’s why more businessmen 
prefer ‘““Thermo-Fax’’ Copying Machines—proved by recent surveys 
made by leading business publications. Phone your dealer for a demon- 
stration, or mail the coupon now. 


TUfiwnesora mast” AND |J\JANUFACTURING COMPANY 
...-WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW 


MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY Dept. HQ-39. St. Pau! 6, Minn. 
Please send me details on how the ‘‘Thermo-Fax’’ Copying Machine 

will help me cut costs in my business. 

Name = estes —_— patincpiatainaiiapitianie -_ 
Company____ ei . : 
Address. ——— , on 
City ___ : Zone__ State____ ast ae 
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AIRLINER AHEAD OF SCHEDULE 


START WITH WESTERN UNION 


Switching Center is the “heart” 
of Boeing’s private wire system. 
Records are kept of all mes- 
sages while traffic is directed. 


Subcontractors are contacted 


on problems. This means a 
closer working relationship that 
approaches inplant facilities. 


How Boeing uses 12,823 miles of private wire 
circuits to break research and production records 


To produce the 707 Jetliner, Boeing once again turned 
to its extensive Western Union Private Wire System 
to speed communications between widely dispersed 
facilities. Regardless of location, every unit of 
Boeing, including subcontractors, has been welded 
into one custom-designed communications network. 


This entire network is automatically interconnected 
with normal Western Union channels for speedy 

and economical transmission of written messages 
anywhere. Any Boeing record communication can be 
sent anywhere, instantaneously, over Boeing's 
Western Union Private Wire System. 


How about your business? Western Union can 
design a private wire system to fit your particular 
communications needs. For more information, send 
a collect wire today to: Western Union, Private Wire 
Division, New York. It may well be your most 
important single decision of 1959. 


Engineering departments are 
linked to testing and develop- 
ment labs. Answers to all prob- 
lems are transmitted instantly. 


PRIVATE WIRE SYSTEMS 
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Executives are provided with 
data on operations. Decisions 
become surer, swifter, via 
Western Union Private Wires. 





TOUGH CUSTOMER? 


Yes! And with good reason. He demands a lot of him- 
self and his car. He demands a car that stands up to 
his tough schedule. (And that Ford does with 
rugged wide-base frame, great new inner strength, 
world famous V-8 go. ) 

He demands a car that keeps down expenses. (Ford 
does! Ford’s the lowest priced of the most popular 
three. Standard Ford engines—Six or V-8—thrive on 
regular gas, save up to $1 a tankful. With new full- 
flow oil filtration Fords go 4000 miles without an oil 
change. And new standard Ford aluminized muftlers 
last twice as long as conventional types. ) 

He demands a car that keeps up appearances. 
(The world’s most beautifully proportioned cars are 
Fords! Furthermore, Ford’s amazing new Diamond 
Lustre Finish keeps its brilliance, never needs waxing! ) 

Most of all, he demands full value for his money. 
(So do a lot of other smart business people. Latest 
reports show leading business fleets are switching to 
Fords.) We hope you'll be a “tough” customer, too! 


..-.- 59 FORD FLEETS 
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Does Big Business 


Breed Conformity”? 


“WE ARE breeding a race of fright- 
ened men, of payroll cowards guided 
by their associates’ approval. This is 
a death sentence for bold and ener- 
getic thinking.” So says, in effect, one 
out of every five men in a distin- 
guished group of chief executives 
viewing the problems of individual- 
ism vs. conformity in business. 

How strong are the pressures for 
conformity in big companies? Is the 
“organization man” a sociologist’s fic- 
tion or a dominant force in our soci- 
ety? Is traditional American individu- 
alism—and, more specifically, vital 
executive initiative—-in serious dan- 
ger of extinction? 

To explore top management's views 
on this subject, which has profound 
implications inside and outside busi- 
ness, DR&MI has just completed a 
survey of its regular 160 Presidents’ 
Panel members—three out of four of 
them heads of companies among the 
500 largest U.S. industrials. 


Cause for alarm? 

One in five of the presidents sees 
a very real danger that as a corpora- 
tion grows and its internal organiza- 
tion becomes more complex, manage- 
ment personne! at every level tend to 
become submerged as individuals and 
reduced to playing the role of “yes 
men.” But seven in ten company chiefs 
believe that the “organization man” 
does not exist in their companies or, 
if conceding that he does exist to some 
degree, regard him without alarm. 
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Is the “organization man“ guilty as charged? Here’s 
the considered verdict of DR&MI’s panel of top 
company presidents, who set the organizational 


climate for a sizable segment of U.S. industry. 


There is a current tendency, some 
of these men observe, to adopt new 
nomenclature for some rather old and 
familiar human phenomena and to 
confuse a change in labeling with a 
change in product. The “organization 
man,” they say, is just a fashionable 
catchword title for the type of indi- 
vidual who always has and always 
will exist—the man who prefers to 
have others do his thinking. As peo- 
ple multiply and institutions grow big- 
ger and more complex, they argue, 
there will naturally be more such men 
around. 

A substantial number of presidents 
who acknowledge the existence of the 
conformist in the organization believe 
he is largely confined to the lower 
echelons of management and that the 
true individualists gravitate to execu- 
tive positions. There is a widespread 
conviction that the man who never 
sticks his neck out and is afraid to 
say anything but “yes” is soon out of 
the running for top management re- 
sponsibilities. One top executive says 


it is “successful individualism” that 
attracts attention and is promoted. 
“The stronger individuals will always 
rise above their environment.” An- 
other man points out, typically: 
“From my observation over the years, 
there is always a small percentage of 
the executive group in any company 
who have built-in initiative and will 
not conform to the ‘organization man’ 
pattern, regardless of the industrial 
environment. Those who conform 
would probably do so under any cir- 
cumstances.” 


The guise of conformity 
Where conformity appears to exist 
among top management men, one 
president notes shrewdly, it may be 
little more than a convenient mask. 
‘People capable of leadership do not 
confuse appearance and substance. 
Hence, they may conform in routine 
matters to minimize waste motion and 
save their nonconformity for areas 
that really matter. A good executive 
has a pride of individualism and ac- 
4] 














[O WHAT EXTENT, if any, do national 
opinion polls, business surveys, TV 
ratings, and the like themselves sway 
public and business opinion and en- 
courage conformity? 

Few presidents on the DR&MI 
Panel—a scant 3 per cent—think that 
surveys have no effect on opinion. On 
the other hand, those who see some 
influence rarely regard it with alarm. 

Public opinion tallies are more 
often seen aS a symptom than as a 
cause of majority conformity. Some 
presidents say polls may give a popu- 
lar opinion national sanction and psy- 
chological appeal, but the effects are 
neither deep nor long. 

But industrial leaders consider them- 
selves much less easily influenced than 





Do Polls and Surveys Sway Opinion? 


Slightly 38% 
Moderately 25% 
Considerably nee re 23% 
Not at all P | 3% 
No opinion 11% 


the general public by polls and sur- 
veys. While opinion and fact polling 
may somewhat encourage imitative 
management and standardized decision 
patterns, it is inevitable that decisions 
made from the same factual base will 
be similar, they say. 

They worry a good deal more that 
the picture of the business world pre- 
sented to the public in entertainment 
media is giving the public a distorted 
view of executive morality. 








complishment that will not submit to 
being strictly an ‘organization man.’ ” 

But far more presidents believe that 
‘a happy mixture” of individualism 
and conformity makes the most ca- 
pable executive. Typical of this view 
is this man’s comment: 


> 


Our modern business and industrial life 
is SO much more complex than tn any pre- 
vious period of our economic history that 
the complete rugged individualist has be- 
come almost an anachronism. Modern 
management needs the ‘organization man,’ 
but it does not require the type of faceless 
‘organization man’ who lacks the imagina 
tion, the curiosity, and the initiative to play 
a vital part in promoting successful com- 
petitive growth. Without the crossbreeding 
of the ‘organization man’ and the individu 
alist, we might soon be faced with a form 
of corporate with 
stifling of the incentive for individual en- 
thusiasm and initiative. 


socialism, consequent 


[he key executive who takes the 
company view, who can collate infor- 
mation, and who can build an effec- 
tive working group out of diverse per- 
sonalities and skills does not deserve 
the implied criticism that goes with 
the “organization man” label, many 
presidents say. They argue that the 
executive is no less an individual to- 
day simply because the bigness of the 
organization makes it necessary for 
him to base his decisions on facts sup- 


plied by many sources. He still retains 
his initiative and his decision-making 
ability. 

One president sums up the rea- 
soning behind this consensus view this 
way: 


Ihe business environment in which we 
live today is vastly different from that of 
25 years ago. Prior to that time, there was 
no Securities and Exchange Commission 
Act, there was no National Labor Relations 
Act, there was no Taft-Hartley Law, there 
was no Robinson-Patman Act. In the in- 
tervening period, there have been a host of 
new laws, court decisions, and rules and 
regulations of administrative agencies, 
which govern business conduct today. As a 
result of these factors and other circum- 
stances, uniform company-wide _ policies 
have become a virtual necessity, and, as a 
further result, individual executives must 
operate and administer within the frame- 
work of such policies lest the company be 
in a hazardous legal position, which would 
inevitably result if executives set policies 
based on their own interpretation or lack 
of information on legal requirements. 

Furthermore, within the last 25 years, 
companies have had to contend with wide- 
spread unionization, which cannot be satis- 
factorily handled in multiplant operations 
according to the ideas of an individual 
plant manager or a local personnel depart- 
ment. Large customers operating nationally 
through many divisions or branches have 
become more important in the scheme of 
things and so, too, require a uniform poli- 
cy. Undoubtedly, all of these things have 


contributed toward less scope for individ- 
ual action on the part of lower levels of 
management, but have increased the prob- 
lems of higher echelons, thereby necessitat- 
ing a caliber of management that has ini- 
tiative and the ability to think broadly. 


An “organization man’s” rebuttal 


In reply to the thesis presented by 
William H. Whyte in his best-seller 
The Organization Man that there is a 
pressure for conformity in big busi- 
ness today which may ultimately spell 
the end of American individualism 
and business initiative, another presi- 
dent says: 

Whyte draws attention to certain dangers 
confronting individual personality in large- 
scale organizations. Clearly, however, his 
case 1s overworked. Perhaps he intended it 
to be. He was out to make an issue and so 
was inclined to select his evidence accord- 
ingly. I think there is a tendency to con- 
formity in large organizations, but I do 
not think it is serious. In such an organiza- 
tion, there must necessarily be wide par- 
ticipation in any decision. Indeed, it is 
sometimes difficult to say exactly where 
the decision is made, because, when the 
matter reaches top management, it is in the 
form of recommendations based on a cer- 
tain selection of material and a certain 
arrangement of the case that are themselves 
of a decision-making nature. 

At every stage, too, the process involves 
consultation and conference. At every one 
of these stages, the individuals concerned 
will be of varying aggressiveness. The 
larger the organization, the more likelihood 
there is that in this process the more rug- 
ged individualist will be tamed to use the 
arts of persuasion rather than those of 
domination. Whether or not this is to be 
regarded as a threat to individuality ts, 
however, another matter. It seems to me it 
depends on whose individuality you have 
in mind—the rugged individualist, or those 
dominated by him. 


This growing trend toward manage- 
ment by committee and conference 
has also been cited as a reason for 
conformity in executive thinking. 
Some management authorities are now 
saying that this group decision mak- 
ing has gone too far in industry—that 
several minds are not necessarily bet- 
ter than one, and that groups are often 
less efficient than individual executive 
action. 

Among the DR&MI Panel execu- 
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Should Company Executives Be Public Leaders? 


Companies that expect their executives to be active in 
such outside activities as civic and community affairs, 
charity, and politics are clearly in the majority. In fact, 
86 per cent of the presidents on the DR&MI Panel report 
that they expect company executives to extend their lead- 
ership outside the company. Many point out that while 
such activities are entirely voluntary, they are encouraged. 

Presidents consider that political activity among execu- 
tives is becoming increasingly important. Some believe 
this is necessary to counteract labor’s political activity, 
while others state it is merely an obligation of citizenship. 
But many more stress that business has a stake in politics 
that needs protecting: “If business neglects politics, poli- 
tics will neglect business,” one president states. A few 


controversial. (For another view, see interview with Vice 
President Nixon on page 147.) 

Private clubs and public charity are not considered so 
important to the company as are civic and community 
affairs, where altruism and responsibility, along with more 
practical motives, are cited. Many presidents believe that 
community leadership contributes importantly to an exec- 
utive’s self-development and growth. And others value 
such activity for its contacts or for the company’s prestige. 

But while most company presidents say that they think 
outside activities are desirable, they add that the decision 
as to the type of activity is left to the individual executive. 

As one president sums up the common view, “It is 
more important that the individual executive participate 
actively in those groups he feels to be most worthwhile.” 


presidents, however, rule politics out as too divisive or 


tives there is a remarkable likeness of 
view on this aspect of the current 
business environment. The committee, 
they agree, is useful in developing 
all aspects of a problem, in obtain- 
ing information and recommendations 
(particularly from specialists), in 
communicating the decision factors, 
and in gaining support for the final 
decision. But the decision itself, say 
the presidents, cannot be delegated to 
the group; it must remain the sole re- 
sponsibility of one fully accountable 
top executive. 


The president must decide 


If the president, or some other ac- 
countable executive, uses a committee 
or conference to make decisions that 
he should make himself, say the pan- 
elists, he evades, dilutes, or actually 
surrenders his own responsibility. But, 
add most of the presidents, if he did 
not confer or listen to a fact-gathering 
and advisory board, he would run the 
greater risk of making ill-informed 
and less reliable decisions. 

Presidents were asked to what de- 
gree they regarded themselves as “‘or- 
ganization men” as contrasted with 
“rugged individualists’—and whether 
they had changed in this regard dur- 
ing their business lives. Admittedly, 
both terms have unpleasant connota- 








tions. And few men willingly classify 
themselves in either category without 
offering some definition or qualifica- 
tion. Yet, the self-appraisals indicate 
that about one in ten men regards 
himself as an out-and-out individual- 
ist; about three in ten consider them- 
selves “organization men”; and the 
balance—six out of ten—see them- 
selves as a varying blend of the more 
typical qualities implied in each ex- 
treme. For the few who say they have 
changed in one direction or the other 
during their business careers, they ad- 
mit three-to-two that they have be- 
come more organization-minded since 
becoming president. A good many 
more, regardless of their self-appraisal, 
say they have always been the kind of 
men they are today. 

Of the presidents who regard them- 
selves as “organization men,” most 
attribute to this personality qualities 
rather different—- and considerably 
more desirable — than the stereotype 
implies. Being an “organization man” 
to these men often means that they 
are concerned most with getting the 
right people in the right place and en- 
couraging them to produce results, but 
it also means that they do not sur- 
render their right to express their 
thoughts fully and forcefully. No- 
where, among this group, is there any 


mention of discomfort, frustration, or 
abrogation of leadership. One man 
forcefully states his “conviction that 
consideration for my associates is pref- 
erable to the cultivation of my ego, 
which is what most of this rugged in- 
dividualism amounts to.” The self- 
described “organization man” views 
himself as selfless—but far from face- 
less or mindless. 


Tough but tactful 


From the few men who describe 
themselves as clear-cut individualists 
come comments like this: “Experience 
has repeatedly strengthened my con- 
viction that it is more important to 
make the right decision than the popu- 
lar decision.” The forthright individu- 
alists ascribe to themselves, too, a 
high degree of provocative inquisitive- 
ness: “I find myself constantly want- 
ing to challenge things the organiza- 
tion seems to take for granted.” But 
some of the individualists admit that 
they have adapted their techniques, if 
not their basic personalities, to the 
organization: “I feel now that I am 
the same individualist | was years ago, 
except that now I wear the kid gloves 
of diplomacy and tact.” 

But the majority of company presi- 
dents regard themselves as a blend 

continued on page 149 
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Today’s used machinery 
market is a useful medium for 
quick disposal of surplus 
equipment, a fast supplier 

of urgent needs, and a 
frequent solution to 


capital budget problems. 








FROG AND SWITCH PLANER, purchased used in 1956 for $60,000 (half the original 


price), turns out rail sections at American Brake Shoe Company’s Buffalo, N. 


Y., plant. 


It typifies the kind of large, heavy-duty machine available on the used market. 


Buying and Selling Used Equipment 


[Tl WAS a glum factory manager who 
scanned his now-motionless pride and 
joy, a fully automated assembly line 
that turned out tops for electronic 
condensers. Built for a long-term Gov- 
ernment contract, it had been stilled 
by a Washington economy wave. Now 
the unit was worth its weight in scrap, 
for scrap it would become before com- 
petitors would be allowed to buy it 
and its secrets. 

As a last resort, the factory man- 
ager called a used machinery dealer 
and outlined his problem. The dealer 
had a suggestion: let the factory dis- 
mantle the unit to preserve all pro- 
prietary secrets, and he would buy the 
components for resale. Thus the com- 
pany managed to cushion what could 
have been a considerable loss. 

Some 2,500 miles away, a conven- 
tional assembly line in a much smaller 
plant was turning out 250-gallon heat- 
ing tanks to fill an important contract. 
Suddenly the line stopped when a key 
unit, a bending roll machine, broke 
down. Delivery of a new unit would 
take several months, far too long to 
meet the contract deadline. 

The company’s president and his 
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production chief pored over some bro- 
chures recently received from used 
machinery dealers. One listed the ex- 
act item needed. A quick phone call 
set up a date to inspect the machine. 
Within three days of their order, the 
factory executives had the machine 
in their shop and an assembly line 
once more in full swing. 

A problem of still a different nature 
confronted a third plant superintend- 
ent. He urgently needed eight units of 
a certain machine tool and could have 
used ten to meet his production sched- 
ule. But it had been a bad year for 
the company. All it could spare was 
$125,000, enough for only five units 
at new-machine quotations. 

Before spending the money, the 
plant superintendent called some local 
used machinery dealers and felt them 
out. In no time at all, he had pur- 
chased ten used machines in excellent 
condition and was able to return part 
of the $125,000 appropriation to his 
astonished company treasurer. 

Incidents of this sort are an every- 
day occurrence in the used machinery 
and machine tools markets. The used 
markets provide a means for quick 
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disposal of equipment that is either 
surplus or slated for replacement by 
newer, more efficient production tools 
while, at the same time, they supply 
capital that can be applied to retool- 
ing. They also offer a solution to 
emergency equipment needs and re- 
solve many problems created by a 
shortage of funds. 

Used machinery dealers have been 
called midwives to small industry. 
They have made possible the birth of 
many companies that could never 
have raised the capital needed to buy 
new equipment. 

For example, in New York, two 
men developed and patented a novel 
air cylinder but lacked funds to go 
into production. They shopped the 
used machinery market, bought a few 
inexpensive, older machines, and 
started taking small orders. As the 
business grew, they traded in their 
inefficient old equipment for later- 
model used machinery. They expand- 
ed their product line. This process of 
trading up and adding on continued 
until today the company employs 350 
workers, has an up-to-date plant, and 
is busily turning out jet-assist-takeoff 
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units on contract to the U.S. Air Force. 

Today, used industrial machinery 
has achieved an acceptance it never 
knew before World War II. 

“They used to say, ‘Don’t buy used 
if you don’t want to get stuck,” re- 
calls a veteran purchasing executive 
for one of the country’s largest elec- 
tronics and home appliance manufac- 
turers. “Today you can buy in the 
used market with confidence.” 


Out of the bargain basement 

Dealers in used machines have been 
on the scene since at least the turn 
of the century, but it took World 
War I to make them any kind of an 
industrial factor. Between the two 
great wars, the majority operated in a 
bargain-basement atmosphere. World 
War II brought fundamental changes. 

The Government set up many 
plants of its own and bought produc- 
tion equipment for hordes of contrac- 
tors. At the war’s end, thousands of 
these nearly new machines were un- 
loaded. 

Used machinery dealers snapped 
this equipment up, and the nation’s 
industrial complex, eager to retool 
and fill peacetime demands, supplied 
a ready market. But enough equip- 
ment was available to create ex- 
tremely lively competition among the 
dealers. 

Most dealers found it necessary to 
adopt the selling methods of the capi- 
tal goods manufacturer and leave the 
bargain-basement atmosphere behind. 
Many dimly lit, dusty sheds were re- 
placed by clean, well-illuminated 
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When Buying Used Equipment 


e First thoroughly investigate cost, availability, and production rates of new 
equipment. 


e Consider reliability and productivity as well as price. 
e Buy from reputable dealers who guarantee their machinery. 


e Make sure the manufacturer is still in business; get the unit’s serial num- 
ber, and check the manufacturer on its age and parts availability. 


e Make sure motors, drives, and speeds conform to manufacturer’s rec- 
ommendations. 


e Check the unit’s completeness and accessories offered with it. 


e Give the machine a thorough technical inspection; where great accuracy is 
required, solicit the aid of the manufacturer’s technical representative. 


e Where possible, test the machine under power before taking delivery. 


e Think twice about a machine whose type is in high demand if it has been 
offered for an unduly long period of time. 


® Be certain the machine’s power requirements match your power supply. 


a 


© Where more than one type will do the job, consider the alternatives. 


e Make sure responsibility for rigging and loading is fixed; if you assume it, 
be certain to get an accurate estimate of costs. 


e Always include in your purchase order the machine’s serial number and a 
acceptance 


statement making 


of the machine contingent on its being re- 


ceived as inspected, loaded, blocked, and accepted by the carrier for ship- 
ment, and that the seller has free and clear title to it. 


showrooms. In place of a dash of 
paint to pretty up a worn unit, dealers 
substituted excellent, close-tolerance 
rebuilding, backed by iron-clad guar- 
antees and crack service departments. 

Some used machinery dealers had 
always provided this kind of service, 
but now it was the rule instead of the 
exception. Production managers found 
they could buy used equipment with 
tolerances and serviceability as good 
as new. It was a lesson they retained. 

There are many kinds of machinery 
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REBUILDING DEPARTMENT of Botwinik Bros., Inc., New Haven, Conn., restores used 
machines to new-machine tolerances. Such specialists rebuild for their own used sales 
departments and for other dealers and factories that want to refurbish equipment. 
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on the used market, but machine tools 
and machinery for processing and 
chemical applications are the most 
numerous and significant. The used 
chemical and process equipment in- 
dustry rests in a relatively small num- 
ber of hands, some twelve dealers of 
substance and perhaps 30 lesser deal- 
ers. Most of them are concentrated in 
the New York-New Jersey metropoli- 
tan area, but some are located in the 
Midwest, the Southwest, and the Far 
West. 


Machine dealers unite 


Used machine tools are handled by 
a considerably larger number of deal- 
ers. In addition to some 250 commis- 
sion brokers, there are about 500 
stocking dealers, concentrated in ma- 
jor cities around the country. Approx- 
imately 225 of these stocking dealers 
—representing some 80 per cent of 
used machine tools sales—are organ- 
ized into the Machinery Dealers Na- 
tional Association. This trade group 
has helped to make far-reaching 
changes in the industry. 

One of its prime services is a mem- 
bership directory mailed from _ its 
Washington, D.C., headquarters upon 
request. Far more important is the 
code of ethics to which its members 
subscribe. Among other things, this 
code obligates member dealers to 
grant 30-day guarantees, represent of- 

continued on page 143 
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SUN’‘S MANAGEMENT COMMITTEE reviews architect's plans 
for new plant expansions at a regular weekly evening meeting. 
Ladd, Jr., assistant secretary; J. S. Thome, 
vice president, graphic arts group; J. E. Spector, vice president, 


Left to right: E. V. 
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Building a Profit-Minded 





paints and finishes group; E. N. Blackstead, vice president, chem- 
ical group; Norman E. Alexander, president; S. Z. Krinsly, secre- 
tary; M. J. Hoover, administrative vice president; J. J. Craig, 
freasurer. 


Middle Management 


NORMAN E. ALEXANDER, President, Sun Chemical Corp. 


Sun Chemical’s plan for achieving flexible, highly 


autonomous operation of its diversified divisions 


offers some helpful clues for any management seeking 


to tie executive progress to company profits. 


NO COMMODITY is in greater de- 
mand today by American industry 
than profit-oriented middle manage- 
ment. The need has been made acute 
by the unprecedented postwar growth 
of most companies and the major 
mergers which are continuing at the 
rate of more than a thousand a year. 

Many companies need to replace 
the aggressive division-level managers 
who have retired, died, or been pro- 
moted without leaving mature profit- 
generators to take their place. 

Small, medium-size, and large busi- 
ness concerns share the same problem 
and are in competition for the avail- 
able management talent. With giant 
corporations recruiting the top of each 
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years business school graduating 
class for their scientifically planned 
training programs, must smaller com- 
panies resign themselves to taking 
“second-best”? Or can small and 
medium-size businesses still develop 
a pool of management men with the 
drive and horse-sense which built 
America’s corporate giants from 
small, vigorous companies? 

Sun Chemical Corporation faced 
these questions two years ago. Sun 
at that time had assets of approxi- 
mately $28 million and annual sales 
of around $40 million. It had grown 
in all of the ways common to Ameri- 
can industry—first from horizontal 
mergers, the banding together of a 
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group of ink manufacturers for a 
larger share of the market; then from 
vertical mergers reaching back to raw 
products and moving closer to end 
products; and, finally, from what 
might be called “conglomerate” 
growth to get into promising new 
markets and to broaden the use of its 
research, experience, and facilities. 

The company had diverse lines, 
most of them with a good growth po- 
tential—such as printing inks, ma- 
chinery for special uses in the printing 
and lithographing industry, organic 
pigments, specialty waxes, textile 
chemicals, electrical insulations, paper 
and fabric coatings, paints, finishes, 
and waterproofing and maintenance 
products. 

Sun also had many other things in 
common with growing companies. At 
first, it had the benefit of the profit- 
minded, decision-making former own- 
ers of the several operating divisions 
who continued to manage them as in- 
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dividual divisions in the first years 
after their merger into the parent 
company. Then, as these men disap- 
peared, management became highly 
centralized. 

Under such a system, there is no 
way to measure current operations 
except by past performance. Markets 
can grow by leaps and bounds while 
company sales in the same areas show 
only moderate increases. In many in- 
stances, Opportunities multiply while 
sales volume remains static and costs 
increase. The easiest reaction in such 
cases is to attempt economies. Man- 
agement payrolls shrink; services are 
curtailed; research is abandoned; ex- 
penditures for development of prod- 
ucts, facilities, and men are elimi- 
nated. Such savings can make a bal- 
ance sheet look good for the moment, 
but collapse is inevitable. 


Powering the profit drive 

Of course, this is the extreme of 
centralization. But, in 1957, Sun 
Chemical’s new top management de- 
cided decentralization was the wiser 
course. It hammered away steadily at 
one basic problem: How could the 
company again obtain the same profit 
drive and operating flexibility in its 
divisions that they had enjoyed as 
small, well-managed companies? 

A complete change in middle man- 
agement thinking and functions was 
effected without anyone’s feeling that 
new rules were being forced on him 
from the top. While the metamorpho- 
sis is difficult to describe, some of the 
methods used and the results achieved 


may interest other companies, large 
and small, who face similar problems. 

Before deciding whether the com- 
pany’s operations should be central- 
ized or decentralized, Sun executives 
considered the pros and cons of both 
systems. They asked, for example, 
“What advantages do the managers of 
small companies have that the com- 
pany division. manager frequently 
lacks?” The answer was clear: com- 
plete responsibility for operating 
results; intimate knowledge of cus- 
tomers, suppliers, personnel, and op- 
erating problems; full respect from 
both subordinates and superiors; flex- 
ibility to adjust to changing condi- 
tions; and incentive to do the job. 

Then management asked itself, 
“What advantages do managers of 
successful, highly-centralized compa- 
nies have?” The answer seemed to be 
specialized training under a carefully 
developed operating formula, the suc- 
cess of which is partly due to accumu- 
lated momentum. 


Controlled autonomy 


On the basis of these findings, Sun 
chose decentralization with a high de- 
gree of autonomy, reinforced with a 
thorough system of controls. There 
was nothing altruistic in rebuilding 
personal ego and authority; it was 
simply the shortest route to profit and 
growth. 

Once the decision to decentralize 
became operating policy, develop- 
ments came to a head simultaneously. 
General managers, under the Sun pro- 
gram, were designated for each profit 
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Graphic record of one division man- 
ager’s struggle to meet monthly 
sales goals in a recession market. 
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center and given responsibility for all 
operations including product develop- 
ment, manufacturing, sales, technical 
service, credits and collections, em- 
ployment and training, and capital in- 
vestment. This responsibility was lim- 
ited only by basic policy as set forth in 
a corporate policy manual. 


Top management sets the course 

Three operating vice presidents 
were named, and each was placed in 
charge of a group of divisions with a 
certain affinity in markets, manu- 
facturing, or product development. 
These operating vice presidents, to- 
gether with the president, administra- 
tive vice president, treasurer, secre- 
tary, and assistant secretary, form 
a management committee which sets 
policy, administers controls, and pro- 
vides the flexibility needed in such 
an organization. 

It was found that for certain opera- 
tions the divisions could get more for 
their money through joint expendi- 
tures than from individual budgeting. 
These operations included such serv- 
ices as market research, central engi- 
neering, industrial relations, tax and 
insurance administration, and some 
central purchasing. By contrast, it was 
found that traffic, routine purchasing, 
costing, and other services would 
be more efficiently administered at 
division levels. 


Maintaining the controls 

The group vice presidents recog- 
nized that certain corporate services 
were essential to their operations and 
voluntarily wrote the costs into their 
operating budgets on a pro-rata basis. 
As a result, the administrative ex- 
pense that could be properly charged 
only to headquarters operations was 
reduced to 2 per cent of sales in the 
first year of the new plan and is now 
below | per cent. 

Simultaneously with its organiza- 
tional changes, Sun began a study of 
how practical controls could be main- 
tained for autonomous divisions. 

The first step was to provide for 
regular review of operational accom- 
plishments against established goals 
by the management committee. 

Setting up realistic profit goals was 
a firm indication of both the division 
manager’s grasp of his job and the 
effectiveness of top management’s op- 
erating controls. Again, preliminary 
discussion and review with the budget 
committee helped the division man- 

continued on page 158 
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The Continuing 


Boom in TRADING STAMPS — 


AARON STERNFIELD 


Though they’re still poison to plenty of re- 
tailers, trading stamps are proving a potent 
stimulus to sales for a growing army of 
chain stores and independent merchants. 


TRADING STAMPS, hailed as a 
miracle of merchandising by some re- 
tailers and condemned as an unfair 
trade advantage by others, are edging 
into new markets now that the chain 
grocery field in which they soared to 
success is virtually saturated with col- 
orful, sales-enticing premiums. 

Last year some $500 million worth 
of trading stamps were issued to cus- 
tomers of more than 200,000 retailers 
by an estimated 350 stamp compa- 
nies. [This was an I|1 per cent increase 
in stamp volume: over 1957—pretty 
impressive in a recession year. 

But, compared with the rate of 
growth from 1952 to 1956, last year’s 
increase was insignificant. In_ that 
four-year period, merchants offering 
trading stamps captured a 12 per cent 
share of the retail market. Progress 
has been slower since then. 

[wo developments accounted for 
the 1958 increase. Safeway, largest of 
the supermarket chains, adopted a 
stamp plan late in 1957, and Chicago, 
which had comparatively little trading 
stamp activity, opened up. Eight of 
the nation’s top ten food chains al- 
ready have stamp plans, and reports 
persist in trade circles that the two 
holdouts, despite their explicit deni- 
als, are wavering. 


Requisites for success 

However, for the first time in a 
decade, an appreciable number of 
food stores—mainly independents— 
dropped their stamp plans. Reason 
for their action was twofold: poor 
stamp plans offering weak premiums, 
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and the failure of the stamp compa- 
nies to get adequate circulation for 
the stamps by signing up neighboring 
merchants. One of the requisites for 
a successful stamp plan is that a wide 
variety of merchants in the same 
shopping area participate in the same 
plan. 

Food outlets and gasoline service 
stations, which concurrently account 
for about 75 per cent of the volume 
achieved by the stamp companies, 
most nearly fit the requisites for a suc- 
cessful stamp operation. 


A needed plus factor 

The trading stamp people admit 
that stamps, in themselves, are not 
enough of an inducement to cause a 
customer to switch his patronage from 
one retailer to another. But the stamps 
can make the difference when retail- 
ers offer competitively priced stand- 
ardized items. In the highly competi- 
tive food and gasoline markets where 
this standardization has reached a 
peak, stamps have provided a needed 
sales inducement. 

Share of the market is another con- 
sideration. Stamps cost the retailer 
2-3 per cent of gross sales. If, for 
example, there are 1,000 potential 
customers in the trading area, and the 
retailer, operating on a margin of 10 
per cent, has 100 of these customers, 
he can cover the 2 per cent cost of 
the trading stamps by increasing his 
sales volume by 20 per cent. In order 
to do this, he must wean away twenty 
customers from the competition. 

However, if another retailer has 
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5,000 customers of a potential 10,000, 
he must attract 1,000 of the remain- 
ing 5,000 just to break even. The 
higher the share of market the retailer 
already has, the less likely he is to 
benefit from a stamp plan. Or, from 
the other viewpoint, the greater the 
sale potential, the more attractive the 
stamp plan. 

Grocery stores and gasoline sta- 
tions, though links in giant chain op- 
erations, seldom have a commanding 
share of market in their area. 

The higher the retailer's gross mar- 
gin, the lower the sales gain required 
to make stamp sales profitable. Dr. 
Eugene R. Beem, economist for Sper- 
ry and Hutchinson Company, distrib- 
utors for S&H green stamps, figures 
that a supermarket must show a gain 
of 12-15 per cent to make stamps 
profitable, while a_ service station 
needs an I|1 per cent gain. 

Harold Raab, of the Trading Stamp 
Institute of America, a trade associa- 
tion of 31 stamp companies doing an 
estimated 60 per cent of the trading 
stamp business, points out that a 
“family of stamp givers” is needed to 
make any stamp plan successful. 

A collector of a particular stamp 
will remain a collector only so long 
as he can acquire a stamp from a 
wide variety of neighborhood mer- 
chants. If the stamp is available at 
only one or two local outlets, his 
chances of acquiring any meaningful 
guantity of stamps is diminished. 

Also, the plan must have a key out- 
let where he makes frequent and sub- 
stantial purchases. The supermarket is 
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the ideal outlet. The gasoline station, 
where purchases are frequent, if not 
substantial, is a strong second. 


New target: department stores 


Today only 4 or 5 per cent of the 
nation’s department stores have stamp 
plans, but this situation is due for a 
radical change. Although the first 
trading stamp plan was launched by 
a department store and other depart- 
ment stores have from time to time 
issued their own trading stamps, con- 
ditions until very recently were not 
ripe for any major move to stamps 
in this retail area. 

Specialty items sold by department 
stores are generally not available in 
other local outlets, thereby limiting 
the customers’ chances of collecting 
stamps. In addition, the rise of the 
discount house coincided with the re- 
cent spurt in trading stamp activity. 
The discount houses were able to 


undersell the department stores by 
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include luxury items that stamp savers ordinarily 


such substantial margins that trading 
stamps would have done little for the 
department stores except increase 
their overhead. 

But these conditions no longer exist 
to the degree that they did six years 
ago. The discount houses have offered 
more services and departments and 
are reaching the point where their 
operating overhead approaches that 
of the department stores. And the de- 
partment stores have begun meeting 
discount house competition. As the 
price gap between the two narrows, 
the inclination of the department 
stores to use trading stamps—and the 
incentive of the stamp companies to 
direct their attention to these outlets 
—increases. The department stores 
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probably offer the trading stamp busi- 
ness its greatest potential market. 

By the same token, if the antici- 
pated move in the department store 
field materializes, and if the stamps 
help them meet discount house com- 
petition, the discount houses may be 
forced to follow suit within the next 
three or four years. 


The shopping-center market 


A more immediate prospect for 
trading stamp growth appears to be 
shaping up in the suburban shopping 
center field, with the centers issuing 
their own stamps in many Cases. 

A decade ago, the shopping center 
generally enjoyed a wide trading area, 
with little competition from neighbor- 
ing shopping centers. But today the 
centers are in fierce competition, vy- 
ing for patronage in the same trading 
areas. As a result, they are seeking 
merchandising devices to _ increase 
their share of trade. As the number of 


value” offered at trading stamp redemption centers 


wouldn’t buy in regular outlets. 


shopping centers increases, the share 
of trade of the average shopping cen- 
ter decreases, and, according to the 
theory that the outlet with the small- 
est share has the most to gain with a 
stamp plan, such plans appear more 
and more attractive. Some California 
centers have already organized their 
own stamp plans, and this type of 
stamp operation is likely to spread. 
To date, the stamp companies have 
had little success with the chain vari- 
ety stores, and prospects for expan- 
sion in this field do not appear bright. 
In many shopping areas, there is only 
one chain 5 & 10 store, and that store 
will continue to get its share of busi- 
ness with or without stamps. Also, 
while the service stations and the food 


outlets can depend on regular cus- 
tomers, the chain variety store patron 
is Only an occasional buyer, and the 
stamps do not offer him nearly the 
Same inducement. 


Druggists cry “foul” 

Probably the most potent opposi- 
tion to trading stamps comes from 
the drug industry. The National As- 
sociation of Druggists, which has been 
fighting stamp plans largely on the 
issue Of fair trade, reports that the 
percentage of drug stores participating 
in stamp plans dropped from 12.2 
per cent in 1957 to 8.5 per cent last 
year. 

The druggists’ twin arguments are 
that trading stamps offer a discount 
which is the same as a price cut on 
fair-traded items, and that the re- 
tailer, by paying 2—3 per cent of his 
gross volume for trading stamps, must 
raise prices or cut profits. 

There is some substance to the 
druggists’ argument—stamp plans can, 
in certain cases, result in increased 
prices. The A&P chain, for example, 
has been meeting trading stamp com- 
petition by generally selling goods for 
less than its stamp-issuing competi- 
tors. And if stamps ever achieve com- 
plete saturation and are no longer 
capable of bringing in additional busi- 
ness, the consumer will have to bear 
the cost of the stamps. 


Stamps and food prices 

But, in practice, trading stamps do 
not raise food prices, according to a 
study of fifteen stamp cities and five 
non-stamp cities. The survey, con- 
ducted by Albert Haring and Wallace 
O. Yoder of Indiana University, cov- 
ered comparative prices On a month- 
by-month basis from 1950 through 
1956. The greatest spread, in Sep- 
tember 1951, showed that prices in 
stamp cities were 4 per cent higher 
than in non-stamp cities. However, 
from the middle of 1955, the stamp 
city prices fluctuated about the non- 
stamp average, dipped 2 per cent be- 
low the non-stamp average in Janu- 
ary 1956, and stayed there for five 
months. 

Stamp sellers received even more 
cheering news recently when the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture announced 
that the allegedly higher food prices 
paid by customers of stamp-dispen- 
sing supermarkets were more than off- 
set by the premiums received. 

The legal outlook for the trading 
stamp industry is good, although 
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there may be continued pressure in 
state legislatures to eliminate or cur- 
tail the use of trading stamps. Only 
Kansas has an outright ban on trading 
stamps, but a few other states have re- 
strictive laws which cripple the stamp 
plans. Federal intervention seems un- 
likely, since the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in 1957 declared that trading 
stamps, in themselves, are not un- 
lawful. 

Trading stamp competition forces 
non-stamp retailers to reduce prices 
in many instances, while the stamp- 
issuing outlets must keep their prices 
competitive. 


What the retailer pays 


The actual cost of the stamps to 
the retailer depends on his volume of 
purchases and on the stamp plan. The 
spread is from $2 to $3.50 per thou- 
sand stamps (the amount issued with 
$100 worth of retail purchases), but 
most retailers pay $2.50. Many mer- 
chants attempt to stimulate business 
on what normally are slow days by 
offering double stamps. This practice 
can lead to trouble when their com- 
petitors counter with triple or quad- 
ruple stamps, and an_ unprofitable 
“stamp war” results. 

One source of revenue for stamp 
companies is the percentage of stamps 
that are not redeemed. Opponents of 
stamp plans have estimated that up to 
30 per cent of stamps issued are never 
redeemed. However, the stamp com- 
panies scoff at the 30 per cent figure 
—most of them place the figure 
around 5 per cent. 

Although most of the stamp com- 
panies will not disclose their sales fig- 
ures, Sperry and Hutchinson ts gener- 
ally credited with doing the greatest 
volume of business in the field. In- 
dustry sources figure that S&H, Top 
Value, Gold Bond, and Eagle, in 
about that order, are the four sales 
leaders, accounting for about 60 per 
cent of the market. Other major 
stamp companies are Triple-S (the 
Grand Union plan), Merchant’s Green 
(a wholly-owned subsidiary of Food 
Fair), and King Korn. 


The Premium Market 


The nation’s 1,500 trading stamp re- 
demption centers, which last year 
moved goods with a retail value of 
$500 million, constitute a plus mar- 
ket for manufacturers. It is esti- 
mated that redemption center pre- 
miums increase the total volume of 
consumer goods sold by manufac- 
turers by $100 million a year or more. 

In a survey made by the Hamilton 
Manufacturing Company, makers of 
kitchen furniture, 68 per cent of the 
persons who redeemed stamps for 
merchandise said the items they se- 
lected at redemption centers were 
products they normally would not 
have bought. A survey by New York 
University School of Retailing placed 
this figure at a considerably lower 
22 per cent. 

The NYU survey showed that 
most of the stamp savers had needs 
which could |have been filled by items 
in the redemption catalogs, but few 
took advantage of the opportunity 
because they hadn't accumulated 
enough stamps. The stamp saver gen- 
erally buys the items for which he 
has a pressing need at a retail store. 


The stamp companies, seeking to 
broaden their market, plan to step up 
their consumer promotion activities. 
Group stamp-saving plans by such or- 
ganizations as the Parent-Teachers 
Association, the Boy Scouts, church 
groups, and volunteer fire brigades 
are encouraged. Members are asked 
not to contribute cash for the or- 
ganization objective, but to turn in 
Stamps. 

The Norge Division of the Borg- 
Warner Corp. has taken advantage of 
the trading stamp boom to stimulate 
sales of its appliances by offering 
prizes to dealers and retail salesmen. 
Norge’s 87 distributors have enrolled 
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extensively on distribution and marketing 
problems as an editor of Vend magazine 
and a contributor to Billboard. A former 
newspaper editor and publisher, Mr. Stern- 
field has also been editor of Hunting and 
Fishing magazine. 


When he eventually redeems his 
stamps (only 24 per cent in the NYU 
survey did so during the year), he 
selects products he might never have 
bought otherwise. 

Goods offered by redemption cen- 
ters range from catcher’s masks to 
fire engines, but the concentration 
is on housewares and appliances and 
items with “remembrance value.” 

There is no manufacturing market 
for trading stamp premiums as such. 
Most of the goods are nationally ad- 
vertised products sold at the re- 
demption stamp equivalent of depart- 
ment store averages, but higher than 
discount store prices. 

Redemption centers take more 
business away from department 
stores than they do from all other 
types of retail outlets combined, the 
NYU survey showed. Some 60 per 
cent of stamp savers said the pur- 
chase would have been made in a 
department store. Another 23 per 
cent said they would have made the 
purchase in a discount store, while 7 
per cent would have gone to a small 
independent store. 


8,000 dealers and salesmen in the 
plan, with the dealer having the op- 
tion of using the stamps himself or 
awarding them to the salesmen. 

To date, none of the major stamp 
companies has made any serious at- 
tempt to sell manufacturers on the 
idea of rewarding sales personnel with 
stamp bonuses, but the success of the 
Norge plan might well cause them to 
investigate this area. 

However, stamp companies will 
continue to concentrate their major 
effort in the retail field, with the em- 
phasis on developing new categories 
of retail outlets. This year stamp com- 
panies are expecting a minimum sales 
increase of 6 per cent, based on the 
anticipated rise in volume of existing 
accounts. 

But the trading stamp industry, 
looking back on its phenomenal 
growth in less than a decade, will not 
settle for the minimum. END 
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Why stockpile inventory... when 
United Air Lines Air Freight can deliver right 
off your production line? Reserved space on 
900-plus daily flights, 82-market coverage, the 
“right” flight at almost any hour, extra care 
from door to door...all are reasons many busi- 
nessmen who fly United also ship United. 
We'll be happy to tell you many more. 









For free booklet that tells the 
Air Freight profit story, 
just write Cargo Sales Division, 
United Air Lines, 36 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


YOU PAY NO MORE FOR EXTRA CARE WHEN YOU SHIP... ort 
® 
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ECONOMIC UPSWING: I/ndian steel plant, Nigerian railway workshop, and Guatemalan highway all financed by World Bank loans 


typify the rapid industrialization and mobilization taking place in many of the underdeveloped areas around the globe. 


Needed: A New Look at 
Overseas Investment 


Fast-breaking developments abroad promise new 


incentives to U.S. companies with a stake in over- 


seas business. This rundown of the key forces at 


work on foreign fronts can serve as your guide 


to intelligent planning for the months ahead. 


ONE ITEM THAT is bound to ap- 
pear with some frequency on the agen- 
das of board room conferences this 
year is “Company Investments Over- 
seas.’ To some management planning 
committees, the problems to be re- 
solved in this area of study will be as 
strange as the markets themselves. To 
other management groups already in- 
volved in Overseas operations, it will 
be more a matter of reviewing and 
revising existing programs to conform 
with the expanding theatre of inter- 
national trade. In either case, Ameri- 
can management will have to make 
some fast, tough decisions in the 
months immediately ahead. 

And, in many cases, immediate 
and future programs for overseas in- 
vestments may have to be upgraded if 
maximum potentials in sales and prof- 
its are to be realized. Here are some 
of the reasons why: 
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@ The European Common Market is 
no longer a paper plan. This potential 
mass market of 165 million people be- 
gan operations on January |. 

e Asa dramatic prelude to the open- 
ing of the European Common Market, 
ten European countries radically al- 
tered their fiscal practice to permit 
convertibility of their currencies in 
trade interchange with other nations. 
Only six of the countries actually 
function within the ECM. They are 
France (which devalued its franc from 
420 to 493.7 to the dollar to improve 
its trading position), West Germany, 
Italy, the Netherlands, Belgium, and 
Luxembourg. But in order to compete 
and possibly also to encourage the 
eventual creation of a broader Euro- 
pean Free Trade Area, equivalent cur- 
rency convertibility action also was 
taken by Great Britain, Norway, Den- 
mark, and Sweden. An ancillary de- 
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velopment was removal of quotas 
from 90 per cent of France’s Euro- 
pean imports. India, Austria, and Fin- 
land have also taken steps toward 
freer convertibility. 

® To encourage and reinforce the 
free exchange of currency, at least in 
trade channels, the U.S. Government 
has endorsed, in principle, the pro- 
posal to increase the gold and cur- 
rency holdings of the International 
Monetary Fund from $9.2 billion to 
$14.3 billion. This will cushion some 
of the temporary drains on the for- 
eign exchange reserves of the con- 
vertible currency countries and will 
give them more time to correct fore- 
seeable trade imbalances. 

® The U.S. Government has support- 
ed a move to increase the capital 
structure of the World Bank to an 
aggregate of $20.5 billion, up twofold 
from existing levels. If approved— 
and this seems likely later this year— 
the World Bank will be able to accel- 
erate its lending program. 

® Other plans to expand the pool of 
international credit and capital are 
being formulated within U.S. Govern- 
ment circles. There is the expressed 
intention to increase the scope of the 
Development Loan Fund by raising 
the capital ceiling from its present 
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How American-Marietta Has Grown 
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MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 FROM EARNINGS 


(Net income plus accruals for 
depreciation, depletion and 
amortization) 


1958 was the ninth consecutive year in which sales 
of American-Marietta Company exceeded those of 


the prior year. The Company’s Annual Report 
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covering its progress and major activities has been 
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sent to 33,700 Shareowners. i | | oe 
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1958 Annual Report 
Sent on Request 


Address Department 5 


American-Marietta 
Company 


101 E. ONTARIO ST., CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 





PAINTS - INKS - DYES - CHEMICALS - HOUSEHOLD PRODUCTS - BUILDING MATERIALS + CEMENT 
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Gross national product 
soaring ‘vith 79% inc mone 


since World War I]. $277 
million for roads in’ 58 open- 
ing new sites for practical 
investments. 





Heavy industry developing 
fast. 1,454,500 tons in steel 
ingots were produced in ’57, 
almost 2,000,000 forecast 
for °59. 





Rapid population growth 
estimated to reach 100 mil- 
lion in 20 years creates 
expanding consumer 
markets, favorable labor 
supply. 


Companhia Auxiliar 


growing opportunities 2, ane 


in modem BRAZIL 





Brazil is taking positive steps in 
developing its industrial potential, 
agricultural production and natural 
resources. Here in the fifth largest 
country in the world—almost as 
large as the United States, including 
Alaska—a “‘nation of the future’’ is 
quickly transforming itself into a 
nation of the present. 

To keep pace with growing Brazil, 
the 10 investor-owned electric com- 
panies in the Emprésas Elétricas 
group have engaged in a $250 million 
expansion program to double capac- 
ity by 1963. 


IT’S SOUND BUSINESS to put Brazil in 
your plans for growth, too. For your copy 
of a booklet giving particulars on oppor- 
tunities for investment in Brazil, write the 
Area Development depart- 
ments of Cia. Auxiliar de 
Emprésas Elétricas at the 
address below or American 
& Foreign Power Company 
Inc., 100 Church Street, 
New York 7, N. Y. 


de Empresas Eletricas Brasileiras 


and Affiliated Electric Companies 


AVENIDA RIO BRANCO, 135—RIO DE JANEIRO, BRAZIL 


ASSOCIATED WITH: THE AMERICAN & FOREIGN POWER SYSTEM 








$625 million level. Last June the Ex- 
port Import Bank of Washington 
asked for and received a hike in its 
lending authority of $2 billion, in- 
creasing funds on tap to $7 billion. 
But even this now seems inadequate 
to sustain the current tempo of opera- 
tions, and plans to go into the open 
market for more funds (following the 
pattern of the World Bank) are being 
bruited about. 

@ Among the major legislative re- 
quests for 1959 submitted by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to Congress are (1) 
a program to double the $500 million 
limit on insurance for private investors 
to cover losses from revolution, as 
well as war or expropriation, and 
(2) to permit U.S. participation in an 
inter-American development bank. 

@ Recognizing that credit and capi- 
tal availability must be implemented 
by confidence, key U.S. depart- 
ments and agencies are now busily 
working on a balanced program, in- 
cluding, among other things, tax con- 
cessions to encourage private busi- 
ness to use these expanded credit fa- 
cilities and also to put their own dol- 
lars to work overseas. Here are some 
of the investment inducements that 
are being concocted: U.S. tax reduc- 
tion on business profits earned and re- 
tained overseas; simplification and ex- 
pansion of the overseas investment 
guaranty program under the aegis of 
the Export-Import Bank of Washing- 
ton; accelerated negotiations with for- 
eign governments to ease restrictions 
on foreign investments. 

@ Reinforcing these fiscal and legis- 
lative maneuvers is a publicity pro- 
gram which promises (1) to sell for- 
eign officials and business men abroad 
on our system of free enterprise, and 
(2) to alert American management to 
investment opportunities by broad- 
casting leads through Government 
media. 


Stage set for boom 

Any of these measures is a power- 
ful stimulant to overseas investment. 
And any combination of these ingre- 
dients can create explosive expansion 
in investments abroad. With pres- 
sure mounting to meet the challenge 
of Soviet invasion of world markets, 
chances are good that our Govern- 
ment will spur U.S. business invest- 
ments abroad by every means at its 


disposal. The rest will be up to U.S. 
management. 
During recent years, American 


business has been investing abroad at 
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A HANDIER, LESS. COSTLY ADDING MACHINE... 
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ELECTRIC ADDING- SUBTRACTING IN THE PALM OF YOUR HAND! 


In 14 months, Underwood has introduced 5 new 
products to master clear-cut paperwork problems. 


The phone-size, all-electric Add-Mate® has been a 
best-seller from the start... so neatly does it fit 
the needs of retailers, busy executives, profes- 
sional men, even housewives. 

By selecting universal, clear-cut paperwork 
problems—then seeking simpler, less costly solu- 
tions—Underwood has developed an extraordi- 
nary line of new products... 


Clalel(s a elele 





% 4% a compact data processing “package” to 
cut clerical costs in any size company. 

% % a desk-size computer for virtually any firm 
employing over 100 persons. 

*% % an electric typewriter with an entirely new 
keyboard design to ease typing strain. 

There are more, of course, and still more on 
the way. For simpler, less costly ways to master 
paperwork, call Underwood. The advice you'll re- 
ceive is based on 64 years of experience. Prod- 
ucts are backed by over 2000 expert servicemen. 
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Ryder Truck Rental 
customers profit In many ways 
from renting Fords or other depend- 
able trucks from the ‘Big R.”’ 
Among the important benefits they 
report are: freedom from responsi- 
bilities...release of vital working 
capital...uninterrupted trucking 
operations. ..accurate budgeting of 
transportation costs. Ryder’s trans- 
portation engineers can show you 
how to gain these advantages, too. 
56 

















RYDER SYSTEM, INC. 


General Offices: ENGLE BUILDING, P.O. BOX 33-816, MIAMI, FLORIDA 


Ryder System, a fast-growing publicly-owned company, also operates modern truck 
lines in 20 Eastern and Southern states. Write today for information on Ryder 
System or for brochure, ‘‘How Modern Management Can Profit from Truck Leasing.” 
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a steady rate of $3 to $4 billion an- 
nually, and it is reported to have some 
$24 billion at work in transplanted 
assembly lines, mines, and offices 
overseas. But this figure is conserva- 
tive and does not include the huge 
sums set aside for depreciation allow- 
ances and development expenditures. 
Another imponderable is the extent 
of locally reinvested income from roy- 
alties under licensing agreements. 

Today, company after company is 
going into world markets. Many of 
these moves are made within the 
framework of expansion programs. 
But some are defensive in character, 
made either to reinforce the competi- 
tive posture of U.S. brands in certain 
markets overseas, to tap new sources 
of extractives or other raw materials, 
or to produce abroad components of 
better quality and/or price to be put 
into ““Made in USA” consumer or 
capital durables (see “Imports Can 
Pay Off for You in 1959,” DR&MI, 
Februarv 1959). 

Whatever the reason, whatever the 
objective, American management to- 
day is becoming more and more aware 
of the potentials that exist abroad and 
is busily exploring profit possibilities 
that can be realized, not only through 
sales expansion, but also by uncov- 
ering new supply sources. 


Keeping tabs on markets 


The methodical approach, the con- 
stant review of key elements is the 
only sound approach American man- 
agement can take to preserve its mar- 
kets abroad. Here is a broad pattern 
of factors for management groups to 
observe in developing a constructive 
overseas investment program: 

@ Collate statistical and reference 
material On Overseas areas On a coun- 
try and geographical bloc basis. (For 
details on subjects and U.S. sources 
see “Overseas Markets Research,” 
DR&MI, May 1957.) 

@ Review the experience of USS. 
companies that have invested in the 
country or markets under considera- 
tion. Updated lists of U.S. branch es- 
tablishments usually are available 
from commercial attaches or trade 
counselor divisions of foreign em- 
bassies in Washington, D.C., or con- 
sular offices in principal U:S. cities. 
e@ Hire a press clipping service or 
develop a system to keep tabs on new 
overseas investments by U.S. com- 
panies in fields related to yours. 

e@ Establish the same practice to keep 
track of press releases on new loans, 
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new investments, and other new fiscal 
commitments made by the World 
Bank, the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington, the Development Loan 
Fund, and equivalent agencies. Also 
watch for new loans and foreign gov- 
ernment bond flotations underwritten 
by U.S. commercial banks. Particular 
attention should be given to loans 
made by the World Bank and other 
agencies for installing or expanding 
power, water, transportation, and 
communication facilities, since these 
are harbingers of increased indus- 
trialization. 

e@ Look for press announcements of 
current brochures released by foreign 
governments on investment laws and 
prevailing conditions. They «re usual- 
ly available from foreign embassies 
or consular offices in the United 
States. 


Following investment leads 


@ Review the overseas investment 
Opportunities published by the U.S. 
Department of Commerce in its pub- 
lication, Foreign Commerce Weekly. 
Also arrange to receive bulletins post- 
ing investment leads published by for- 
eign chambers of commerce, function- 
ing within the United States. Lists of 
these are available from the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce in Washing- 
ton. 

@ Keep posted on the pending plans 
for new common markets. Also watch 
for the possible expansion of the Eu- 
ropean Common Market to include 
the United Kingdom, Scandinavian 
and other countries. Consider the lo- 
cation of new plant facilities from an 
area standpoint, within and without 
the framework of a common market, 
if this type of market merger is under 
study by foreign government groups. 
This may help avoid costly duplica- 
tion or close overlap of production 
and distribution facilities. 

@ Finally, don’t rush into transplant- 
ing assembly lines or distributive fa- 
cilities into any market where foreign 
government edicts or regulations 
threaten or throttle your exports to 
that area. Of course, it’s not always 
possible to anticipate the timing, the 
degree, and the persistency of trade 
embargoes, but, within the framework 
of any short- or long-range investment 
program, provision for this type of 
contingency should be made _ so 
that hasty decisions will not com- 
pound the hazard. Investment abroad 
should be a calculated risk—not a 
gamble. —-ALEXANDER QO. STANLEY 
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E.O.M. WHIRL? 


Is that frantic familiar whirl of delayed 
postings, lost or misplaced accounts, 
transcription errors, statement 
preparation and tired, frustrated 
personnel a regular “End of 

Month” scene in your company? 

If it is, you should be worried — because 
it’s costing you money! Delayed or 
incorrect billing means aggravated 
customers, slower collections, ties 

up working capital. E.O.M. billing 
jam-up also means costly clerical 
overtime, and extra equipment 

which is partly idle during other 
periods. You can end these worries 
and extra costs with a VISIrecord 
System for Accounts Receivable Control. 
Whether your system is manual or 
mechanized, whether it involves only 
hundreds or many thousands of 
accounts, whether you have only 

one or several billing periods, 

VJ SIrecord gives you 


e Statements posted and addressed, ready 
to mail 

e Faster account location for posting or 
reference 

e Elimination of misfiling, stuffing, 
presorting 

e Greater clerical and machine output, 
fewer errors 

e Visual control of delinquents, built-in 
credit controls 

@ Simultaneous posting, whether by 
hand or machine 

@ Highlighting of inactive accounts for 
promotion 

e Visual aging of accounts, simple 
trial balancing 

@ Built-in addressing feature for 
all mailings 

e Easy addition or deletion of accounts 


Write now (or 

clip and attach 

this ad to 

your signed 

letterhead) for 

information 

about V/SI/record’s 

answers to your Accounts 

Receivable Control 

problems. Address 
Dept. DR-3 


Sits: 


= 





v/Sirecord, inc. 
375 Park Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


The world’s fastest visible record keeping system 
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ROCK ISLAND COUNTRY— 
where business expands and profits 


for example 


PORT OF CHICAGO 





Like to locate inside Chicago yet face outside on 
the world? Phil Schmidt of the Rock Island can 
show you 8 splendid industrial sites totaling 300 
acres that actually offer such a choice in the Calu- 
met Harbor-Port of Chicago area. 

This is important land in one of the most vital 
areas of the Midwest. Land that is connected to 
the world by water . . . and to the United States by 
the Rock Island, the only railroad serving the en- 
tire Calumet Harbor section of the Port of Chicago. 











) Rock 
y Island 








If you would like to see these excellent indus- 
trial locations, Phil Schmidt will be glad to ar- 
range a tour of the area. He will also provide all 
local data regarding gas, electric power, labor 
supply, taxation and other vital information. 

Phil Schmidt and his specialized personnel, in the 
past three years, have helped locate over a billion 
dollarsof private industry along Rock Island tracks. 
He'll be glad to help you find the right site. Write, 


wire, or phone—in complete confidence —to: 


Industrial Department 100 


ROCK ISLAND LINES 


La Salle Street Station, Chicago 5, Illinois 
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Phil Schmidt, Monoger, industrial Development, Rock Island Lines 








PLANNING 
TOMORROW’S 
PLANTS 


Industry gears 
up for a decade 
of expansion 


Plan Ahead for Plants Ahead... .. 62 


Management is much more system- 
atic in planning new facilities now 
than it was a decade ago. What are 
the best current procedures? Where 
do the specialists fit in? A nationwide 
survey and detailed case histories re- 
veal new approaches in planning and 
financing new plants. 


Design for Profit Making....... . 66 


The past decade has brought sweep- 
ine changes in methods of design and 
construction of industrial plants. What 
is management doing to’ get the most 
mileage out of the construction dol- 
lar? 


Dynamic Plant Design ......... 88 
Here's a point-by-point master check- 
list for lop management on the qGues- 
tions that must be answered before 
detailed plant plans can be jelled. It 
provides directions to help manage- 
ment get the one plant that can do 
TREND TOWARD @¢he unusual in plant design is reflected in Stuart Company's the most for the company. 
new Pasadena, Calif., pharmaceutical plant. 


New Light on Site Seeking ...... 90 
New: techniques in plant location are 
A 5-Part giving some companies an important 
edge over competition. The results of 
a new survey of 1O7 major com- 
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pecia | eport panies, Show how management finds 


the one spot where its new plant will 


to Management rere eae 


Packaged Sites for Industry. .....94 


Many companies are finding planned 
Across the nation companies are readying plans to meet industrial districts (or parks) the solu- 
the floodtide of demand expected in the Soaring ’60’s. tion to their plant location problems. 
| en What are the advantages and draw- 
This major feature highlights fresh trends and practical backs of locating in these induswial 
techniques in planning, designing, and locating new plants. districts? 
For information regarding reprints of this Special Report, see box on page 134 























New, precise procedures 

are helping management plan 
for the boom markets 

of the Soaring ’60’s. 
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SENIOR VICE PRESIDENT Louis N. Hunter and company specialists plan new facilities at 


National-U.8. Radiator Corp., Johnstown, Pa., producer of heaters and air conditioning. 


Planning Ahead for Plants Ahead 


TOP MANAGEMENT’S current op- 
timism about the prosperous decade 
it sees ahead is matched only by the 
extent of its planning for the Soaring 
‘60's. All across the nation companies 
are readying plans for the new plants, 
warehouses, and other facilities need- 
ed to serve a market soon to be 
swelled by 10 million new families 
which will be formed by the “war 
babies” of the early 1940's. 

Despite the sizable expansion in 
industry's plants in the past decade, 
most companies in a new DR&MI 
survey (for details see below) expect 
even larger plant capacity will be 
needed by 1965. Estimated increases 
range from 10 per cent (a cordage 
company) to 200 per cent, reported 


by three companies (steel, plastics, 
rubber). The average (median) an- 
ticipated increase in plant capacity is 
35 per cent. 

Through long-term market projec- 
tions, Management senses an unprece- 
dented demand for products of all 
kinds. Now more than ever before, 
industry is probing the future market 
to determine specific product demands 
and to gear its production facilities 
accordingly. Already, spending for 
new plants and equipment is on the 
rise. 

Out of management’s collective ex- 
perience in putting down tens of thou- 
sands of new plants during the last 
decade, new patterns of management 
action have begun to emerge. 


Says Maurice Fulton, president of 
Fantus Factory Locating Service, Inc., 
“Probably the greatest single develop- 
ment in industry in the past several 
years has been the recognition by top 
management of the critical importance 
of planning ahead for new facilities.” 

The new DR&MI survey of 107 
manufacturers bears out this state- 
ment. The overwhelming majority of 
the surveyed companies report that 
their methods of planning for new 
plants today are vastly different from 
those of ten years ago. 

Special staffs and departments— 
such as facilities planning depart- 
ments—that didn’t exist a decade ago 
are now used. The increased number 

continued on page 115 








About This Survey 


THIS NEW DR&MI survey of plant 
facilities (including planning tech- 
niques, design and layout, construc- 
tion methods, and location) is based 
on detailed replies to a four-page 


ers of transportation equipment. Thir- 
teen were from producers of electrical 
machinery and twelve from makers of 


Number 


Annual Sales of Companies 








nonelectrical machinery. Nine were 
supplied by food processers and six 
each from fabricated metal producers, 
primary metal processers, and pro- 
ducers of stone clay and glass prod- 


questionnaire completed by 107 man- — $1,000,000 to $4,999,999. ............ 7 ucts. Five each came from rubber 
ufacturing concerns. They fell into the net ap srt oe es a teens - product manufacturers and paper pro- 
: Bo eg Ay eee ee . ° : 
ze groups show > table: thing spb ett Sea at: ers. > rem: er came from 
size groups sh« wn in the table $25,000,000 to $49.999.999........... g ducers The remainde | ae 
Fourteen replies each came froM —_ $50,000,000 to $99,999,999........... 16 Various industries including textiles, 
chemical producers and manufactur- $100 million and over............... 64 apparel, furniture, and others. 
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Here’s how one enterprising small 


manufacturer reaped the benefits of .. . 


Long-Range Planning for New Plant Payoff 


WHAT SHOULD a small company 
in a new industry dominated by larger 
competitors do when its sales potential 
outgrows its manufacturing capacity? 

This was the problem Reeves 
Soundcraft Corp. faced in 1954 when 
sales hit $2.2 million—a problem that 
wasn't met until the company moved 
into its new 50,000 sq. ft. plant in 
Danbury, Conn., last November. 

But, in those four years between 
the initial need for a new plant and 
its completion, the company went 
ahead with product and market devel- 
opments which transformed it from a 
small competitor in the burgeoning 
magnetic tape field into an industry 
leader. 

‘There are times in the life of a 
corporation when it is more important 
to establish a program for long-range 
growth than to increase immediate 
sales,” explains Frank B. Rogers, Jr., 
executive vice president of Reeves. 
“We were fortunate enough not to 
panic in the face of ‘easy dollars.’ The 
plant we have now built will not only 
help us ‘skim the cream’ of our grow- 
ing industry, but will help us maintain 
good sales and profit during the years 
ahead when competition is tighter and 
growth is harder to come by.” 

Reeves, which previously manufac- 
tured blank recording discs, entered 
the new magnetic tape market in 
1949. The swift growth of this market 
forced the company within a year to 
move from a 400 sq. ft. plant to one 
ten times that size. Sales spiraled up- 
ward, and, in 1953, Reeves moved 
again to a 14,000 sq. ft. plant in near- 
by Springdale, Conn. By 1954, even 
this building was cramped. 

“We knew at that time that we 
could sell more tape than we could 
produce,’ Rogers explains. “But we 
weren't sure exactly how much more 
we could sell or for how long. We had 








This Special Report to Management, 
“Planning Tomorrow’s Plants,” was pre- 
pared by Senior Editor Thomas Kenny, 
with the assistance of Senior Editors 
Melvin Mandell and Kenneth Henry. 
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made a success of doing pretty much 
what our bigger competitors were do- 
ing. Although this was good strategy 
in the beginning, we knew it wouldn't 
provide a secure basis for stable 
growth in the future. Our prospects 
were much too dependent on what 
the big boys did and the degree to 
which they tolerated our operation.” 


New products for new markets 

In their planning, the Reeves ex- 
ecutives realized that when a company 
goes into an established field there 
are three courses open: 

@ It can produce a better product at 
the same price 

@ It can turn out as good a product 
at a lower price 

@ Or, it can make a product different 
from its competitors’. 

Reeves decided that, because of the 
large lead built up by its competitors, 
the first two alternatives were less in- 
viting than the third. 

As a result, the company post- 
poned building a larger plant for two 
years. Instead, it devoted cash and 
energy to locating a new specialized 
market for magnetic tape—one not 
being covered by the bigger concerns. 
The next step involved planning the 
processes and facilities needed to pro- 
duce the specialized tape. 

The company found that the mo- 
tion picture industry was the market 
it was after. Reeves came up with a 
magnetic fiim that met the special re- 
quirements for motion picture record- 
ing and reproduction. 

At this point, two completely un- 
expected markets opened up. Insur- 
ance companies, beset by record stor- 
age problems, were discovering that 
a small roll of magnetic tape would 
hold all the information stored on a 
cubic yard of punched cards. At the 
same time, the Armed Forces were 
finding that tape was the most effec- 
tive way to program the controls of 
rockets. By sheer coincidence, the 
magnetic formulation that met both 
of these new needs proved to be sim- 
ilar to the one developed by Reeves 
for the movie industry. 

“Once we had established an area 


of manufacture where we could pros- 
per and grow without too much initial 
worry from competition, we decided 
that it was time to build our new 
plant,” Rogers says. “Next, we knew 
that our engineers who had developed 
the technology of tape manufacture 
could probably design a plant for us. 
But, while we knew our own process- 
ing methods better than anyone else, 
we recognized that we were not ex- 
perts in such areas as plant layout, 
materials handling, production sched- 
uling, and inventory and quality con- 
trol. 

“We decided on outside counsel, 
and this proved to be the smartest 
move we made in the planning of the 
new plant.” 


Where and how much? 

Before the engineering of the plant 
began, management had to make a 
number of other far-reaching deci- 
sions about the new facility. Where 
should it be located? How much ca- 
pacity should be provided? How 
should it be financed? 

To avoid damaging their confidence 
in the company, employees were told 
of the impending move early in the 
game. A liberal incentive plan also 
was devised to hold on to as many em- 
ployees as possible. Because of the 
company’s desire to keep its skilled 
workforce as nearly intact as possible, 
all employees who stayed until the 
move were promised a bonus of 10 
per cent of their annual wages. Those 
who remained with the company for 
at least six months after the move 
were promised a second 10 per cent 
bonus. 


A warm welcome 
Danbury, Conn., was chosen as 
the best location for the new plant. 
The city’s diminishing hat industry 
had left a pool of experienced workers 
to fill the company’s expansion needs. 
The city also was eager to attract new 
industry, and offered a number of im- 
portant services to the company at a 
nominal charge or no cost at all. 
To provide access to the plant, the 
city purchased land along the shoul- 
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der of a one-mile-long sheep path and 
paved it up to the plant door. City 
engineers surveyed the proposed site 
and made test borings for the com- 
pany. So that Reeves could qualify 
for a lower insurance rate by install- 
ing sprinklers, the city brought in an 
eight-inch main to provide sufficient 
pressure. 

The company decided that lease- 
back provided more benefits than any 
of the other financing arrangements 
available. The management reasoned 
that, with a head start in a special 
market, it was better to put cash into 
increasing sales and growth activities 
such as research and development 
than into brick and mortar. Another 
justification for leaseback was that 
technological change was so frequent 
and unheralded in the industry that 
the company which did not put aside 
some current assets to meet these 
changes would soon be left behind. 
So Reeves signed a twenty-year lease 
with an option to buy after ten years. 

The uniqueness of tape production 
made it necessary for Reeves to make 
some very unusual arrangements with 
The Old Colony Company of Dan- 
bury, the lessor. The first of these was 
to grant permission for representa- 
tives of Trundle Consultants (Cleve- 
land) to supervise both the planning 
and the day-to-day construction of 
the plant being built with the lessor’s 


money. The second was that, since 
the lessor would pay only for a “‘gen- 
eral purpose plant,” all of the special- 
ized requirements that would modify 
the general purpose nature of the 
leased plant had to be paid for by 
Reeves. These included climate con- 
trol equipment, unusual internal 
power distribution, and elaborate pip- 
ing. 

Gaging market growth 

To determine how much expansi- 
bility to build into the new plant, a 
six-man team from the company’s 
sales and finance departments spent 
six months researching the future 
share of various markets, particularly 
the production outlook for tape-using 
computers. 

The group studied the probable 
course of the entire tape industry in 
the coming ten years—the length of 
time the company was committed to 
the new plant. Management then di- 
vided its current share of the market 
into the projected total industry vol- 
ume a decade in the future. This was 
the capacity the plant had to be able 
to provide on one shift. 

Should Reeves’s share of the mar- 
ket increase or should the total mar- 
ket swell more than expected, volume 
could be almost tripled beyond this 
point by adding two shifts. Beyond 
this, the building could be expanded. 


THIS NEW Reeves plant at Danbury, Conn., was built to specifications on a leaseback 
deal and designed to produce a special magnetic tape. 
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Management realized, however, 
that the company could not count on 
maintaining its existing share of the 
market as more and more competitors 
came into the field. As a result, it de- 
cided to go all-out to make the new 
plant so efficient that, even if all of 
the growth plans failed to materialize, 
it could increase its profit on existing 
volume. 

With these goals in mind, Trundle’s 
consulting engineers went to work and 
studied the company’s existing facili- 
ties to uncover efficiencies for the new 
plant. 

Management realized that if it 
didn’t plan ahead to meet orders dur- 
ing the moving operation, the com- 
pany was likely to lose as much as 50 
per cent of its annual sales, and it 
would be very difficult to get back a 
good deal of this business. 

Therefore, to provide for business 
continuity, the company set up a pilot 
production line in the new plant. This 
line was running before the old lines 
were dismantled. 


Improving materials handling 


In the new plant, related depart- 
ments and functions were located 
close to one another, making for ideal 
materials handling conditions. Where 
numerical quantities justified them, 
conveyers were installed. All raw 
stock was palletized, moved by fork- 
lift trucks. In the old plant, materials 
handling costs had been about 50 per 
cent of the production cost. With the 
improved layout and the addition of 
mechanized handling, this cost was 
reduced to less than 20 per cent. Cli- 
matic control increased the number of 
annual production days, in addition 
to permitting the company to make 
new kinds of specialized tape that 
could not be made before. 

“We are now in a position to real- 
ly catapult into the tape markets in 
which we have become leaders,” says 
Rogers. “In the other areas in which 
competitive companies have already 
gained a lead, we can give them an 
awfully good run for their money, in 
terms of both price and quality.” 

The new plant is an investment for 
achieving the goal of all good man- 
agement — an increasing return on 
investment. Reeves will be able to 
handle the greater volume that is in 
prospect, while at the same time in- 
creasing to the maximum the output 
per manhour and the output per dol- 
lar of overhead expense in the com- 
petitive years ahead. END 
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IN SNOW or in sun, 
this cast-concrete can- 
opy adds a dramatic, 
colorful, and practical 
touch to the new Split 
Ballbearing plant at 
Lebanon, N. H. Sup- 
porting columns in 
Chinese red contrast 
with the white canopy 
which has the practi- 
cal function of pro- 
tecting the entrance- 
way. 


How a Small Company Plans for Growth 


A DUAL-FEATURE program for 
forecasting profits and growth has 
helped Miniature Precision Bearings, 
Keene, N.H., double its sales in the 
last four years to about $6 million. 

Growth is a corollary of many of 
the company’s goals. These are: 

@ To have the best possible facilities 
for production and research 

@ To maintain close customer rela- 
tions, stressing engineering service 

@ To provide organizational flexibil- 
ity with group participation in com- 
pany management 

@ To provide a satisfactory return 
on investment through profit-planned 
operations. 

Two planning programs set up dur- 
ing the past two years guide the com- 
pany toward these profit objectives. 
The first plan charts manufacturing 
needs for a year ahead to avoid emer- 
gency action in meeting unexpected 
rises in sales volume. MPB makes a 
projection each month of the volume 
expected in the next twelve months. 
The projection is based on interviews 
with hundreds of customers across the 
nation. 

This new program of forecasting 
gives management time to prepare 
for the expected advance or decline. 
When the forecast points up the need 
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for more capital, management can de- 
cide either to raise the money or cut 
back spending in less critical areas. 
Very often, need for equity financing 
can be sidestepped by the simple ex- 
pedient of better cash flow. Short- 
term forecasting gives the look-ahead 
needed to make sound decisions. 

Most important is the fact that the 
company knows what it’s up against 
early enough to avoid making an ad- 
justment under duress. 


Taking the long view 

The second part of the program is 
the long-range forecasting done over 
a ten-year period and revised annu- 
ally. The objective is to look far 
enough ahead to provide for future 
company needs that cannot be met 
through one-year planning alone. The 
company gives constant attention to: 
@ New facilities 
@ New acquisitions 
@ Product development (both inter- 
nal and external ) 
@ Long-term personal needs. 

Forecasts are based on extensive in- 
terviews with the trade, supplemented 
by marketing data. 

Long-term and short-term _ plan- 
ning have an additional advantage for 
MPB. Fast decisions can be made on 


the basis of information which has 
been gathered in advance. Says Wil- 
liam M. Scranton, executive vice pres- 
ident: ““We’ve been right most of the 
time. But even when we haven't, the 
fact that we were able to move fast 
has enabled us to bounce back almost 
immediately from erroneous deci- 
sions. Although we have moved fast 
and often made money on these bad 
decisions, we are still shooting for a 
higher average of good decisions. This 
has led us to place more and more 
emphasis on how we utilize this fore- 
cast information.” 

In planning future growth, the com- 
pany often calls upon members of the 
board of directors. President H. D. 
Gilbert has selected his directors with 
utmost care, and he advises: “Start 
building your financial connections as 
early as you can. Keep them fully 
advised of your growth. Go to see 
them. Have them visit your facilities. 
If they’re genuinely interested, offer 
them a directorship.” 

Gilbert’s directors include old 
friends, stockholders, and local finan- 
cial leaders. There is a leading Boston 
lawyer; a partner in the securities 
firm that helped finance Gilbert's first 
money-raising venture; a local attor- 

continued on page 120 
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and new construction 
methods and materials as 


in New Plants 


AN INDUSTRIAL realtor in Chi- 
cago, James C. Downs, tells this story: 
“I was called out the other day to 
look at a plant which is less than ten 
years old. A friend of mine who runs 
it told me, ‘We want to build a new 
plant.’ 

“IT asked, ‘How come?’ and he said, 
‘Well, we've developed a new produc- 
tion method which will result in such 
great economies in our manufacturing 
process that we could throw this plant 
away and still afford to build a new 
one.” 

Like many other close observers of 
building construction trends, Realtor 
Downs concludes that technological 
change is behind most decisions being 
made today to build new plants. 

Companies are discovering that it 
is Often much more economical in the 
long run to build a new plant from 
the ground up to produce a new prod- 
uct than to attempt new product de- 
velopment on antiquated equipment. 


Capacity for the ‘60's 

Total plant capacity for the nation 
as a whole is certainly more than 
plentiful at the present time. In fact, 
most plants are still operating below 
full capacity. However, there is a se- 
vere shortage of the highly efficient, 
low-unit-cost capacity which compa- 
nies are rushing to build into plants 
in preparation for the lush markets 
ahead in the Soaring ‘60's. 
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Management is trying new approaches 


it searches fora... 


Design for Profit 


Says economist Pierre A. Rinfret 
of Lionel D. Edie & Company: “We 
have a pretty rigid definition of what 
constitutes a growth company—it is 
one that is able to hold or lower its 
unit cost of production. True growth 
doesn’t come from higher sales vol- 
ume; it doesn’t come from simply 
growing faster than the economy as a 
whole.” 

In 1958, the steel industry suffered 
the most severe contraction of the 
postwar period. Yet many of the steel 
companies made money at 60 per 
cent of capacity. And the ones that 
were making the most money were 
those that had spent money to put in 
place the most efficient facilities. 


Galloping obsolescence 

The task of bringing the nation’s 
industrial facilities up to date is a big 
one. The plants operated by the 107 
surveyed companies (see survey de- 
tails, page 60) average out to twenty 
years of age. Fifteen of the companies 
are still operating plants that have 
been in existence for at least 40 years, 
and three of these have plants more 
than 60 years old. 

According to Harold B. Hess, pres- 
ident of the Society of Industrial Real- 
tors: “Within the next ten or fifteen 
years, practically every present-day 
plant will be obsolete if it isn’t rebuilt 
and modernized to keep up with com- 
petition.” 
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ACRYLIC PLASTIC Jouver windows cut glare but let in light 
at Monsanto Chemical Company’s plant at Creve Coeur, Mo. 


Many forces are at work to make 
modern, efficient plants vital necessi- 
ties: 

e@ Impending technological changes 
in production methods 

@e New products, now appearing 
more rapidly than ever before 

e A business climate permeated by 
mergers and acquisitions 

@ The necessity for a flexible product 
line to meet competition 

Because technological change 1s 
more rapid today, management’s de- 
cisions about plant layout and design 
are just that much more critical. 
Almost all the surveyed companies 
and particularly those in the metal- 
working industry—report that auto- 
mation has had important effects on 
the design of their new plants and 
their entire construction programs. 

Some concerns—such as Griffin 
Wheel Company of Chicago—have 
had to abandon old facilities entirely 
and construct new plants around the 
new automated processes. 





Design for automation 


In contrast, several others report 
that automation has resulted in great- 
er capacity from the existing plants, 
thus deferring the need for new con- 
struction, but calling for extensive 
modernization of old facilities. 

D. F. Beck, director of manufactur- 
ing engineering for Northrop Corp. of 
Hawthorne, Calif., reports that auto- 
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mation has increased the importance 
of floating slab floors, maintenance 
zones, Communications facilities, and 
noise reduction while decreasing in- 
spection and storage areas. 
According to H. B. Miller, General 
Flectric’s vice president in charge of 
manufacturing services: “Automation 
presents the need for complete equip- 


ment layout before the final building 
design is begun, with flexibility built 
in through wide bay spacing and am- 
ple head room. It will eventually re- 
sult in far greater production per 
square foot. Thus, future plant expan- 
sion must be considered in_ these 
terms.” 

D. J. Davis, vice president of man- 


ufacturing research for the Ford Mo- 
tor Company, has said, “In some of 
Ford’s new plants the use of auto- 
mated equipment requires 40 per cent 
less floor space than non-automated 
machinery and equipment producing 
the same products in the same quan- 
tity.” 

continued on page 126 





How Design and Construction Are Changing 


Here’s a top management briefing on the important 


new developments in plant design and construction. 


Basic changes in factory design 
and layout 


THE KEY FEATURES in plant design today are economical 
expansibility and flexibility. Keeping in mind five- and 
ten-year goals, management is putting down plants that 
can easily accommodate changes in volume or product 
mix—i.e., large one-story plants located on sizable sites. 


The introduction of automation calls for fewer people 
and more space for machines. Consequently, new plants 
require less area for employees’ facilities and more space 
for control areas. 

The average plant is changing in shape from the tradi- 
tional square pattern to the long or frequently L-shaped 
structure. Ceiling heights are stabilizing at about fourteen 
feet, while air conditioning is spreading steadily. 

Plant bays are stabilizing at 30 feet by 60 feet. New 
windowless plants outnumber those with fenestration. 
Aisle space is shrinking as less cumbersome maintenance 
methods are introduced. Concrete flooring with hardening 
additives is most common. 

For decorative purposes, asbestos shingle siding, metal 
sidings, and painted cement block have largely replaced 
brick, except for ornamental purposes. 


Partitions of material other than masonry cut the cost 
of installing wiring, plumbing, and air vents. With hollow 
steel stud partitions, for example, these utilities can be 
enclosed in the wall at a very low cost. The partitions can 
be reused when space needs change. There is more usable 
floor space in relation to the over-all size of the building 
than in the past. 


The use of new lightweight materials, such as aluminum 
and glass-fiber products, is increasing. 

The use of pre-stressed, reinforced concrete and thin- 
shelled concrete makes it possible to eliminate columns 
and provide clear indoor spans. 


Specific cost-cutting methods 
for constructing plants 


USE OF non-loadbearing curtain walls for interiors and 
exteriors. Initial cost is less than masonry, and change- 
overs for expansion can be made cheaply by taking down 
the exteriors and reassembling with new units. 


The prefabrication of curtain walls and windows to 
offset rising labor costs. Construction units produced in 
the shop rather than on the job can save about 40 per cent. 
Labor rates are lower, mass production economies can 
be achieved, and the need for scaffolding is avoided. The 
use of masonry construction has declined. 


Repetitive framing on a modular pattern. This also 
makes use of prefabricating techniques and saves the time 
of cutting and joining framing on the job site. 

Tilt-up concrete wall panels reduce labor, time and 
cut costs for warehouse construction. Eight inches or more 
of concrete are poured on the floor slab, which serves as 
the bottom form for the wall. When hard, it is tilted into 
position as a permanent wall. 

Pre-cast concrete wall panels (sandwich insulation 
construction). These are supported directly on the steel 
building frame to replace outside materials, such as brick. 
Moreover, they require no further finishing on the inside 
with plaster or insulating materials. 


Off-site fabricating. This now extends beyond the actual 
architectural units to include boilers, piping, panel wir- 
ing, and motor controls. 


Unit-of-work planning. This program of detailed sched- 
uling helps contractors prevent work stoppages due to 
lack of materials, tools, or labor at any one spot. 


Use of lighter and more mobile construction equip- 
ment. This provides greater flexibility and cuts the con- 
struction period substantially. Plastic enclosures and unit 
heaters permit working through the Winter. 





Among the companies which provided information on plant design and con- 
struction were: Baltimore Contractors, Inc., Baltimore, Md., Welton Becket & 
Associates, New York; H. F. Campbell Construction Company, Detroit; Cau- 
dill, Rowlett & Scott, Houston, Texas; Daniel Construction Company, Green- 
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ville, S.C.; George A. Fuller Company, New York; The Lummus Company, 
New York; F. H. McGraw & Company, New York; Sherwood, Mills & Smith, 
Stamford, Conn.; Stone & Webster Engineering Corp., Boston; United En- 
gineers & Construction, Inc., Phila.; Wigton-Abbott Corp., Plainfield, N.J. 
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Pitfalls for Management 


in Planning New Plants 


THERE IS probably no other area that contains as 
many pitfalls for management as the designing and 
building of a new plant. 

The mistakes that stand out starkly after the new 
plant has been in operation for some months are 
merely evidence of planning errors that existed all 
along, but were not recognized in drawing-board 
stages. The two most common mistakes are failure 
to allow enough flexibility to provide for future 
changes in layout and economic expansion and 
building in too little or too much room for ex- 
pansibility. | 

Here’s a rundown of the specific errors reported 
by the 107 surveyed companies from their own ex- 
periences in putting down new plants. How many 
of them can you discover in your own company? 


|_| Using high-cost manufacturing space for storage. 
|] Installing outdated equipment in a new plant. 


|_] Starting construction before the detailed design 
is thoroughly jelled. 


_| Neglecting to include modern facilities for the 
handling of waste materials in the original detailed 
design. 

\_| Including multiple columns to cut construction 
costs, thus limiting future flexibility. 

|_] Failing to get complete approval on detailed de- 
sign and layout from manufacturing, maintenance, 
and engineering departments before construction 
contract is signed. 

| Deciding on an overspecialized building design, 
resulting in a lack of flexibility for alternate use or 
expansion. 

__| Using design engineers who are not thoroughly 
familiar with both industry practices and plant 
processes. 

| Failing to allow sufficient lead time between the 
projected completion date and the date that pro- 
duction must begin, resulting in costly overtime for 
construction workers. 

| Neglecting to determine precisely if any sug- 
gested modifications of the building under con- 
struction are really necessary and required to mini- 
mize additional costs later. 

__| Skimping on construction materials which later 
hampers expansion—for example, putting in a 6- 
inch drainage line when an 8-inch line would cost 
only slightly more. 


From their own experience—some both bitter and 
expensive—in adding new plants, management peo- 
ple in the surveyed companies offer this specific ad- 
vice on how to avoid common pitfalls: 


@ Don’t forget to make provision in your layout 
for new equipment under development but not yet 
available.— Metal parts producer 


@ Try to avoid cost-plus contracts and escalators, 
and get back to firm bids.—Paper producer 


@ Select a reliable engineering contractor, and 
have your company engineers coordinate and check 
all work in progress, including subcontractors. 
It'll save you money.— Metal parts manufacturer 


@ Keep a tight rein on the local architect. Don’t let 
him build you a monument to his own artistry.— 
Producer of hand tools 


@ Make sure that a// specifications are clear and 
thoroughly understood before you sign the con- 
struction contract, for extras can be very expensive. 
Complete drawings and specs should be available 
beforehand.—Electronic controls maker 


@ Plan far in advance of the actual construction by 
preparing three-dimensional plant layout in exact 
scale, including scale models of all equipment and 
facilities in their proper location. Encourage all 
levels of factory supervision to study this periodical- 
ly for reeommendations.— Materials handling equip- 
ment manufacturer 


@ Make sure you have good planning before the en- 
gineering work is done; thorough specifications as 
the result of engineering; and enough company 
people to observe and analyze during actual con- 
struction.—Greeting cards producer 


@ Thoroughly investigate all new construction ma- 
terials, methods, and types for possible saving in 
construction costs by departing from the conven- 
tional. Work in all the latest bulk material storing 
and handling devices for more efficient use of the 
new plant area.—Diversified company 


@ Engage a consulting engineer to act as your agent 
with both the architect and the contractors. This 
helps insure that building specifications will be met 
and that the many steps in internal planning will be 
taken.— Manufacturer of razor blades 
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..» WHERE THERE’S A GROWTH SITE FOR YOUR NEW PLANT 


This is the hand of a Virginia worker “painting” in an 
electric circuit one ten thousandth of an inch thick! Technical 
adaptability of Virginia man and woman power is helping 
the electronics industry grow far faster here than in the 
nation as a whele. 

It’s part and parcel of the overall growth factor for your 
plant in Virginia. A factor that includes a record of labor- 


management harmony five times better than the national aver- 
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age ...and a host of southern production advantages as close 
as you can get them to the great northeastern markets. Within 


easy range of top markets in the Mid-West and South, too. 


For more facts, or for confidential help with your industrial 


home hunting, write, wire or telephone today. 


Virginia Dept. of Conservation and Economic Development 


DIVISION OF INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
Milton 4-4111 Ext 


State Office Building, Richmond, Va. Pelephone : 
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TELECONTROL, for either single or 
multi-shift operation, consists of only 
three basic elements— 


. . « (left) a control and signal box at 
each production station (or machine) 
relays production information and 
serves as a point from which... ° 


... (center) production supervisors, with 
belt - carried telephones, have direct 
communication with... 


... (right) the control center. Here, sep- 
arate panels for each production station 
indicate operating condition, produc- 
tion time, downtime, pieces produced, 
and bolance left. An Intercom system 
ties in the entire plant. 








how to cut your hidden 


TELECONTROL*—a management tool— 
Saves more than its cost in first 12 months 


Telecontrol uncovers and cuts the big hidden costs 
in your plant . the unproductive time of your 
operators, supervisors, materials handlers, time- 
keepers, etc. It does this—AT LOW COST — by pro- 
viding the complete communications and continuous 
centralized data recording needed for efficient use 
of manpower. In every installation to date, TELE- 
CONTROL has proven that it can pay for itself in 
less than 12 months. 


Here are some of the things Telecontrol will do for 
you: 


SIMPLIFIES PLANT MANAGEMENT — With 
Telecontrol you can watch what is going on at every 
station in the plant—which are “down” and why, 
which are okay. Telecontrol gives management, at 
any moment, complete data on manpower and 
machine utilization; helps management to forecast 
machine and personnel requirements, expedite 
handling of orders and shipments, control inven- 
tories, etc. 


CUTS DOWNTIME—When something goes wrong, 
the operator flips a switch on a control box at his 
station. Within seconds, the foreman, directed by 
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the control center over the public address system, 
is on the scene and tools, stock, or service, etc. can 
be dispatched without lost time. If necessary, he 
can discuss problems with control center by inter- 
com. Telecontrol can anticipate when operators can 
be shifted to different jobs. 


CUTS SUPERVISORY COSTS—Foremen are al- 
ways where needed when needed. Operators don’t 
have to go looking for them. Telecontrol helps the 
foreman anticipate needs. He can make and get de- 
cisions on the spot. Time-consuming record keeping 
by foremen is also eliminated. 


CUTS MATERIALS HANDLING COSTS —Telc- 
control watches the whole plant, dispatches the ma- 
terials handler where needed, anticipates stock needs 
at each point. 


CUTS TIMEKEEPING AND RECORD-KEEPING 
COSTS —Telecontrol takes the timekeeper off the 
floor. It brings him all the information he needs— 
fast, accurately and up-to-the-minute. Production 
data for each station is taken from Telecontrol 
panels—usually on five-channel punched tape. Sim- 
plifies and cuts costs in accounting, planning and 
purchasing. 
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Industries to which TELECONTROL is read- 
ily adaptable include: 


tAppliance Manufacturing (major) 
+tAppliance Manufacturing (small) 
+Automotive 
tElectrical Manufacturing 
+Foil Printing 
tPaper Processing 
Machinery, except electrical 
+Metal Parts Fabrication 
+Molded Plastic Forming 
Publishing 
Textile 
+Tool Manufacture 


tindicates installations already in use 


unproductive labor costs 








ist year savings: 








A TYPICAL CASE HISTORY 


Type of plant.......................... metals fabricating 
No. of employees....................300 
TELECONTROL equipment cost...$68,800 


in indirect labor costs.......$82,550 
im downtime....................$16,750 
Plus many indirect savings 














CUTS INVENTORY COSTS—through more effi- 
cient scheduling. Eliminates over-runs and under- 
runs by signalling when the end of a run is approach- 
ing. Aids in fast rescheduling of jobs on the basis 
of machine loads. 


CUTS SET-UP TIME—Telecontrol warns in advance 
when machines will be ready for set-up. Tools and 
set-up men can be prescheduled to the job. Also 
signals when machine Is ready to run again. 





HELPS ON PRODUCTION STANDARDS — 
Permanently charts every operation on any desired 
machine or at any assembly point. Provides perma- 
nent records to simplify setting and maintaining 
of realistic production standards. 


The story of Telecontrol’s amazing effectiveness 
in cutting hidden costs is one every executive 
with over 200 employees should know. May we 
tell you that story? 


> ‘icieeaine 
] 5 MAIGCOGR 





TEL. 


CONTROL DIVISION 


HANCOCK INDUSTRIES, INC. + JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
*TELECONTROL Production Control Equipment 
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In Santa Clara 
County... 


in the heart of one of the most 
prosperous, fastest-growing 
markets in the world...500 
yards from super-highway 
transportation...250 feet froma 
natural gas ‘‘super-line’’...300 
feet from a 72-inch water main. 


Western Pacific’s Milpitas 
Industrial Park is typical of 
many Northern California plant 
site locations on the lines of 
this transcontinental railroad 
and its subsidiaries. 


es 


For confidential 
information: 

write Industrial Development 
Department, Western Pacific Railroad, 
926 Mission St., San Francisco 5. 
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Automotive parts company in Branford, Conn. 
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A large metal fabricating plant in Toronto, Canada A shoe factory in Pittsfield, New Hampshire 


INDIVIDUALLY ENGINEERED ... yet each 
was created with pre-engineered Butler components ! 


The metal fabricating plant, the shoe factory, 
and the automotive parts manufacturing plant 
pictured above, clearly demonstrate the design 
latitude Butler building components offer. 

Each of these facilities presented engineers 
with vastly different space and load problems. 
Yet, in each case, Butler pre-engineered compo- 
nents were chosen for the basic structures. 

Why? Because the wide variety of Butler 
components—available from stock—enabled 
each engineer to design a facility that fitted his 
exact needs. Equally important, Butler pre-engi- 
neered components eliminated much routine 
engineering—helped create a superior quality 
facility—quickly and economically. 





Hee, prow 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7417 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri * 


Butler’s clear-span, truss-free design provided 
spacious, column-free floor space, plenty of un- 
obstructed overhead space for the installation of 
utilities, conveyors and other equipment. The 
buildings are easy to ventilate, illuminate, and 
are economical to cool or heat. 

Pre-engineered, precision-made Butler com- 
ponents permit fast assembly, save weeks—even 
months—of planning and construction time. 


For further information on how to build quickly, effi- 
ciently, and economically with Butler components, 
contact your Butler Builder. He’s listed in 
the Yellow Pages of your phone book 
under “Buildings” or ‘Steel Buildings.’ 
Or write to us direct. 








Manufacturers of Metal Buildings ©® Equipment for Farming, Dry Cleaning, Oil Production and Transportation, Outdoor Advertising © Custom Fabrication 
Sales offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. * Houston, Texas ¢ Birmingham, Ala. * Atlanta, Ga. * Kansas City, Mo. * Minneapolis, Minn. « Chicago, Ill. ¢ Detroit, Mich. 


Cleveland, Ohio © Pittsburgh, Pa. ¢« New York City and Syracuse, N. Y. * Boston, Mass. * Washington, D.C. « Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
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Discover the difference 


Sylvania light bulbs 
for the home are made 
by the company that 
pioneered many firsts 
Temi’ laldial: B 
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Syivania Silver 
White Mercury 
Lamps give you 16% 
more light than 
other types. 
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trom the most famous name tn shaving— 
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we shave our fac 


"To keep America looking sharp— 


tory costs 


with Sylvania fluorescent lighting” 





John X. Healey, Jr. 
Vice President, Manufacturing 
The Gillette Safety Razor Co. 


Gillette’s Number One position in the shav- 
ing field is based on the quality of its prod- 
ucts. An important means of maintaining 
that quality is fluorescent factory lighting 
by Sylvania—the leader in lighting. 


Today, Sylvania fluorescents have the 
highest light output ever achieved by any 
conventional fluorescent lamps—an extraor- 
dinary new development from the Sylvania 
Laboratories. They produce far more 
light from the same wattage... they burn 
brighter throughout useful lamp life... 
they offer more light at lower cost than 
all other brands. Consistently ahead in 
fluorescent lamp improvements, Sylvania 


has grown at a rate far greater than that of 
the entire lighting industry. 


You'll discover the same kind of superi- 
ority in Sylvania mercury lamps for streets, 
highways, airports and in Sylvania incan- 
descent light bulbs for home and industry. 


To learn how Sylvania gives you more 
light at lower cost, write for your copy of 
free booklet, “How to make lighting a 
better tool for profits.” 





SYLVANIA LIGHTING Propucts 
a Division of Sylvania Electric Products Inc. 
Dept. 9L-8503, 60 Boston Street, Salem, Mass. 
In Canada: Sylvania Electric (Canada) Ltd. 
P. O. Box 1190, Station “O,” Montreal 9 


w SYLVAN LA .... testes: growing name in sign 
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Sylvania 
ee} Fiuorescent lamps 
SYLVANIA we a: maintain more 
-— than 7% greater 
output throughout 
useful lamp life. 











Union Electric Service Area... 
strategic center of America 
for INDUSTRIAL WATER 


The mid-continent rivers make up the world’s greatest inland waterway, connect 
29 markets in 2O states. 


CO ntact: J. E. Johanson, Manager, Industrial Development, 
NION ELECTRIC COQO., St. Louis 1, Mo. 
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ay he your ideas— PLUS 


i CAMPBELL 


sete ~ 








THE 
TOMKINS JOHNSON CO. 


Jackson, Michigan 


An expandable, 116,624 square foot, 
steel framed manufacturing building, 
with 15,344 square feet of office area 


‘ 
; 
i 


q 
equais anotner 


“COMPLETE PACKAGE” Building Service | eackace” ‘Building Service under 


construction by CAMPBELL . 








: | A PARTIAL LIST 
riow CAMPBELL does it! The most economical way in OF CAMPBELL CLIENTS 


the fastest time possible — 
AIR REDUCTION, INC. 


rom your very first inquiry you will receive a complete ALLEGHENY LUDLUM STEEL CORP. 

proposal outlining specific AMERICAN BRAKE SHOE CORP. 

BURROUGHS CORPORATION 

, , ; CARRIER CORPORATION 

materials, specifications, site analysis, financing, construc- CHAMPION SPARK PLUG CO. 

tion, etc. CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 
FOOD FAIR MARKETS, INC. 


FOODS WAREHOUSES, INC. 
Div. of ACF-Wrigley Stores, Inc. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
HOLLEY CARBURETOR CO. 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER CO., INC. 


MICHIGAN BELL TELEPHONE CO. 
NASH MOTORS DIV. 
REMINGTON RAND, INC. 


Si grees Pra sy yp! Cant ee “yr: Cad rt SPP See Sa Sn OS Py AR ‘ 
hase ee 8 ghee hare ete ee ky Me ER Soe anes ae 
eae eh i a 2 Seal a st a. i alae bo Ss it % =a 
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(| osts, time of completion, and all necessary data for plans, 


JUST WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE — WE'LL BE GLAD TO TELL YOU MORE 


Without obligation—your first inquiry 
will bring COMPLETE COSTS from the 
“Scheme” of Your Ideas. 
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“Tama 
Burlington 
Man” 


I’m a Burlington Industrial Agent — 
one of a group whose job is helping industries 
find suitable plant locations along our rail- 
road, in the fourteen states that we call 
““Burlington-Land.”’ 

When your company outlines its needs to 
us, we go to work for you, developing useful 
information on industrial sites, utilities, 
natural resources, markets, labor, transpor- 
tation and other factors. 















The services we perform are useful to 
industry, to the localities we serve, and to 
the Burlington. They’re part of an over-all 
pattern of helpful neighborliness which 
makes each of us proud to say... 










‘Tama Burlington Man’’ 





Burlington 






Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Colorado and Southern Railway 
Fort Worth and Denver Railway 
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The Toledo Pipe Threading Machine 
Company’s compact No. 999 pipe and 

bolt machine features instant change from 
cutting to threading, quick-change die heads. 
Cutler-Hammer Motor Control is supplied 

as Original equipment. 


Bridgeport Machines Inc. 
provides Cutler-Hammer 
Three-Star Motor Control 
as standord original equip- 
ment on their highly versatile 
Turret Milling Machines, 
which will mill, drill and bore, 
and, with attachments, will 
cherry, trace, and right 
angle mill. 





Choice of 


the leaders \ 
... the mark 3 
of better ! 





2 
h / The Buffalo Forge Company's #15 Drill 
/ ; Povieg Ao 
mM aC j Nn es , combines sensitivity for small hole drilling and 
, rigidity for high volume production. 


Cutler-Hammer Motor Control is installed 
‘ y os Original equipment. 


A fine machine performs at 
its best when Cutler-Hammer 
Control directs and protects 
it. Cutler-Hammer Control 
installs easier, works better, 
lasts longer. For prompt at- 
tention to your control re- 
avirements write Dept. 
E270 Cutler-Hammer inc., 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 





The Gisholt Machine Company's MASTERLINE 41 Saddle Type 
= High Production Turret Lathe shown above is equipped with Cutler-Hammer Control. 
Precise motor control simplifies machining of 21” vee-belt sheaves in two operations. 


CUTLER-HAMMER 


Cutier-Hammer Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. © Division: Airborne Instruments Laboratory. © Subsidiary: Cutler-Hammer International, C. A. 
Associates: Canadian Cutler-Hammer, Ltd.; Cutler-Hammer Mexicana, S. A.; Intercontinental Electronics Corporation, 
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HALLMARK’S unusual plant is built on the side of a hill. Most of the raw materials enter at the top, but for added production flexi- 
hility, can be brought in at three other levels. The executive entrance is shown at the bottom of the photo at the right. 


Making the Best of a Bad Site 


WHEN THE president of Hallmark 
Cards, Inc., called in Welton Becket 
and Associates to design a new plant, 
the decision had already been made to 
expand into an unoccupied lot south 
of the original building. 

However, a study by the architects 
showed that the area in question was 
not large enough to provide for fu- 
ture expansion, and a search for an- 
other site began. 

The management of Hallmark had 
already decided that they had to stay 
in the Kansas City, Mo., area where 
all their skilled illustrators and print- 
ers live. Beyond room for expansion, 
they needed storage space for out-of- 
season greeting cards. This would al- 
low them to put their highly seasonal 
business on a steady, year-round man- 
ufacturing basis. 

As is often the case, the solution 
was staring them in the face. West of 
the plant was a steep hill. Hallmark 
had purchased the 7.5-acre site years 
before for a nominal sum. The archi- 
tects began a one-year study of the 
site and of materials handling equip- 
ment that would suit it. 

The result is a wedge-shaped struc- 
ture built into the side of the hill, 
which was partially excavated at the 
lowest levels to make room for the 
power and air conditioning plants. 

Bulky raw materials, such as ink 
and rolls of paper weighing thousands 
of pounds, are received at an entrance 
at the top of the hill. By gravity flow, 
the paper and ink are processed down 
to the final products, greeting cards 
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and wrapping paper. At the second 
and third floors, the finished products 
are carried over a double-deck bridge 
spanning a busy thoroughfare by au- 
tomatically controlled carts to, the 
original building, which has been con- 
verted for storage and shipping. The 
bottom level contains the executive 
entrance. 

The new building was designed 
around a three-dimensional materials- 
flow chart. Ribbon manufacture also 
was integrated into the new structure, 
making it possible for the company 
to abandon four smaller ribbon man- 
ufacturing plants on the outskirts of 
Kansas City. 





INSIDE THE double-deck bridge connecting the new plant with the old building, which 


Provision was made for expansion, 
and since the opening of the building 
some months ago, another half-floor 
has been added on top of the upper 
level. The rest of the roof remains a 
parking area, with space provided for 
400 cars. 

Light levels within the plant, which 
is completely air conditioned, have 
been set at a high minimum of 75 
foot-candles, while the levels in the 
studio are 100 foot-candles. 

Although the trend is toward single- 
story plant construction, the Hall- 
mark plant shows that the multi-story 
approach, brought up to date, still has 
its advantages. 





has been converted into a storage and shipping area, electronically controlled trucks 
run completed goods from plant to shipping departments. 
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How Bostitch 
Made Its Move 


A NEW PLANT in a new location 
was in order when Bostitch, Inc., 
found it was unable to expand to gain 
more production and to add more 
profitable lines. 

The new plant had to be flexible 
enough to handle continuous runs of 
three-dollar desk-top staplers as well 
as job-shop production of $50,000 
container machines. The need to pro- 
duce heavy machinery practically dic- 
tated single-story construction. 

Unlike many companies, Bostitch 
didn’t wait until after the site had 
been selected to call in the architects. 
They let the experienced architect 
help pick the site. By remaining in the 
background and allowing the architect 
to shop for the site, Bostitch reasoned 
that the price would not be inflated. 
This maneuver paid off because the 
architect was able to purchase an ex- 
cellent site at about a fourth the price 


*~ ee 


that might have been asked if the 
company had made the bid. 

The architect, Charles E. Main of 
Boston, had the following instructions 
on site selection: It had to be within 
a 50-mile radius of the existing plant 
at Pawcatuck, Conn., but not beyond 
Providence, R.I. Fifty miles was con- 
sidered the limit for commuting, and 
traffic through Providence is difficult. 
A site in East Greenwich, R.I., met 
these requirements. 

The company made provisions for 
employees who lived near the old lo- 
cation. Any employee who moved 
closer to the new plant received a 
moving allowance of $125, equivalent 
to the average cost of moving six 
rooms of furniture. About 40 out of 
650 employees have taken advantage 
of the allowance so far by moving to 
within twenty miles of the new site. 

continued on page 80 
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FIRE EXTINGUISHER: The plant covers only ten acres out of an 82-acre site. The power 
plant is 150 feet away to provide for expansion. The entire roof of the new Bostitch 
plant is a giant fire water catchment which drains into a nearby reservoir. 


UNDERGROUND MOVEMENT: Running 
from the rower plant under the waist of 
the plant, this utility tunnel has plenty of 
room for additional service lines. 
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INTERNAL EXPANSION: Part of the room 
for internal expansion is in extra-wide 
aisles. Notice, too, the liberal use of 
fluorescent lighting to give high light levels. 





Roll Forming 


Equipment—product 
dependability—integrity of 
manufacture—engineering 
for specific production 
needs have all contributed 
to establish Yoder equip- 
ment as the industry stand- 
ard of excellence. Since 1909 
Yoder-built machinery, in- 
cluding Pipe and Tube Mills, 
Roll FormingEquipmentand 
Rotary Slitters, have earned 
world-wide customer satis- 
faction and recognition. 


Profit from Yoder’s years 
of engineering and service 
experience. Send today for 
the illustrated Yoder Roll 
Forming Equipment Book, 


THE YODER COMPANY 
5531 Walworth Ave., Cleveland 2, Ohio 


MANUFAC TURING 


COLD ROLL FORMING 


MACHINES 


ROTARY SLITTING LINES 
PIPE AND TUBE MILLS 


ferrous or non-ferrous 
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Most shipments are handled 
with everyday ease. But from 
time to time shippers come to 
us with problems in transport- 
ing “the unusual.” 


Our freight experts enjoy the 
challenge of these unusual ship- 
ments. Here is proof that Union 
Pacific is a true “common car- 
rier’ —we will handle any ship- 
ment sent our way. 


You need not wait until you are 
stymied bya problem shipment, 
to ask our help in your shipping. 
Transporting your products 
smoothly across the West is a 
business we do well. Call any of 
our traffic offices for a freight 
expert to work with you. 
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THE 
“UNCOMMON” 
PROVES A TRUE 


“COMMON 
CARRIER” 







UNION 
PACIFIC 








OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 

















TALL CARRIER: This monorail fork-lift has 
greatly decreased the storage requirements 
for outgoing goods and has proved as flex- 
thle as regular fork-lift trucks. 


All employees who continued to 
commute from the old location also 
received $1.25 per day traveling ex- 
penses for the first six months after 
the new plant opened. Three hundred 
employees took advantage of this 
travel allowance. 

The plant equipment was moved 
department by department to the new 
site. During the move, President Em- 
met G. Gardner himself saw to it 
that no department was out of com- 
mission more than a week. 

A number of provisions—both in- 
ternal and external—were made for 
expansion. The aisles between depart- 
ments are extra-wide, offering cheap, 
easily-gained room. Plant walls on 
three sides are non-load bearing and 
can be knocked out at minimum cost. 
The power plant is set 150 feet back 
so that it will not impede future 
growth. Service lines from the power 
house are brought in through an un- 
derground tunnel (see photo, page 79). 

Shipping cartons are stored on a 
mezzanine and moved down by chutes 
to packing areas. Ail shipments are 
made by truck, thereby eliminating 
the need for a rail siding at the plant. 

case studies continued on page 85 
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Take the mike... 


Now-—electronic dictation comes of age 
through McGraw-Edison’s inventive heritage! 


see how the new M-E VOICEWRITER 
helps you break through the “time-barrier” 


to new success! 


You'll take the mike... dictate . . . and sud- 
denly you'll realize that electronic dictation has 
come of age... that any other dictating method 


is now old-fashioned! 


You’ll see how 70 years of experience in office 
correspondence ... . plus McGraw-Edison continu- 
ing research... have made this M-E VoricEwrITER 
the finest dictating instrument ever built. Its 


VOICEWRITER 


A product of Thomas A. Edison Industries, McGraw-Edison Co. 
West Orange, N. J. in Canada: 32 Front St. W., Toronto, Ont. 


features? All you would expect to find in the 


finest... and then some! 


Think we’ve exaggerated ? We offer you a friendly 
challenge to “take the mike’’—see for your- 
self! Contact your nearby Edison VoIcEWRITER 
representative now .. . or write us at the address 
below. Once you take the mike... 
be our best sales talk! 


your talk will 
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Metallurgical Memo from General Electric 


How G-E man-made 
industrial diamonds 
improve on nature's best 


Metallurgical Products Department reports on a 
manufacturing breakthrough that ends dependence 
on nature’s supplies .. . promises new efficiency in 

almost limitless areas 


Man-made diamonds are a reality. 


They were developed and are being manufactured in quantity 
by General Electric, and grinding wheels containing G-E man-made 
diamonds are available from your regular supplier. Used in grinding 
wheels, they out-perform natural diamonds by an average of 35%, 
while producing equal or better surface finishes. They have effected 
substantial production savings ... and they have ended reliance 
on nature’s supplies. 


But this is only the beginning. General Electric is improving 
processes which will permit greater control of both size and crystal 
structure of man-made diamonds. These ‘“‘tailor-made’”’ diamonds 
will open the way for more efficient methods of grinding and cutting 
in a wide range of abrasive applications ... make possible countless 
new uses that will mean better products at lower cost. Some of the 
products affected will probably be yours! 


General Electric man-made diamonds are only one of the prod- 
ucts of the Metallurgical Products Department. Like the others 
listed below, they have only one function: to help you make a 
better product faster — at a profit. Metallurgical Products De- 
partment of General Electric Company, 11179 E. 8 Mile Road, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


METALLURGICAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 


GENERAL ¢3 ELECTRIC 


CARBOLOY:» CEMENTED CARBIDES e MAN-MADE DIAMONDS 
MAGNETIC MATERIALS e¢ THERMISTORS e¢ _~ THYRITE: e VACUUM-MELTED ALLOYS 
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AMERICAN CHICLE COMPANY euts overhead,ends 


overtime with Burroughs Accounting Machines 















High on the list of favorites at retail essing equipment has been instrumen- There you have it—another example 
change counters are Chiclets, Dentyne, tal in the elimination of overtime and of Burroughs data processing systems 
Clorets, Rolaids and other famous reduction of overhead. at work. And typical of the quick, im- 
products of the American Chicle aie lies pressive results that extend from Bur- 
Company of Long Island City, New We have made significant savings with roughs Accounting Machines to giant 
York. our new Burroughs equipment,” states computers to benefit businesses large 
a spokesman for the American Chicle and small 7 

fo keep pace with ever increasing Co. “Since we converted to Burroughs . 

work loads and still hold expenses Accounting Machines in January, all A demonstration will show you how 
to a minimum, American Chicle Com- overtime has been eliminated at quar- to get new efficiency and economy 
pany processes all of its payrolls and terly report time. And general payroll with Burroughs. Just call our local 
governmental reports on Burroughs operations have been so speeded that branch office or write to Burroughs 
Sensimatic Accounting Machines. The we have been able to transfer at least Corporation, Burroughs Division, 
firm finds that its Burroughs data proc- two clerks to other work.” Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs—T M. 





# Burroughs Corporation 


Burroughs 


“NEW DIMENSIONS / in electronics and data processing systems” 





THIS 1S the unusual utility “attic” through which sixteen services can be brought to any 
point on either manufacturing floor through 3,000 access holes. The concrete tetrapods 
that can also be seen support the upper floor and were precast on Site. 


FLEXIBILITY, Unlimited 


THE ELECTRONICS industry ts 
changing so rapidly that it is practi- 
cally impossible to pinpoint the plant 
requirements for a year or even for 
months ahead. As a result, some com- 
panies in this field have to provide for 
previously unheard-of flexibility. 

One of the best examples is the 
new $5 million Texas Instruments, 
Inc. plant near Dallas. The upper 
floor is devoted to manufacturing, 
while the lower includes engineering, 
laboratories, and office space. Sand- 
wiched between is a utility “attic” 
containing a network of sixteen elec- 
tricity, gas, heat, vacuum, and air 
lines, with more being added. 

These services can be quickly 


ROOF of this Texas Instruments plant is 
composed of hyperbolic paraboloid sections. 
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brought to any point on either floor 
through manholes set every 10 feet in 
the floor of the upper story and the 
ceiling of the lower story. Although 
between-floors utility attics have been 
built into office buildings in the past, 
this is the first known use in a fac- 
tory building. Doors to this attic are 
spaced at regular intervals around the 
outside so that heavy equipment can 
be brought in. 

About 60,000 sq. ft. of the manu- 
facturing level is sealed off and kept 
at 78 F and 20 per cent relative hu- 
midity. It meets the exceptional purity 
needs for final assembly of tiny diodes 
and transistors (see DR&MI, January 
1959, page 44) and other miniature 
devices. 

Roof design is unusual, too. The 
roof is made up of a series of 63-ft.-sq. 
concrete hyperbolic paraboloid um- 
brellas, poured in place. The tetrapod 
supports between floors were precast 
on site. The plant is built on the side 
of a hill, so that both floors can be 
entered from ground level at different 
points. Expansion has already begun 
on the downhill side. 

Financing was from earnings plus 
a general purpose loan from an insur- 
ance company. 

case studies continued on page 86 
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OF SAN FRANCISCO BAY 


Everything you want to know 
about plant sites in Metropolitan 
Oakland area, where 36 of Amer- 
ica’s top industrial manufactur- 
ers have plants, warehouses or 
division headquarters. 


CTT write today tor 


Free Factfile giving detailed in- 
formation on distribution facili- 
ties, transportation, markets, raw 
materials, fuel, power, water cli- 
mate, living conditions, attitude 
of local government. See for 
yourself why industries have in- 
vested $400,000,000 in new plants 
and expansions here since World 
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confidential. 
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THE 
RIGHT 
ANSWER 
FOR LARGE PLANTS 
OR SMALL 








Another typical 
example of how Palle- 
foiners conserve floor space 
in busy produce warehouse. 


PALLETAINERS 


Why pay a premium for 
wasted floor space when you 





can make it do double, triple 
duty by simply storing, stack- 
ing or transporting your 
products or materials in USP 
- Palletainers. 
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‘t satitttt Palletainers are avail- 


oe? 


Bogie} able in a wide range of 


S Sesesgessssseesees sizes, types and styles to 

4 meet your needs. Engi- 
BEARING neered to handle light 
PLATE 


and fragile products, 
or heavy unit loads up 
to 6000 pounds each 
with perfect safety and 
full inventory visibility. 
They'll stack to the raft- 
ers and cut your ship- 
ping losses, too. And... 
when empty, they can 
be folded flat for space 
saving and lower return 





tts freight rates. 
di5s3.- 
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No matter what you 


manufacture — store or 


transport—in a large 
plant or small... You 
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saseeee: aasteitt need Palletainers! 
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BULK LODE 

Ask for your 
own copy of 
the big, new 
Palletainer 
catalog today. It's profusely 
illustrated with interesting 
money saving applications 
plus complete specifications 
and construction details. 
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“Business as Usual 


During Repairs” 


HOW DOES a company build a new 
plant around an old one, integrate a 
new process at the same time, and 
still not lose any production? The suc- 
cessful solution at the Argo (lIIl.) 
Works of The Corn Products Com- 
pany, was systematic replacement of 
eight floors full of old, bulky, process- 
ing equipment with the latest, com- 
pact, automatically-controlled ma- 


chinery, neatly arranged on one and 





BEFORE: Starch was formerly separated 
from protein in seven stories of open tanks. 


a half floors. The six useless empty 
levels were then removed by wreck- 
ing crews. All this without the loss 
of a single day’s vital production! 
True, it would have been easier 
and quicker to build a completely new 
plant. But the interdependence of the 
building in question with the other 
parts of the plant complex that con- 





WHILE the lower two floors were still in 
production, the upper six levels were re- 
moved by wrecking crews. 
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verts corn into starch and other in- 
dustrial and agricultural products re- 
quired that the building stay just 
where it had been for nearly 5O years. 

Other benefits were gained from the 
difficult renovation. Although the old 
equipment for separating protein from 
starch took care of all production 
needs, some added capacity was 
gained for possible future needs. The 
three-shift labor force was cut by 





AFTER: One level of the latest centrifugal 
separators now does the same job. 


nearly 75 per cent, and product qual- 
ity was improved. In addition, the 
new equipment runs on 60-cycle cur- 
rent, another step forward in convert- 
ing the entire complex from more 
costly 25-cycle service. Since the proj- 
ect was phased over a long period, 
all displaced men were retrained for 
other jobs. 

Finally, the original cause of the 
multi-million-dollar, three-year face- 
lifting has been eliminated. The sepa- 
ration process has been enclosed, so 
that the corrosive fumes that formerly 
rotted away steel structure have been 
eliminated. 


Another case 
Rebuilding a plant without losing 
any production is not a unique situ- 
ation. At Carborundum’s Monofrax 
plant in Falconer, N.Y., the Planet 
Corp., engineers, tripled capacity, 
mechanized production, and installed 
a materials handling system in an 
existing plant without disturbing pro- 
duction. In the process, the flow of 
materials was completely reversed. 
—MELVIN MANDELL 
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Speaking of 
Wn, f|| If ff A for Indus Mi Y Ze of the nation’s 


5] principel rivers, 


RESOURCES OF 
THE LAND OF PLENTY 


MARKET: There are 74,066,000 
people in The Land of Plenty and the 
states directly bordering it and 1957 
retail sales in this market were almost 
41% of the U. S. total. RAW 
MATERIALS: World's finest all- 
purpose Bituminous Coal . . . multi- 
million-ton deposits of Dolomitic 
limestone and Calcium Carbonate 
limestone (over 97.7% pure), some in 
mineable thicknesses of over 100 feet 
. manganese, silica, clays, brines 
and varied other mineral, forest and 
farm materials. POWER: Total 
installed generating capacity of over 
21 million kilowatts — over 1/6 of 
the U. S. total — and more on the 
way. Low rates. MANPOWER: 
Civilian work force of over 8,151,000; 
2,650,000 in manufacturing, 1,485,000 
in wholesaling and retailing... 
adaptable, home-rooted people with 
proven high production records; good 
supply of young workers constantly 
coming into the market. TRANS- 
PORTATION: Modern and de- 
pendable rail service by Norfolk and 
Western Railway. The N&W has 
more freight cars per mile of track 
than any other U. S. railroad 250 
miles or more in length; and when 
dieselization is complete in early 
1960, the N&W will have the newest 
and most modern fleet of locomotives 
in the railroad industry. SEAPORT: 
Factories and warehouses in The 
Land of Plenty have access to world 
markets and sources via the big port 
of Norfolk on Hampton Roads, one 
of the best-equipped in the nation. 


“ VIRGINIAA / # 
J ~~ 
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Land of Plenty — where 
reainfell is 30% abowe 


the national average 


The Ohio, James, New, Roanoke, Scioto, and Potomac 
Rivers — 6 of the 51 large enough to be classified as princi- 
pal U.S. Rivers by Statistical Abstract of the United States 
— furnish good industrial water to many large, medium 
and small industries in The Land of Plenty. 

In addition, rivers of secondary size used by industry 
include the Elizabeth, Nansemond, Appomattox, Dan, 
Bannister, Pigg, Smith, Shenandoah, Bluestone, Mayo, 
Holston, Big Sandy and others. In fact, in The Land of 
Plenty, there are 6000 sq. miles of inland surface waters. 

U. S. Weather Bureau figures show rainfall in The 
Land of Plenty to be about 30° above the national aver- 
age. The U. S. annual rainfall averages 31-36 inches, 
while that of The Land of Plenty is 40-45 inches. And not 
one of the six states in this region has a lower annual rain- 
fall than the national average. 

Let Norfolk and Western plant location specialists tell 
you about water and other industrial advantages in The 
Land of Plenty. There’s no obligation, and all inquiries are 
kept confidential. 

All figures from Sales Management's 1957 


Survey of Buying Power and Statistical 
Abstract of the United States. 


Write, Wire or Call: 


L. E. Ward, Jr., Manager 

Industrial and Agricultural Dept. 

Drawer DR-810 (Phone Dlamond 4-1451, Ext. 474) 
Norfolk and Western Railway 

Roanoke, Virginia 


Se 8 IN THE LAND OF PLENTY — THE 6 GREAT STATES SERVED BY 


Norjpoth... Weslo. 


RAILWAY 


For quick, competent assistance on shipping problems — talk with the N&W freight traffic 
Sales and Service representative nearest you. . . in one of 39 key cities across the UV. S. 
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Fast-Moving Developments Make 


FLEAIBILITY 


the Keynote of 


DYNAMIC PLANT DESIGN 


Here’s a specific step-by-step guide to 


the objectives that management must meet 


to get the best plant for the least money. 


WHEN MANAGEMENT decides to 
put money into a new plant, it must 
deal with two vital considerations. 
They are: 

@ The importance of maximum flexi- 
bility in design and layout to allow for 
new engineering developments and 
changes in the product mix. 

@ The need to see the physical plant 
as a whole—from receiving, through 
processing, and on to shipping—while 
at the same time, balancing the best 
interest of sales, distribution, finance, 
and other management groups. This, 
of course, involves the sticky problem 
of just how much expansibility should 
be built into the new plant. 

Industrial engineering — thinking 
should be brought to bear on both 
these points very early in the planning 
stage. This is best done by drawing 
on the company’s own industrial en- 
gineering department or by supple- 
menting the department’s thinking 
with specialized statistical engineer- 
ing analysis or with advice from out- 
side professionals with experience in 
other types of operations. 

The top management in many com- 
panies seems to think that the indus- 
trial engineering department should 
only be concerned with methods and 
standards and incentives after the 
plant is built. But the background and 
type of analysis with which industrial 
engineers solve their technical prob- 
lems furnish the very kind of thinking 


This information on plant design was provided 
by J. Henry Parker, vice president of Rath & 
Strong, Inc., industrial consultants of Boston, Mass, 
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This chart pinpoints the 

specific areas in which in- 

dustrial engineering can 

make a dynamic contribution to a 
new plant program. Many of the con- 
siderations involved in achieving one 
goal will, of course, affect others. 
The final picture will be an optimum 
balance of the various choices. 

This checklist is limited to deci- 
sions on plant design. It assumes that 
underlying analyses have been made 
on such points as products, markets, 
and location. The checklist applies 
specifically to general manufacturing 
—metal-working, fabricating, and 
the like—rather than to process in- 
dustries, although the concepts (with 
some changes in emphasis) would ap- 
ply there also. 











by which probabilities should be 
weighed, alternatives balanced, and 
final management decisions reached 
in the new factory program. 

One such combined effort is now 
under way at the Jones & Lamson Ma- 
chine Company, Springfield, Vt. The 
purpose is to reduce the excessive 
costs of job-lot manufacture by using 
new automatic and numerically con- 
trolled equipment, combined with new 
mathematical and _ statistical tech- 
niques. This project may well lead to 
a sweeping change in job-shop costs. 
At Jones & Lamson, an unusually 
large industrial engineering effort is 
being made well in advance of any 
commitments for new plant and 
equipment. 

The prime objective in building a 
new plant is to reach the best balance 
between investment and operating 

continued on page 123 
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y Where 


To achieve 
these goals... 


Best balance 
between fixed 
investment and 
operating cost 


Speed and econ- 
omy through 
selective 

work flow 


Flexibility 
in equipment 
layout 


Fast, integrated 
materials 
handling 


Low-cost 
maintenance 


Most economical 
provisions for 
expansion 
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Industrial Engineering Thinking Enters DYNAMIC PLANT DESIGN 





... check into 
these problems... 


... by tackling 
these questions... 


... and watching 
these trends: 





Should operations be evened out by 
planned inventory peaks? 


Do expected volume and stability 
in design justify special-purpose 
equipment or extensive automation? 

Will availability of capital permit 
increasing fixed cost investment to 
achieve lower operating cost? 


How do reduced set-up and indirect 
costs of long runs compare with 
higher inventory carrying costs? 


What economies are possible in 
subcontracting certain parts and 
components? 


Have you put expected savings 
from alternative plans on a compar- 
able basis—e.g., “present worth”? 


More widespread use of scientific de- 
termination of capital involvement. 
- « More choices in special-purpose 
vs. general-purpose equipment. . . 
More refined methods of determin- 
ing optimum inventory levels for 
lowest net operating costs, rather 
than attempting to minimize inven- 
tory levels. 





Are there wide variations in equip- 
ment layout, and planning require- 
ments for parts and components? 
Are certain low-volume _ items 
“troublemakers” in terms of high 
cost and interruptions of work flow? 


Do you have a problem of balanc- 
ing intermittent and continuous runs? 








Are economies of runs on special- 
purpose equipment achieved at a 
loss of versatility? 

How easily can equipment substi- 
tutions be made for run change- 
overs? 


What provisions are there for later 
extensions of automation? 


Have recurring delays been due to 
poor handling? Will automatic con- 
veyerization or truck trains help? 

Will customer acceptance of unit 
palletized loads and/or a different 
form of packaging by suppliers cut 
handling costs? 

Can the percentage utilization of 
storage cubage be increased? 





What are your maintenance costs? 


What has been the ‘trend in the 
ratio of maintenance labor to direct 
labor? 


Is everything possible being done 
to cut maintenance labor time—ease 
of access to equipment, strategic 
spotting of maintenance depots, and 
so on? 


Should a statistical analysis of parts 
movements and operations require- 
ments be undertaken to pinpoint the 
costly few? 


What operations sequence for 
these costly few will pay out by im- 
proving the work flow for others? 


What are most economical lots 
and stock cushions for all items? 


More widespread use of statistical 
and mathematical techniques to all 
manufacturing problems. . . Greater 
tendency to design layouts to run a 
family of parts down a single pro- 
duction line. 





What are the opportunties for econo- 
mies by bringing machines to the 
work, rather than work to machines? 
Will flexibility be increased by use 
of “pull-in, pull-out” equipment? 
Have opportunities for tape-con- 


trolled machines been investigated as 
a means of flexible automation? 


More attachments and auxiliaries for 
machines to increase versatility. . . 
At the same time, more and more 
special-purpose equipment. . . In- 
creased application of tape-operated 
equipment for small runs. . . More 
types of controls that will make 
possible lower operator skills. 





Will more automatic handling reduce 
the labor ratio in handling? What 
will an investment and operating- 
cost analysis show on balance? 


For your special needs—height 
and power of lift, maneuverability, 
palletization, and so on—has a factor- 
by-factor comparison chart been 
drawn up for available equipment? 


Great strides since the war in more 
capacity, flexibility, and maneuver- 
ability of equipment. . . About one- 
third of workforce required for given 
amount of handling compared with 
fifteen years ago. . . High-lift trucks 
mean about one-third more effective 
use of overhead space. . . Increased 
use of electronic controls and auto- 
mation. 





Are building design and equipment 
choices giving due emphasis to prob- 
able maintenance charges? 


Are time standards and unit costs 
being developed for building upkeep: 
cleaning and maintenance for such 
items as window areas, types of 
walls, floors and partitions, and 
lighting fixtures? 


More attention to maintenance as 
increased automation raises ratio of 
maintenance to direct labor. .. More 
pull-out of sections of complex 
equipment and substitution of good 
units, on modular principle. . . More 
application of performance standards 
to maintenance. 





What are the volume expectations 
forming the basis of plant design? 

Where in the work flow will the 
critical volume areas be? 


Can the structure be designed on 
the medular principle, with minimum 
immediate investment in excess 
space? 





What does a detailed analysis of 
product-line specifications and trends 
indicate as to later changes in proc- 
esses, materials, and so on? What 
building provisions are called for? 


How will modular expansion influ- 
ence site selection, spotting of sid- 
ings, power facilities, and so on? 





Greater use of modular principle in 
factory building design (involving 
more attention to structural provi- 
sions for flexibility. . . Greater ten- 
dency toward fixed in-plant facilities 
for over-capacity. . . Greater use of 
modular principle for expanding ca- 
pacity of machines, 
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The conservation program goes ahead at new Kaiser Aluminum plant as tree seedings are 


Se 








planted. 


A new DR&MI survey pinpoints what management is doing 


CHOOSING a location for a new 
company plant is one of the most cru- 
cial decisions facing top management 
today. Made intelligently, it may cut 
production and distribution costs 10 
per cent or more—which means, in 
many highly competitive industries, 
that it can bring a company up from 
an also-ran to a leader. By the same 
token, the penalties of bad judgment 
in this area are heavier than almost 
anywhere else. 

Top management's responsibility 
even includes the leg-work and fact- 
finding that precede any plant move. 
In almost every one of the 107 sur- 
veyed companies responsibility for in- 
vestigating new plant locations 1s 
placed at the top management level— 
usually with a vice president. 

In about 80 per cent of the com- 
panies, the work is carried out through 
a committee set up for the purpose— 
although many of the companies shun 
the term and prefer to label their 
groups “task forces” or “teams.” 


90 


to find the one location that makes the most sense. 


However, missing from these com- 
mittees in most of the surveyed com- 
panies is the traffic manager, the man 
who knows most about what com- 
panies say is one of the most impor- 
tant factors in their plant location de- 
cisions—the cost of transportation of 
raw materials and products. 

A new title which is appearing with 
increasing frequency—particularly in 
the larger companies—is “real estate 
manager.” 

Companies with a continuing need 
to choose new locations have made 
efforts to formalize the function. 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company 
(see page 92), for instance, has a 
vice president in charge of plant lo- 
cation. At National Gypsum Com- 
pany the responsibility for investigat- 
ing new plant locations is vested in a 
vice president in charge of expansion 
who cooperates with the operations 
division. 

Management is becoming increas- 
ingly aware of the importance of ex- 
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amining the company’s entire pro- 
gram of plant location. About one- 
third of the 107 surveyed companies 
have programs for regularly reviewing 
existing plant locations to make sure 
that they have not become disadvan- 
tageous. 

These companies report that while 
a plant location may have been ideal 
several years ago, shifts in markets, 
changes in raw materials and product 
mix, deterioration of labor relations, 
and many other factors may have 
changed the situation entirely. 

A critical look at each of the factors 
which affect the delivered price has 
helped several of the surveyed com- 
panies decide that their plants actually 
were poorly placed. 

Some companies reveal that they 
refrain from conducting such studies 
for fear that they might supply grist 
for the plant rumor mill and result 
in poor morale and productivity. 

Today, management’s great expec- 
tations frequently are not fully real- 
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Managing 
the Good Earth 


8 


COMMUNITIES no longer need be em- 
barrassed by the unsightly condi- 
tions of their industrial areas. Man- 
agement is helping to eliminate these 
eyesores. For instance, at Kaiser 
Aluminum’s new Ravenswood (W. 
Va.) Works, the company’s “land 
management program” has _ turned 
unused farm land surrounding its 
plant into an attractive recreation 
area. 

The plant occupies only 250 out 
of the more than 3,000 acres the 
company purchased with future ex- 
pansion in mind. Kaiser hired a con- 
servation expert to reclaim this fal- 
low land. The program involves re- 
forestation and conservation, the de- 
velopment of stocked artificial lakes 
for fishing, the cultivation of wildlife 
for hunting, and creation of a wild- 
fowl refuge and a community picnic 
area. 











ized. Says C. J. Faherty, second vice 
president of the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America: “Our studies 
are fairly advanced on the economies 
that may be effected by moving from 
one location to another. My experi- 
ence has been that economies are not 
effected until two to five years after 
moving, and any medium-size com- 
pany that is banking on the cash flow 
from these economies coming into its 
business immediately is making a se- 
rious mistake.” 

Judging from the survey findings, 
companies make a wide variety of 
mistakes in locating new plants. But 
most of the errors can be attributed 
to management’s failure to consider, 
analytically and objectively, all the 
factors involved. 

Among the other plant location pit- 
falls pinpointed by the surveyed com- 
panies are: 

@ loo much attention to land cost 
@ Hasty acceptance of “handouts” 
from local communities 

@ Underestimating the cost of mov- 
ing 

@ Judging the potential labor supply 
in terms of wage rates, while neglect- 
ing productivity and work standards 
@ Moving to take advantage of short- 
term benefits 

Many companies also run into 

continued on page 104 
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A/S can be your launching pad to 
a better new plant space... 


Plan with 
a B&O 


Choice plant sites in B&O’s Land of Big Oppor- 
tunity with the markets you want—industrial or 
consumer, domestic or foreign. Check the B&O 
area, with our help! 

PHONE OR WRITE: 


T. G. GORDON, Industrial Agent 
BALTIMORE 1 LExington 9-0400 


G. E. FERENCE, ind. Development Agt. A. C. TODD, Industrial Agent 
NEW YORK 4 Digby 4-1600 CINCINNATI 2 DUnbar 1-2900 


FIELDING H. LEWIS, Industrial Agent W.E. OLIVER, Industrial Agent 
PITTSBURGH 22 COurt 1-6220 CHICAGO 7 WAbash 2-2211 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things—better! 








The most complete line of 
industrial dehumidifiers 
—atmospheric and pressure 


. . . another application of 


DESOMATIC PRODUCTS 





VDesomatlic Pnoduch, we 


1109 WEST BROAD STREET 
FALLS CHURCH, VIRGINIA 















-.. SITE-SEE” 
INDUSTRIAL 
COLORADO 


BE xecutive's portfolio without 
obligation. A concise, 
up-to-the-minute presentation of 
olorado’s wealth of 

Industrial opportunities. Complete data 

on Colorado's booming expansion, 

vost new morkets, new space-age minerals, 
resources, plus Pleasant Living ... the 
industrial bonus of Colorado’s magic climate. 
Discover today why growing industries 

ore ‘’Site-Seeing’’ Colorado. Inquiries 

remain confidential. 


SAS Send for your portfolic 


Qa 
OLORADO 


DEPARTMENT OF DEVELOPMENT 
11 STATE CAPITOL 
DENVER 2, COLORADO 
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PLANT PLANNING starts with the product at Rockwell Manufacturing Company. Here 
top management breaks down its radial saw into components to decide whether to build 
or expand facilities. In this huddle are Vice President L. A. Dixon, Jr.; President W. F. 
Rockwell, Jr.; Executive Vice President L. A. Dixon, and Vice President F. P. Maxwell. 


Rockwell’s Formula: Small 


Plants in Small Towns 


THERE ARE so many variables in- 
volved in plant location that a com- 
munity offering a rich soil for one 
company may well be stony ground 
for another. 

Rockwell Manufacturing Company 
of Pittsburgh, which operates 23 man- 
ufacturing plants in fifteen states, 
believes in relatively small plants lo- 
cated in small towns. The company in 
the last few years has established a 
half-dozen new plants in such towns 
as Kearney, Neb., and Russellville, 
Ky., and has expanded capacity by 
nearly 50 per cent. In doing so, it has 
developed a program for the syste- 
matic evaluation of plant sites. 

Rockwell shuns larger industrial 
centers and boom towns in locating 
its plants because the company is 
geared to steady growth over the long 
pull. Says W. F. Rockwell, Jr., presi- 
dent: “We don’t want to be just an- 
other factory to be tolerated, but a 
member of the community in which 
we operate—a cooperative citizen 
that’s an integral part of community 
life. We believe this is more readily 
attainable in a town of 25,000 or 
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fewer people than in one of a quarter- 
million or more.” 

Plant size is a major consideration, 
for Rockwell believes a small plant 
is more easily adaptable to a small 
town. The company sets the “opti- 
mum maximum” plant size at about 
500 shop employees. “We don’t want 
to run the town, and we don’t want to 
be the dominant employer in a town 
in which we are located,” says Rock- 
well. 

Generally, if the company’s opera- 
tions get bigger than the optimum 
size, a segment is split off, and a new 
plant set up. Rockwell feels that in 
a small town, plant productivity 1s 
higher, people are more compatible, 
and management is closer to the com- 
munity. 

Despite its own extensive experi- 
ence in locating new plants, the com- 
pany relies on a factory locating serv- 
ice organization to screen and check 
plant locations to meet Rockwell spec- 
ifications. The company then collab- 
orates in proving out the final choice 
by appraising transportation, labor 

continued on page 112 
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Products by designed to help 

you gear up for 
‘profitable’ production 
and expansion 





MATERIALS HANDLING SYS- 
TEMS...that utilize free over- 
head space speed-up production 
flow, improve materials handling ' , 
wiahlaudin “eek Matiiaiaies’ Maa aaa ) With the general trend of increased sales at lower 
ings.” R-W offers a wide line of } Bi “net earnings,” industries of all types have to 


Seay Sees Sey ee eee : : face the fact that increased sales, alone, are not 
that can be ‘“‘self-assembled”’ by 


your plant personnel to complete, \ SES — the answer to a “profit-improvement.”’ Produc- 
ultra-eutomatic couveyor systems AT 4 tion plants, from receiving through shipping, 


engineered and installed by R-W . 
... there’s sure to be a type to meet should be thoroughly inspected... costly pro- 


your exact requirements, cedures and handling methods that “eat-up”’ 
profits should be changed... antiquated equip- 
ment should be replaced with modern machines 

that provide smooth, 


. i heat | ss and systems. 
automatic door operation to assure once a mean : ; 
fast, easy movement between de- mi ¢ R-W Overhead Material Handling Systems, 


partments will save time and labor. § | am Automatic Electric Operators and Industrial 
Automatic operation keeps doors Hi , , 

elite dened . . cures naka ole | Doors are products designed for modern, high- 
ter, conditioned air in summer and | : speed production plants... products that offer 


provides a method to assist in the #7 af , ; : - of f 
accurate control of humidity. Line jaa dependable performance at continuous, peak effi 


includes a type and size for all aes | clency. Whether you plan to build a new produc- 

ERED OF COSTS SRE EPG «ss tion plant or remodel present facilities, it will pay 

whether it swings, slides or folds, 

R-W can open it automatically. you to contact R-W and find out how these prod- 
ucts for modern industry will help you achieve 


ee «those desired higher net earnings. 
R-W offers one dependable source : th ny th iu : 
for all of the equipment necessary Pa Se 
to fill a door opening. The R-W line 
includes standard industrial doors, 
large or small “‘special’’ doors, fire fr | 
doors of all types and sizes plus the #8 ee = | 
i al ; 2 7 ae . | . _ R-W Sales-Engineers are 
required hardware. R-W Doors, a é —~ | located in all the principal 
Hardware and Electric Operators he —— * %® cities... there’s one as close 
are “‘made for each other’’ to pro- Bo i -* J . to you as your telephone. 
. . . —  * ' hi ee Be Ge . oan mahte 
vide dependable operation with \Each is a “factory trained 
“eee, — ) specialist that can show you 
over-all economy. All are designed oe | rT ——<—4, how a standard or special 
to fulfill the rugged demands of tie ; le | | ete f— R-W “imagineered” product 
industry for years to come. oo al °F ates Es Vis 4. will efficiently and economi- 
7 cally solve your specific prob- 
lem. Contact your local R-W 
Sales-Engineer or write to the 
main office for information 
on any of the R-W products. 
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Companies on the lookout for new 
plant, warehouse, or laboratory sites 
may find the right spot in a 
“planned industrial district’”— 

for some, a quick and tailor-made 
solution to a time-consuming 


and costly growth problem. 










SIX YEARS AGO a /,200-acre raw tract ten minutes from downtown Dallas, today 


Brook Hollow Industrial Park can boast an impressive roster of 170 business occupants. 


Planned Industrial Districts: 


PACKAGED SITES FOR INDUSTRY 


BEHIND SUCH fanciful names as 
Cynosure, Precision Park, Brickbot- 
tom Redevelopment, and Joe’s Creek, 
as well as such workday handles as 
the New England Industrial Center, 
lies a Major postwar development: the 
growth of the planned industrial dis- 
trict. Like the residential suburban 
development, it is a product of the 
postwar years. 

The organized industrial district 
is increasingly becoming a practical 
answer to industry's search for more 
growth space, increased utility needs, 
and frequent desire for more decen- 
tralized operations. The rise of these 
districts in numbers and popularity 
also reflects, -in many cases, a shift 
of marketing centers, changing dis- 
tribution needs and patterns, a flight 
from congested or blighted areas, and 
such intangible advantages as “a bet- 
ter business climate.” 

Exactly how many industrial dis- 
tricts are now in operation (partially 
or fully) or under development in the 
United States is a difficult figure to pin 
down. For one thing, there is as yet 
no unanimous agreement on what an 
organized or planned industrial dis- 
trict is or what it should include— 
although some areas of substantial 
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agreement are beginning to emerge. 

In a study of organized districts 
made by the Office of Area Develop- 
ment of the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce in 1954, the planned industrial 
district was defined as a tract of land 
subdivided and developed for the use 
of a community of industries, with 
streets, rail lead tracks, and utilities 
installed before sites are sold, and 
with restrictions and zoning laws pro- 
vided to protect investments. 


What's in a name? 

Later attempts have been made to 
modify, extend, or refine this original 
definition. At the Dartmouth College 
Conference on Industrial Parks held 
last June by Arthur D. Little, Inc., 
and the New Hampshire State Plan- 
ning and Development Commission, 
there was general agreement that con- 
tinuous Management was essential to 
a bona fide industrial park, that its 
minimum size might range anywhere 
from 80 to 500 acres, that it should 
offer compatibility among industries 
within the district and the outlying 
community, and that it should pro- 
vide complete site readiness. 

The growth of the industrial dis- 
tricts has almost tripled since the 
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early °50’s, according to two authori- 
tative surveys. The Commerce De- 
partment study in 1954, uncovered 
122 qualifying organized industrial 
districts, while a 1957 survey by the 
Stanford Research Institute turned up 
302 similar districts, 98 of them es- 
tablished since 1955S. 

With less stringent definitions, esti- 
mates of the number of existing dis- 
tricts range much higher. The 1959 
Site Selection Handbook lists 1,011 
districts comprising 25 or more acres. 
(Some of these may, at this stage, be 
mere real estate promotion. Of those 
reporting both total acreage and un- 
sold land—about 68 per cent of the 
respondents—four out of ten had not 
sold or leased a single acre at the 
survey date, and nearly another three 
out of ten had sold or leased less than 
half their total acreage. ) 

Every state (except Alaska) now 
has at least one organized industrial 
district of 25 or more acres, with 
Texas showing the highest concentra- 
tion of districts—101 of them, or 
about 10 per cent of the nation’s total. 

Industrial districts, to date, have 
tended to grow fastest in vacant land 
near cities of phenomenal recent 
growth, such as Dallas, and in older 
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SMART DESIGN is featured in new buildings going up in the 
Great Southwest Corp.'s 5,000-acre district, which is located mid- 
way between Dallas and Fort Worth, Texas. 


communities, such as Lowell, Mass., 
as a community-sponsored effort to re- 
habilitate a depressed industrial area. 
According to Theodore K. Pasma, 
Industrial Location Chief of the 
Office of Area Development of the 
U.S. Department of Commerce, the 
planned districts are most useful in 
urban areas where good industrial 
sites are in demand, but where the 
sites are difficult to assemble or ac- 
quire and difficult to preserve against 
the encroachments of residential and 
commercial uses. 


Two examples 

Dallas is a typical growth city. It 
now has eighteen planned industrial 
districts (in addition to seventeen in- 
dustrial areas that “just grew’). Two 
of these districts provide a picture of 
the national growth pattern and a 
forecast of what their future shape 
may be. 
@ Brook Hollow is generally viewed 
as a phenomenally successful planned 
industrial district. First organized in 
1953, sections of its 1,200 acres of 
original farmland have been succes- 
sively developed, under a careful 
over-all plan, pay-as-you-go basis, 
and rigid restrictions. In the four years 
of its existence, 170 companies have 
entered the district, with a total invest- 
ment now of more than $60 million. 

Outsiders who have come to observe 
its operation attribute Brook Hollow’s 
success to “young, capable private 
management, careful planning, and 
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HYPERBOLIC PARABOLOID ROOF—a cost-saving concrete shell 


—adds style to Club Southwest Crossroads Restaurant, typical of 


fringe services in the planned industrial district. 


fair dealing, with the focus on long- 
term business relationships, rather 
than on quick, reckless profiteering. 
Also, freedom plays a part—freedom 
to select one’s own architect, con- 
tractor, and real estate broker, for 
example.” 

@ Midway between Dallas and Fort 
Worth, there is a brand-new 5,000- 
acre project, the Great Southwest 
Corp., which is, in the eyes of some 
authorities, the “most exciting devel- 
opment of this kind in the whole 
United States.” Although detractors 
call ita promotion, a scheme, a dream, 
the facts do not entirely support them. 
Perhaps the critics are merely taking 
sides in the fierce rivalry between the 
two cities, which this planned park 
could some day help make into a sin- 
gle, vast metropolis—at least in fact, 


= 


Do Industrial Parks 
Make Desirable 


Site Locations? 
Yes No 


2es No = Neutral 

257% 37% 38% 
Among 107 companies responding to 
a DR&MI survey, one out of four 
companies says it favors locating 
plants and warehouses in industrial 
districts, largely for convenience and 
to provide better service. Among 
those objecting, cost was most often 
cited. The greatest number say they 
have no need or that the pros and 
cons are about even. 


if not politically or culturally. Last 
month, 268 acres of Great Southwest's 
enormous tract had already been sold, 
leased, or put under option. 

The management reports that the 
district expects to be operating in the 
black within the next eighteen months 
or sooner, slightly ahead of the in- 
vestors’ investment projection made 
two and a half years ago, when the 
corporation was formed. Already in 
operation is a 32-lane luxury bowling 
center, initial unit of a planned sports 
center. And this month, the first $1 
million warehouse of a distribution 
center will go into operation. 


What parks offer 

Organized industrial districts vary 
considerably, of course, in their serv- 
ices, stage of development, conveni- 
ence, quality, and charges. They don't 
pretend to be the answer to all or 
even most site selection problems. But 
they may well be an important possi- 
bility for many companies to consider 
in their new site search. “Site readi- 
ness,” which most of the districts 
claim—or promise—does not mean 
that the districts’ promotional entice- 
ments can be used as a substitute for 
the prospective user’s own evaluation 
of his needs and painstaking long- 
range planning. 

The advantages an organized in- 
dustrial district offers to some com- 
panies could be drawbacks to others. 
But a summary of what the districts 
typically offer—or what may be built- 
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Whats Your Loading Problem? 


[-] GROUND LEVEL LOADING? [] YARD CAR HANDLING? 
[|] INADEQUATE DOCK FACILITIES? (| TEAM TRACKS? 


THIS MAGLINER MAGNESIUM LOADING DOCK ON WHEELS 
CAN SAVE YOU THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS! REPAY ITS 
COST IN JUST A FEW MONTHS! nen 


If you have no dock; an older building; a yard 
handling problem; need’ extra or movable dock 
facilities—then the Magliner Mobile Loading 
Ramp can solve your problem too! Combining 
magnesium strength with magnesium lightness — 
Magliner loading ramps can be moved by one 
man... give you a “loading dock” 
whére and when you want it! Magliner 
loading ramps eliminate hand loading... 
speed operations ... cut expense! For 
highway tratlers and yard cars. 

Get the Facts—write today 

for Bulletin DB-211. 
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MAGLINE INC., P.O. BOX 393, PINCONNING, MICH. 
Canadian Factory: Magline of Canada, Ltd., Renfrew, Ontario 








HOW TO FINANCE 
YOUR INCREASED 
SALES... 














Do not let credit 
limitations prevent proper distribution. 
ae Our Controlled Credit Distribution Plan—vused by 
many » tending manufacturers, permits you to supply distributors 
with a complete line while you retain title right up 

to the point-of-sale. No credit risk, a built-in credit control. 
Mail the coupon for full information. 
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in hazards for some companies—may 
serve as a guide to management in an- 
swering the question, “Should our 
company consider locating a new 
plant, warehouse, or laboratory in one 
of these areas?” 

Some industries, regardless of pref- 
erence, may be barred from entering 
the planned industrial district by the 
district’s restrictive covenants. Al- 
though a few of the districts have 
been set up to receive heavy industry, 
it is pointed out that most companies 
which have located in parks are en- 
gaged in light manufacturing or as- 
sembly operations, distribution, and 
research. 


No general welcome 


Generally excluded, by the district’s 
Own restrictions, are industries char- 
acterized by excessive noise, vibration, 
odor, noxious gases, smoke, glare, 
heat, radiation, industrial wastes, fire 
hazards, and sometimes plain unsight- 
liness—e.g., scrap yards. 

While such typical restrictions may 
work a hardship on certain types of 
businesses, the Stanford study found 
a “positive correlation between the 
use of strong restrictions and the suc- 
cess of an industrial! district. Certainly 
one of the reasons an industry locates 
within a district is to acquire the pro- 
tections which restrictions offer.” 

But for those businesses welcome 
in the district, many other restrictions 
usually prevail as well—restrictions 
on setbacks, land-use ratios, parking 
lot ratios, off-street storage, loading 
and unloading, building height (most 
often, single-floor layouts), structural 
building materials, and often land- 
scaping and other esthetic require- 
ments. The actual restrictions are 
usually spelled out in the district’s 
covenants in detail as meticulous and 
complex as that in an engineering 
handbook. A company contemplating 
site location in such a district would 
want to give careful consideration to 
the restrictions in relation to its own 
needs and wishes. Most districts won't 
require use of their own architects 
and construction firms, but they will 
reserve the right to reject an occu- 
pant’s construction plans. 

William C. Marland, former Gover- 
nor of West Virginia, in discussing the 
relative advantages of industrial 
parks, has said that management 
might lose certain prerogatives in ac- 
cepting the rules and regulations of 
an industrial park, and these might 

continued on page 98 
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An ultra-modern plant, yet not enough water 
to make a duck quack happy. Seems some- 
body inquired about water before construc- 
tion. That was April and the place was 
sloshing. By August the water table took a 
nose dive. Somebody should have checked 
that out, but now it’s back to the Board of 


e 
* « 
nen BRS 
1 Directors for a well drilling appropriation! : 
It all could have been avoided if that some- \ 

fa) body had been North Western’s Industrial 

1 Development Department. Investigating 
i 








every angle of industrial locations is our stock 
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| ° se ports so we're sure our information is accu- 
e ; el | rate and up-to-the-minute. Our service 
* a ° is more than providing lists of available real 
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May we serve your company?.. . there is 
no obligation! 





Contact: GENE F. CERMAK. Director 
of Industrial Development, C&NW Ry., 
400 W. Madison Street, 

Chicago 6, Illinois 
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PATENTS PENDING 


move LONG material in NARROW aisles 


Bar stock, rods, sheet steel, pipe, tubing, as- 
semblies, carpeting, or any long material is easily 
handled by the Raymond 4-D Electric Truck... up or 
down... forwards ... backwards ... or sideways 
down a narrow aisle. You have to see it to believe it. 


MAIL 
COUPON 
TODAY 


The RAYMOND CORPORATION 
4663 Madison St., Greene, N.Y. 
Please send Bulletin describing four directional 4-D Electric Truck 
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interfere with later expansion if tech- 
nological or other developments re- 
quired operating changes in the busi- 
ness. The emphasis on esthetics, too, 
he added, might be too extreme in 
some cases and overlook a company’s 
utilitarian requirements. 

Other observers have noted that 
such requirements, while admittedly 
protecting and increasing the real es- 
tate value, could, when a park is fully 
occupied, arbitrarily limit a vigorous 
community's future industrial growth, 
not to mention the occupant’s own. 
Many companies—and many park 
managements urge such action in the 
initial sale or lease—take options on 
adjoining property or actually buy on 
the basis of estimated growth needs. 
Ralph F. Breum, vice president of 
Cecil Underwood Windsor Properties, 
Inc., developers of Brook Hollow, 
says: “We tell ‘em you only buy the 
land once. Plan for the future.” 





Prices will vary 


Most of the planned industrial 
parks offer “site readiness” and a 
“package” of services with which, 
necessarily, may also go a higher ini- 
tial cost. Costs vary widely, from dis- 
trict to district, and tend to rise, too, 
as occupancy in the district increases. 
At the Dartmouth conference, it was 
noted that a typical price for indus- 
trial park subdivisions was $10,000 
an acre, and “that $18,000 an acre 
was not exceptional for sites with 
ideal locations in terms of immediate 
access to major highways and rail- 
roads.” One partially-developed Flor- 
ida district—still largely on the draw- 
ing boards—told DR&MI that it is 
currently selling land at $35,000 an 
acre. 

Costs may also be influenced by 
who the district developer is, as well 
as by variations from area to area and 
within the district itself as it grows 
and value is added. Private develop- 
ers, who accounted for 41 per cent of 
the districts reported by Stanford, are 
obviously in business to make a profit, 
but competitive prices of other land 
in the area may tend to keep prices 
in line. 

Price concessions may be available 
more often among the 29 per cent of 
railroad-sponsored districts and the 
17 per cent developed by community 
organizations, as well as others devel- 
oped by combination groups. Usually, 
the railroad develops a district to pro- 
mote heavier freight usage, and it may 
provide district space at its own in- 
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vestment cost. On the other hand, the 
railroad will naturally favor heavy 


: : . 4 
freight users. As F. Clifton Toal, as- 


sistant vice president of industrial 
and agricultural development for the 
Southern Railway System, said at a 
DR&MI round table, “In our terri- 
tory, at least, the pattern seems to be 
pretty well set that the railroads are 
going to own considerable industrial 
property, and, naturally, it has to be 
saved for people who have some rail 
freight.” 


Better than do-it-yourself? 

A company thinking of locating in 
a planned district would probably 
want to compare carefully the price 
differential between the ready site in 
the district and the company’s own 
development costs on lower-cost, raw 
land. 

Some companies believe that the 
relatively high initial cost of a site 
in a planned district is well compen- 
sated for by other factors. A spokes- 
man for Sylvania Electric Products, 
Inc., has said: 

Anyone who has tried to find a suitable 
location for his company’s facilities knows 
it can be a long, drawn-out, tedious prob- 
lem. We found this especially true in one 
large Eastern city where there was no 
available industrial district. It took us well 


over a year to find a satisfactory site and | 


get it purchased. 
In contrast to this experience, which 


delayed our project and ran up costs, was | 
the ease with which we have been able to | 


locate in planned industrial districts, such 


as the Clearing Industrial District in Chi- | 


cago, the Central Manufacturing District 
in Los Angeles, and the Hillsdale Industrial 
Park which serves the San Francisco area, 


or the Waltham (Mass.) Industrial Dis- | 


trict operated by Cabot, Cabot & Forbes. 


A private developer that has es- | 
tablished fourteen “‘suburban metro- | 


politan districts” in New England and 
Pennsylvania—-three of these indus- 
trial parks now fully developed— 
Cabot, Cabot & Forbes employs an 
integrated staff to offer this package 
plan: site analysis to locate the best 
possible site for the client; architec- 
tural design and engineering of the 
building to the client’s specifications 
and requirements; construction of the 
new facilities; and financing “arranged 
to the client’s fiscal policies.” 

Such plans, of course, relieve the 
company of considerable long-term 
staff expense and other headaches 
that go with site selection, although, 
obviously, the developer is interested 
in selling his own package. 

The typical district “service pack- 
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LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA, Offers Industry: 


AMERICA’S MOST MODERN PORT 


....and a World of 
Foreign Markets and Raw Materials 


Transport costs are a prime factor that can bring 
your industry Westward to meet competition. So, 
too, local transportation governs market expansion 
and raw material buying. World markets, as well 
as domestic ones, will deliver new customers. World- 
wide raw materials will be at your beck and call via 
the Port of Long Beach, and costs for your foreign 
trading will be at low ocean shipping rates. 
Remember, Long Beach, unlike most port cities, is 
compact, close to the heart of its harbor. Connecting 
railways, freeways and airways speed transporta- 
tion. 

There are other reasons for locating your new plant 
in the Long Beach Harbor area. Included are rich 
market area, large labor pool, lowest electric rates, 
low-cost gas, abundant water supply, profit-making 
climate, better living, low taxes, available raw 
materials, and economic stability. 


NEW: FREE FACTS: Write, or attach coupon to your letterhead 
Inquiries are kept in confidence, of course 








CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 121- D LINDEN AVE. 
LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


Name 





CT Please send color brochure on rite 





Industrial Long Beach, and 
newspaper ‘The Plant Locater = Firm 





[] Send your quarterly Port news Address 





magazine, ‘Harbor Highlights 
State & City 








Where climate turns the wheels of industry for greater profits 


LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
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me Best answers to these increasing needs: 


Kinnear 
Rolling 


Counter 
Shutters 


The vertical “‘coil-away’ 
action of the Kinnear-orig- 
inated curtain of interlock- 
ing metal slats is the ideal 
counter shutter. Its space- 
saving efficiency and pro- 
tection have been proved 
in service openings of every 
kind. In addition to a 
variety of contoured slats, 
Kinnear also offers the pop- 
ular “midget” slat, with a 
flat exterior face, specially 
designed for counters up 
to 20 feet wide. 


and 
Kinnear 


> 


age,” including rail drills and spurs, 
roads, power, water, sewage, and the 
like, is most often attractive to medi- 
um-size or smaller businesses with 
site location problems. 

“Large national companies,” the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston has 
pointed out, “usually have their own 
engineers, architects, and location ex- 
perts to investigate sites, buildings, 
utilities, and all other problems con- 
nected with a new location. Smaller 
concerns do not have these specialists. 
They generally are not able to devote 
the time necessary to make thorough 
investigations and do all the detailed 
jobs connected with constructing a 
new building. They frequently are un- 
aware of how to arrange financing.” 

In addition to such _ professional 
service, some planned industrial dis- 
tricts offer valuable fringe services— 
some provided by the district itself 
and others by occupants attracted to 
the district. 


Playlands in work areas 

Swimming pools, bowling alleys, 
and other recreational facilities are 
now operating or planned by some 
parks. Many parks build an “ever- 
available building” for smaller users 
or, presumably, for overflow needs of 
other occupants. Cafeterias are com- 
mon, and motels are being built in 
some parks, such as Great Southwest 
and Westbury, N. Y. 


nuUut 
TUG 


HT 


One of the Westbury Industrial 
Rol i n Park’s occupants is an electronic data 
g processing center, designed to meet 


the needs of the park’s industrial 


» 
neighbors, as well as businesses 1n the 
outlying community (see DR&MI, 

. April 1958, page 91). Pennsylvania’s 
The Kinnear Rolling Grille, three-year-old, 700-acre Fort Wash- 
an attractive openwork of : 

metal bars and links, is also 
widely used as a barricade 
for counters, doorways, 
corridors, or to confine ac- 
tivities to sections of any 
room or building area. It 
features the same, space- 
Saving, coiling upward ac- 
tion of the Kinnear Rolling 
Doors and Counter 
Shutters. 
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Kinnear Counter Shutters or Grilles — easily damage them. There’s extra value in their all- 
raised or lowered from inside — clear the en- metal protection against intrusion, pilferage 
tire opening . . . coil out of the way .. . never or vandalism. Built of aluminum, steel, or 
block light from above . . . leave all counter other metals if desired, to fit openings of any 
and wall space clear and usable at all times. size, in new construction or completed build- 
In outdoor installations, wind can’t slam or ings. Write for further details. 


The KINNEAR Mfg. Co. 
FACTORIES: a. 5 oe 

: : TYPICAL of new park construction is this 
1500-20 Fields Avenue, Columbus 16, Ohio , ROLLIAIG DOOR building front in the New England Indus- 


1742 Yosemite Ave., San Francisco 24, Calif. . : trial Center, one of fourteen built by Cabot 
Offices and Agents in All‘ Principal Cities Sa ving Ways in Doorways Cabos & tiaifiain ss 
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Best answers to these increasing needs: 


Kinnear 
Rolling 


Counter 
Shutters 


The vertical “‘coil-away’ 
action of the Kinnear-orig- 
inated curtain of interlock- 
ing metal slats is the ideal 
counter shutter. Its space- 
saving efficiency and pro- 
tection have been proved 
in service openings of every 
kind. In addition to a 
variety of contoured slats, 
Kinnear also offers the pop- 
ular “midget” slat, with a 
flat exterior face, specially 
designed for counters up 
to 20 feet wide. 
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Kinnear 
Rolling 


Grilles 


The Kinnear Rolling Grille, 
an attractive openwork of 
metal bars and links, is also 
widely used as a barricade 
for counters, doorways, 
corridors, or to confine ac- 
tivities to sections of any 
room or building area. It 
features the same, space- 
Saving, coiling upward ac- 
tion of the Kinnear Rolling 
Doors and Counter 
Shutters. 
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Kinnear Counter Shutters or Grilles — easily damage them. There’s extra value in their all- 
raised or lowered from inside — clear the en- metal protection against intrusion, pilferage 
tire opening . . . coil out of the way .. . never or vandalism. Built of aluminum, steel, or 
block light from above . . . leave all counter other metals if desired, to fit openings of any 
and wall space clear and usable at all times. size, in new construction or completed build- 
In outdoor installations, wind can’t slam or ings. Write for further details. 


The KINNEAR Mfg. Co. 
FACTORIES: 

1500-20 Fields Avenue, Columbus 16, Ohio 

1742 Yosemite Ave., San Francisco 24, Calif. paar -ageaeeweapen 


Offices and Agents in All Principal Cities Sa ving Wa ys in Doorwa ys 





age,” including rail drills and spurs, 
roads, power, water, sewage, and the 
like, is most often attractive to medi- 
um-size or smaller businesses with 
site location problems. 

“Large national companies,” the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston has 
pointed out, “usually have their own 
engineers, architects, and location ex- 
perts to investigate sites, buildings, 
utilities, and all other problems con- 
nected with a new location. Smaller 
concerns do not have these specialists. 
They generally are not able to devote 
the time necessary to make thorough 
investigations and do all the detailed 
jobs connected with constructing a 
new building. They frequently are un- 
aware of how to arrange financing.” 

In addition to such _ professional 
service, some planned industrial dis- 
tricts offer valuable fringe services— 
some provided by the district itself 
and others by occupants attracted to 
the district. 


Playlands in work areas 

Swimming pools, bowling alleys, 
and other recreational facilities are 
now operating or planned by some 
parks. Many parks build an “ever- 
available building” for smaller users 
or, presumably, for overflow needs of 
other occupants. Cafeterias are com- 
mon, and motels are being built in 
some parks, such as Great Southwest 
and Westbury, N. Y. 

One of the Westbury Industrial 
Park’s occupants is an electronic data 
processing center, designed to meet 
the needs of the park’s industrial 
neighbors, as well as businesses in the 
outlying community (see DR&MI, 
April 1958, page 91). Pennsylvania’s 
three-year-old, 700-acre Fort Wash- 
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TYPICAL of new park construction is this 
building front in the New England Indus- 
trial Center, one of fourteen built by Cabot, 
Cabot & Forbes. 
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RADIO & ACTIVE 
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SHEPARD NILES 
SINGLE BEAM CRANES 


WHICH CRANE 


..» Over-running or Under-running? 











UNDER-RUNNING . . . for limited clearances . . 
on runways hung from roof trusses! 


. Operating 


Cut costly ground level handling. Move loads smoothly and 
safely overhead with Shepard Niles single beam cranes. Operate 
from floor or remote location. Push type or motor driven trolley 
type hoists, including close clearance units. 


Send for Single Beam Crane bulletins today . . or ask that 
a Shepard Niles representative call — there's NO OBLIGATION. 











Building 


CRANES Overhead 
Top Running @ Inner Running 
Under Running 
Floor or Cab Operated 








America's Most Complete Line 
of Cranes and Hoists 


HOISTS 
Operated from Cab 
Floor or Pulpit 


Since 1903 


HEPARD NILEG 


CRANE AND HOIST CORPORATION 


2989 Schuyler Ave., Montour Falls, N. Y. 
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ington Industrial Park is now con- 
structing an industrial medical clinic 
and also has a management center, 
offering instruction in_ electronics, 
among other things, to employees of 
district companies. Although they are 
beyond the stricter definition of a 
planned industrial district, some de- 
velopers are planning to adjoin the 
park’s complex with shopping centers 
and office centers. Service businesses, 
like banks, also may naturally follow 
industry into the park. 

Whatever specific advantages a 
particular planned district offers to a 
particular industry have to be weighed 
against the disadvantages. The most 
commonly cited potential advantages 
are: economies of scale in land im- 
provement, installation of utilities, 
and construction of access routes; 
availability of a package plan; protec- 
tion against deterioration of the area; 
site readiness; absence of community 
resistance or hostility; joint projects 
among the tenants; and possible tax 
advantages. Among the possible dis- 
advantages are: high initial cost; lim- 
its ON expansion; restrictions on types 
of operation; and loss of some man- 
agement prerogatives. 


Effect on employee relations 

There has also been considerable 
talk to the effect that park occupants 
might be more vulnerable to union 
activities, although this view is still 
speculative and untested by experi- 
ence. Also unproved is the claim that 
parks might permit labor piracy, al- 
though competition for the same la- 
bor market, if it were unusually tight, 
might cause trouble. 

Other observers believe that com- 
panies locating in a park may lose 
public recognition or identity. But 
while this could be true of a larger 
company, a very small one might gain 
prestige from distinguished neighbors. 

At present, at least, the industrial 
districts obviously cannot compete 
with some cities in cultural advan- 
tages, deep water harbors, and finan- 
cial centers—unless, of course, they 
are located at the edge of such a major 
metropolitan area. 

But as a growing industrial trend 
serving the current and growth needs 
of some kinds of businesses, the 
planned or organized industrial dis- 
trict cannot be arbitrarily dismissed. It 
may become increasingly vital to in- 
clude it in any expansion planning to 
meet the potential market opportuni- 
ties of the °60’s. —-KENNETH HENRY 
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We boosted our business 


with (iss) “T-1” Steel 


iene ARE THE WORDS of Mr. Robert Matlack, Ex- 
ecutive Vice President of E. Brooke Matlack, Inc.., 
the nation’s largest over-the-road liquid transportation 
firm. He goes on to say, “We really stunned our com- 
petition when, a few years ago, we decided to retire 
our old twin-barrel propane tankers made of carbon 
steel, and turned to “T-1’ Steel outfits. At the same 
time, we were able to drop our freight rates by as much 
as 15%. Business boomed.” 


Matlack knew that USS “T-1" Constructional Alloy 
Steel had a much higher yield strength than carbon 
steel. This would give an excellent weight advantage 
which could readily be translated into profit dollars. 
So they ordered five blimp tankers, made of “T-1” 
Steel, from the Butler Mfg. Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


The new “T-1” Steel tankers weighed only 19,500 
pounds empty, against 24,000 pounds for the old tank- 
ers—a clear saving of 4,500 pounds. They could carry 
from 500 to 700 extra gallons of propane on each trip. 
Results were so good that they increased the fleet to 
18 tankers. 


Why not get the facts on how USS “T-1” Steel can 
improve your competitive position. ““T-1" Steel's great 
strength (100,000 psi minimum yield strength) helps 
trim costly dead weight from structures, pressure ves- 
sels, equipment of all kinds. Its outstanding resistance 
to impact abrasion has increased service life in abusive 
applications up to 10 times longer. Its extraordinary 
toughness, even down to 50° below zero, has caused 
heavy-duty equipment to last longer without breakage. 
And “T-1” is weldable, too. 


Write for our booklet, USS “T-1” Steel. Remember, 
too, that U. S. Steel makes three brands of High 
Strength Steels—USS Cor-TEN, MAN-TEN, and TRI- 
TEN—each having specific advantages for equipment 
that must be built strong but light. United States Steel, 
Room 2801, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

USS, ‘‘T-1,"" COR-TEN, MAN-TEN, and TRI-TEN 


are registered trademarks 


United States Steel Corporation — Pittsburgh 
Columbia-Geneva Steel — San Francisco 
Tennessee Coal & iron — Fairfield, Alabama 
United States Steel Supply — Steel Service Centers 
United States Steel Export Company 


United States Steel 














‘“‘’m a Burns Guard...I’m thoroughly trained in Plant 
Protection ...I’m also trained in fire prevention and 
first aid...I’m in excellent health...I serve as a constant 
warning to potential wrongdoers...I’m available at an 
hourly rate, which covers all of my fringe benefits... 


'99 


I can save you 20% on your plant protection costs! 


Let us show you how the Burns Security System can save you 20% 
on your plant protection force. 


SECURITY 


BURNS 


SERVICES 






Offices in principal cities throughout the world 


THE WILLIAM J. BURNS INTERNATIONAL DETECTIVE AGENCY, INC. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 101 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
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NEW LIGHT ON SITE SEEKING 
continued from page 91 






trouble by making a hasty decision to 
move when confronted with a sudden 
emergency, such as a strike or the loss 
of several major customers. (For a de- 
tailed analysis of plant location mis- 
takes see DR&MI, March 1957.) A 
new plant location should never be 
considered solely as a remedy for 
an immediate problem. Instead, it 
must be an integral part of the com- 
pany’s long-range planning. 

In other cases, companies bow to 
the pressure of important customers 
such as railroads and public utilities 
(who are, of course, in the area de- 
velopment business). The problem of 
reciprocity is one that particularly 
plagues manufacturers of equipment 
for the utility and transportation in- 
dustries. 
























improvement noted 





But despite the many errors that 
companies still make in plant location, 
management's approach to site selec- 
tion has become much more precise 
in the past decade. Says Fred Meyer, 
vice president of H. B. Maynard Com- 
pany: “In the last ten years, there has 
developed a tendency to stop relying 
on emotions in deciding whether a 
company should stay where it is or 
move elsewhere. Of course, this ten- 
dency is more prevalent in companies 
of reasonably large size, which rely 
more heavily on the economics of the 
situation, than it is in the medium- 
size and smaller companies which 
might be family-controlled and have 
emotional ties to their present loca- 
tion.” 

According to Maurice’ Fulton, 
president of the Fantus Factory Lo- 
cating Service, Inc.: “In their plan- 
ning for specific locations, companies 
are turning more and more to a scien- 
tific approach—trying to anticipate 
their requirements and project them 
into a specific location, rather than 
waiting until they suddenly have a 
need for more production and then 
running out and looking for any exist- 
ing buildings that can be had immedi- 
ately. There is a new recognition that 
sound expansion requires advance 
planning.” 

Although the availability of a re- 
liable labor supply remains the No. 1 
consideration with most of the sur- 
veyed companies, other factors in 
plant location are becoming increas- 
ingly important. More than half the 
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Lincoln Assembly Plant 
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Ford Motor Co. 
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Sites near Detroit 


As Detroit’s industrial complex spreads ever out- 
ward, it becomes more difficult to find plant sites 
with all the advantages of those shown above. 
Only twenty-six miles from downtown Detroit, and 
thirty-six miles from Flint, the Wixom area can 
draw skilled labor from both of these industrial 
concentrations. And it also enjoys easy access to 
other manufacturing points such as Lansing, 
Grand Rapids and Toledo. The environment is 


attractive and includes a number of small lakes 
and several state parks. 


TRANSPORTATION: Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
way; new expressway into Detroit. 

WATER: Finest ground resources in Detroit area. 
TOPOGRAPHY: Level. 

UTILITIES: Unlimited electricity and gas available. 


Complete Industrial Surveys of these and other Michigan sites are available to interested companies. Inquiries 


are handled in complete confidence and without obligation. Address: Wayne C. Fletcher, Director of Industrial 


Development, Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, Huntington, West Virginia * Telephone: JAckson 3-8573. 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


SERVING: Virginia + West Virginia + Kentucky + Ohio 


Indiana + Michigan « Southern Ontario 











*CCC on-the-job address: ANYWHERE, U.S.A. 


Commercial Contracting Corporation specializes 


From the seaboard to the Ozarks, from the automobile 
plants of Michigan to the great steel producing centers, 
Commercial Contracting Corporation is known for 
important installations of automated and other 
manufacturing equipment. 

The world’s largest producers of automobiles, 
steel and aluminum rely on CCC. More than a billion 
dollars’ worth of vital machinery has been entrusted 
to the experienced hands... to the practical planning 
and skilled supervision of the CCC organization. No 
job is too complex for these experts. 


in precision installation of press plants, rolling mills, 
foundries, scrap collection systems, overhead cranes 
and other material handling equipment. 

CCC’s roster of satisfied customers reads like a 
bluebook of industry. If your company is planning an 
expansion or alteration program, CCC will do the job 
quickly, economically, efficiently . .. for CCC “has 
know-how, will travel.” 


Write for complete information, without obligation. 


COMMERCIAL CONTRACTING CORPORATION LCC NDUSTRIAL INSTALLATIONS 


32217 STEPHENSON HIGHWAY e MADISON HEIGHTS, 
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companies report that transportation 
has increased most in importance in 
the last few years. : 

Several are now more concerned 
with finding locations which provide 
good schools and a cultural environ- 
ment that attracts high-level technical 
people. 

There also is a much keener aware- 
ness today of the importance of the 
“business climate’—the community 
attitude toward business. 


Let’s open new vistas 


Some of the surveyed companies 
are already making plans which take 
into account the effect that jet air 
transportation will have on their plant 
locations. A Midwest metal-working 
company plans to give more serious 
consideration to West Coast plants 
now that executive travel time can 
be cut by jet travel. Scott Paper Com- 
pany, Chester, Pa., reports that the 
jets will have no immediate impact 
on location policy for plants, but that 
the company is putting up new execu- 
tive offices and research laboratories 
adjacent to the Philadelphia airport 
to take advantage of the new advance 
in air travel. 

Several of the surveyed companies 
indicate that the coming of the jet age 
probably will mean the expansion of 
their foreign operations. Executives 
in several other surveyed companies 
think that jet travel will permit their 
companies to expand operations with- 
Out increasing the executive staff. A 
few others indicate that their com- 
panies will be able to push plants into 
remote markets, while retaining good 
management control. 

How does a company assess the 
conflicting claims of the many areas 
trying to attract industry? 


Already, there are several thou- | 


sands of development groups across 
the nation—each one selling the bene- 
fits of its own locality. In fact, to the 
small company the oversupply of in- 
formation presents a problem, since 
the staff needed to weigh it systemati- 
cally is not available. 

Even the large company has diffi- 
culty assessing the claims of develop- 
ers. The facilities planning chief in a 
giant company says: “I see a lot of 
state representatives who come in 
trying to induce us to come into their 
areas. In most cases, they place the 
emphasis on the wrong things—the 
short-term benefits.” 

Most of the surveyed companies re- 
port that they know of no clearing- 
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WE CAN PUT 
~\ BILLIONS OF 
DOLLARS WORTH 
OF TRANSPORTATION 
TO WORK FOR YOU! 


You name it—trains, planes, trucks, ships—and Northeast Ohio—The 
Best Location in the Nation has it. Five major railroad systems reach 
all parts of the country. Twelve certified airlines provide excellent air 
transportation facilities. 128 trucking companies, plus the Ohio Turn- 
pike, make over-the-road shipping convenient and fast. 30 domestic 
and 17 foreign ship lines use the excellent ports of Cleveland, 
Ashtabula, Fairport and Conneaut. 

We'd like to tell you more about transportation in Northeast Ohio—and 
about the dozens of other advantages The Best Location in the Nation 
offers as a prospective site for your plant or business headquarters. 

We carefully study all phases of business in Northeast Ohio and 
constantly revise our information to keep abreast of the vast expan- 
sion now taking place and of the future possibilities it offers. 

lf you want the most authoritative, the most complete and the 
newest information about your future in The Best Location in the 
Nation write today to Richard L. DeChant, Megr., Area Development 
Dept., Room 550, The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company, 
The Illuminating Building, Cleveland, Ohio. Free booklets on ‘‘Water,”’ 
‘‘Chemicals,”’ ‘“‘Transportation,”’ “Research,” are available. Also com- 
prehensive report: ‘“‘Production Center for Defense.”’ 


THE CLEVELAND ELECTRIC ILLUMINATING COMPANY 
IN THE BEST LOCATION IN THE NATION 
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Eyeing 2 
new plant site? 


The Texas Power & Light 
Company invites expanding in- 
dustry, large or small, to make 
use of the services of its staff of 
specialists—skilled and experi- 
enced in serving officers and 
executives of industrial corpo- 
rations. Without obligation, your 
particular location problems will 
be carefully and thoroughly 
analyzed by those having broad 
knowledge of industry and facts 
pertaining to manpower, materi- 
als, resources, finance and other 
important factors in Texas. 


Write, wire or cal/ v. D. 
Eppright, Director, Industrial 
Deve/opment Division, Texas 
Power & Light Company, 
Dallas, Texas. Inguiries held 
in strict confidence. 


Booklet detailing plant location services 
sent on request. 


TEXAS 
POWER 


& LIGHT 
COMPANY 
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house of information on plant sites, 
although the U.S. Department of 
Commerce has developed a one-stop 
service—the Industrial Location Di- 
vision in Washington—for companies 
interested in plant location. 

Others delegate the job of investi- 
gating various locations to a consult- 
ing firm. When the companies do their 
own fact-finding, they report that their 
most useful sources usually are the 
state and local chambers of com- 
merce, followed by power companies 
and railroads. 

Sixty-five of the surveyed compa- 
nies prefer to locate their new plants 
in suburban areas. Generally, the 
preference is based on the availability 
of land for expansion, closeness to 
large metropolitan markets, good la- 
bor supply, flexible transportation, 
good utilities, and the availability of 
supporting industries. 

Another advantage is that the bet- 
ter-trained, more technical labor force 
needed for many upgraded industrial 
jobs is more readily available in sub- 
urban areas. 

Western Electric points out also 
that placing a new plant near a periph- 
eral highway in the suburbs makes it 
accessible to the labor force of the 
whole metropolitan area. 


The country life 

However, 22 of the surveyed com- 
panies prefer rural areas for their new 
plants. The main attractions of rural 
communities are lower labor costs, 
better employee relations (fewer 
unions), and lower taxes and other 
operating costs. Says the director of 
manufacturing for a large rubber man- 
ufacturer: “Rural areas enable us to 
establish our own labor environment 
free from the interference of adjacent 
employers.” 

Automation enables companies to 
take advantage of the low costs of- 
fered by many smaller communities. 

Says Don G. Mitchell, board chair- 


man of Sylvania Electric Prod- 
ucts, Inc.: “Without mechanization 
we would rmever have been able to 


take our work to many small commu- 
nities because their labor forces would 
have been inadequate. We would have 
had to build our plants in large indus- 
trial centers.” 

It is in these smaller communities 
that industrial growth has made the 
most rapid strides in recent years, 
increasing at about three times the 
rate for the nation as a whole. 

The increased mechanization of ag- 
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COMMUNITY 
RELATIONS 


through trees 





by The Davey Business Advisor 


The Community knows you better 
on the outstde of your building 
than inside. This is why the trend 
in the last decade has been toward 
professional landscaping. 
Compare the two pictures below. 
Now imagine your plant on this 
site without—then with—trees. 





‘Trees soften the lines of a build- 
ing, provide shade for employees, 
beauty for the community. Trees 
are good public relations. 


Trees are also good employee 
relations; they boost morale and 
arouse appreciation for manage- 
ment. 

For an estimate on landscaping 
a new plant, or for help in devel- 
oping a reasonable annual budget 
for protective tree care to make 
the most of your tree investment, 
write 


DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO. 


Kent 15, Ohio * MARTIN L. DAVEY, Jr., President 
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- 
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+, 
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The Oldest and Largest Tree 
Saving Service in the World 
Your trees at 


DS. home are the 


most valuable posses- 
sions in your outdoor 
living space. They 
deserve Davey care, too. 
Look up DAVEY TREE 
SERVICE in your 


phone book. 
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CAMBRIDGE METAL-MESH BELTS help you beat today’s profit 
squeeze—-give you the low-cost production and high product 
quality needed for the competitive ’60’s! 


Combined movement and processing means metal parts, foods, 
ceramics, or chemicals are processed faster, more uniformly—with- 
out costly manual handling. High product quality is maintained 
because heat, cold or liquids flow through the belt and around the 
product for thorough treatment. Cambridge Belts save on operat- 
ing costs, too. Superior belt design and manufacturing techniques 
mean longer life, fewer repairs, lower operating cost. Belts can be 
made heatproof, coldproof of acidproof—in any mesh, weave, 
metal or alloy—-with any side or surface attachments. 


Have your Engineering Department call the Cambridge Field 
Engineer in your area. He'll be glad to discuss any aspect of 


Conver, 


SELrs | 


Cambridge Belts— from manufacture to installation and service. 
He’s listed in the yellow pages under "Belting, Mechanical”. 
Or, write for FREE 130-PAGE REFERENCE MANUAL. 


& The Cambridge Wire Cloth Co. 
(a DEPARTMENT Y * CAMBRIDGE 3, MARYLAND 


Manufacturers of Wire Cloth, Metal-Mesh Conveyor Belts, Wire Cloth Fabrications 
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‘Just what we needed’”’ 

















Flintkote’s new lesulveck plant, just set npr rocesi eeivnens Chicago and 
South Bend, strategically located with the help of the New York Central. 


says Flintkote 


about the Central’s plant-site suggestion! 


How to locate a new plant? Sometimes hun- 
dreds of possibilities suggest themselves. That's 
when New York Central's plant-site consultants 
can help separate the wheat from the chaff... 
come up with solid, worth-while appraisals! 
Take the case of The Flintkote Company, man- 
ufacturers of the broadest line of building prod- 
ucts in America. A site was needed for their new 
Insulrock plant. After calling in the Central and 
recommendations, Flintkote 
site in North 


looking into its 
management agreed that a 35-acre 


Judson, Ind., met their requirements to the letter! 


Less than 60 miles from Chicago, less than 40 


from South Bend, North Judson is right in the 


center of an area of great building activity, and 


is close to many of Flintkote’s best customers. 
In addition, North Judson is next to New York 
Central’s main line. 





Piant-Site Opportunities 
New York Central has 15 illus- 
trated brochures filled with 
details on the following in- 


dustriai 


areas. Feel free to 


write for the ones you want. 


What the Central did for Flintkote, it can do 1. Albany-Troy-Sehenectady 
: . 2. Ashtabula 
for you, whatever your special needs! If you 3. Buffalo-Niagara 
oh nl ’ ated 4. Cal-Sag (Chicago Area) 
wish, the Central will not only draw up plant-site 6. Chlenes 
reports, but will also assemble the necessary 6. Cleveland 
‘ bo y 7. Detroit 
acreage work with local officials to solve 8. Elkhart 
special problems—all this on a confidential basis 9. Gardenville, N.Y. 
10. Rochester 


and at no charge to you. 


. St. Lawrence Seaway 


_ ; ? 12. Syracuse 
Write to: Otto W. Pongrace, Director of Indus- 13. Utica 
trial Development, Dept. E, New York Central Ma hee eee —" 


Railroad, 466 Lexington Ave., New York 17,N.Y. 


Large or small, there’s a “‘Central 


eo 





Ohio, N.Y., Mass., and Mich. 








* location on the modern 11,000-mile rail net- 
work of The New York Central System that meets your plant-site requirements. 
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riculture also is responsible for mak- 
ing sizable numbers of former farm 
workers available for industrial jobs, 
and companies are discovering that 
because they have roots in the com- 
munity, these young people make 
loyal, conscientious employees. Presi- 
dent R. A. Niekamp of the Standard 
Dayton Corp. of Dayton, Ohio, says: 
‘In rural areas, a better grade of em- 
ployee is more readily available. They 
can live on farms or have small plots 
of land—both of which are conducive 
to contentment.” 

However, there are drawbacks to 
sprawling plants located far out in the 
country. The National Board of Fire 
Underwriters points to the frequent 
lack of good fire-fighting facilities 
which compounds the danger to em- 
ployees in the new-style windowless 
plants. 


They stick with the cities 


For various reasons, nine of the 
surveyed companies still prefer to lo- 
cate new plants within city limits. For 
instance, a manufacturer of paper 
products who depends on a large sup- 
ply of women workers must be near 
public transportation facilities. Other 
companies with products that are con- 
sumed in local metropolitan markets 
and will not support heavy transpor- 
tation charges have no plans to leave 
the cities. The area from which com- 
panies can draw employees has been 
greatly extended in recent years. Rare- 
ly now do companies seek a location 
which will permit employees to walk 
to work. 

Some experts on plant location fig- 
ure that a plant can draw workers 
from throughout an area within an 
hour-and-a-half driving radius of the 
plant. The new DR&MI survey of 107 
companies shows that the average 
commuting distance is about ten miles. 
Some companies report that their pro- 
duction employees drive an average 
of 25 miles each way. 

Some very large multi-plant com- 
panies will not move into a commu- 
nity in which they will employ more 
than 6 per cent of the area popula- 
tion force. They have come to believe 
it is poor public relations to dominate 
a community and create the atmos- 
phere of an old-time, paternalistic 
company town. When a company on 
which a community depends is forced 
by economic necessity to close down 
a plant, the repercussions can be very 
damaging. 

But of the surveyed companies, 
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only thirteen out of 107 have such a 
numerical restriction in their plant 
location programs. Most of these thir- 
teen companies agree with General 
Electric in limiting their hiring to 
5 per cent in new locations. A few 
won't pass 10 per cent, and one large 
metal-working company places the 
upper limit at 15 per cent. 

Only about a half dozen of the 107 
surveyed companies express any firm 
resolution to omit any particular state 
or geographic area from their site 
selection list. In virtually every com- 
pany surveyed, the site is chosen in 
light of the individual facts involved. 

The states and metropolitan areas 
that the six companies hold in dis- 
favor are noted for large labor con- 
centrations and union strength. 


Regions for growth 


Industry’s movement to the South, 
Southwest, and Pacific states in recent 
years is likely to continue, survey 
respondents predict. 

The reasons given for this geo- 
graphical shift include such things as 
good productive labor supply, lower 
building costs, and better business cli- 
mate. But the most important reason 
is simply the development of new, un- 
tended markets in these areas. 

In addition to the profit opportuni- 
ties in moving closer to fast-growing 
markets, plants generally move for 
two other reasons: the need for ex- 
pansion room and a desire to flee 
from an unhealthy labor situation. 

One-third of the 107 surveyed com- 
panies are applying operations re- 
search techniques to their plant loca- 
tion problems. 

Says John Kirkpatrick, Midwest 
manager for Arthur D. Little, Inc.: 
“A new plant today, in a large com- 
pany particularly, has to be part of 
the whole spectrum of that company. 
It can’t be just a location problem. 
It has to be part of the whole problem 
of the available capital which is go- 
ing to be brought to bear on the com- 
pany’s expansion. And it does lend 
itself to quantification to formulas 
that can be programmed on com- 
puters. Inventory control can often 
determine whether a company needs 
a new plant or a new warehouse or 
something else. By 1965, there will 
be ground rules on plant location and 
plant expansion which are far more 
numerical than we can now imagine. 
There may be almost straightforward 
procedures, such as you now find in 
statistical quality control.” END 











CAL-SAG (CHICAGO AREA) 
CHICAGO 
ELKHART 


To help you find 
the right plant site 
in INDIANA 
and ILLINOIS 


AvaiLasLe without obligation, 3 fact- 
filled guides on plant site opportunities 
in the Cal-Sag, Chicago, and Elkhart 
areas. 

These New York Central booklets give 
full details .. . describe dozens of repre- 
sentative plant site locations . . . include 
contour maps and aerial photographs. 
They also give data on labor availability, 
transportation, raw materials, local gov- 
ernment, tax rates, and other facts you'll 
want to know. 


Interested in other markets? New Y ork 
Central also has new brochures on plant 
site availabilities for other key market 
areas. See opposite page. 

For your free brochures and informa- 
tion on how the Central can help you, 
write: Otto W. Pongrace, Director of In- 
dustrial Developments, Dept. E, New 
York Central Railroad, 466 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


New York Central Railroad 
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Another example 
of Houghton leadership 






a “NEW LEAF’”’ in cool 


. cools 
. lubricates P| 
- prevents rust 

. stays mint-fresh 
for life! 
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Again, Houghton leads the way with a brand new concept in cut- 
ting fluids that combines all the important features of many cool- 
ants into one economical package. 


HOCUT 237—the “NEW LEAF” in Coolants—has, in the past 
few months, already proved itself one of the most versatile, effec- 
tive and economical coolants ever to appear on the metalwork- 
ing scene. 


New HOCUT 237 is typical of Houghton’s pioneering leadership 
in developing new and better products to improve metalworking 
processes. 


Others: Mar-tempering salts for missiles; fire-resistant hydraulic 
fluids for danger spots; cleaning compounds for room-temperature 
surface cleaning of metals; quenching oils that cover the range from 
slow to fastest. For these and other processing aids, write E. F. 
Houghton & Co., 303 West Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa. 


products of... 











Ready to give you on-the-job service 


ROCKWELL’S FORMULA 
continued from page 92 


supply, fire protection, taxes, climate, 
wage rates, and specific sites. 

In considering community induce- 
ments to build plants, Rockwell is 
wary of special deals, such as tax 
concessions. Comments’ Rockwell, 
“We want to go into a community 
where we know new industries are 
carefully screened before they are in- 
vited in, and we don’t want inordinate 
tax breaks, which, in effect, may come 
out of the pockets of other companies 
already in the town.” 

After consultants have narrowed 
plant recommendations to a specific 
location, Rockwell follows what might 
be considered an _ unscientific ap- 
proach in making a final decision on 
the location. It studies local news- 
paper files, quietly appraises the cur- 
rent political, economic, and social 
climate of the town. Rockwell execu- 
tives visit as many community resi- 
dents as possible. From other indus- 
tries in the community, they learn 
about community attitudes, employ- 
ees’ sense of responsibility, and simi- 
lar factors as viewed by fellow indus- 
trialists. 

Rockwell finds that in the final 
analysis, a walk around town to look 
at the parks to see if the grass is cut, 
at the schools to see what shape 
they're in, at the churches and the 
homes to see if they’re well-kept can 
tell more about the town than all the 
inducements and welcomes extended 
by community leaders. 

Small plants are economical for 
Rockwell because it has many prod- 
ucts and product variations that re- 
quire short production runs. They add 
up to nineteen basic product lines sold 
to 28 basic markets and an annual 
sales volume well over $100 million. 

By using small plants, the company 
can keep each one operating steadily 
on a limited number of products or 
product lines. 


Market access cuts costs 

The set-up also brings manufactur- 
ing operation close to the market, 
which cuts sales and distribution 
costs. It simplifies management’s job 
and provides a ready-made system for 
management deveiopment. Manpower 
needs are easier to fill in a small plant 
than a large one, and each manager 
develops well-rounded experience that 
helps him grow into bigger assign- 
ments. 
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There is, of course, need for a 
strong headquarters management 
group for such operations as indus- 
trial relations, finance, industrial en- 
gineering, and similar jobs. But Rock- 
well has found this group does not 
have to be expanded proportionately 
as new plants are added. 

Rockwell often uses a method of 
financing plants that once was quite 
common: assistance from community 
development groups. This was used 
much more frequently during the 
early period of U.S. industrialization. 

In practice, the development corpo- 
ration formed by local citizens raises 
most of the capital needed to build 
a new Rockwell plant through sale of 
bonds. Generally, several hundred 
citizens of the town participate by 
subscribing to the bonds, with maxi- 
mum individual investments set at 
about $10,000. The remaining capital 
needed to build the plant comes from 
mortgage arrangements with lending 
institutions such as insurance compa- 
nies, trust funds, or institutional in- 
vestors. 

Complete control over the type of 
plant to be built is in Rockwell’s 
hands, and the local development cor- 
poration arranges for construction of 
the facility to Rockwell’s specifica- 
tions. 

While operating the plant on a 
long-term lease, Rockwell pays rent to 
a local bank which handles mortgage 
payments and repays bondholders for 
their investment in the plant. All ex- 
penditures for maintenance of the 
plant are Rockwell’s responsibility. 


A working partnership 


Since the employees of the new 
plant are mostly local people, the new 
enterprise adds a stable payroll to the 
town, increasing local business and 
creating a sense of partnership with 
the people who made the new plant 
possible. 

Rockwell finds the technique more 
valuable as a means of gaining com- 
munity participation than of financ- 
ing. The company believes it’s healthy 
to have people of a community join 
together in helping a company oper- 
ate there. “This is a two-way vested 
interest,” says Rockwell. “If people 
invest money in your plant, you are 
pretty sure they welcome you and will 
favor your continued operations—as- 
suming you live up to your commu- 
nity responsibilities.” 

The company believes it important 
to balance rented and owned facilities 
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has what 


The rugged durability and extra 
value (Timken tapered roller bear- 
ings in every wheel, spring loaded 
non-kicking handle, slide planes 
for easy pallet entry and 360° 
lifting radius as standard) of the 
REVOLVATOR Red Giant hand lift 
pallet truck (above) has built a 


aN which means that... 


| ~ 
~ 
| - <= = 
\ A “= 


|. Vig 








Red Giant 


We | We | a 2 Hand Lift 
pallet truck 
called on 
to do 
Shite... 


Explosion-proof 
High-lift 
Go-Getter 


One of six basic models ... REVOLVATOR Series 54.00 Go-Getter for use in explosion 
hazardous areas for chemical and related companies with Class | Group D or Class II 
Group G hazards designed at the request of one of the country’s leading safety 
authorities. This electric lift truck meets requirements for both hazards and utilizes 
screw type housings hydrostatically tested to pressures far beyond those required, 
Additional safety feature—hydraulically operated disc brake. 


Therefore: Whether you need a standard piece of material handling equip- 
ment or specially designed equipment, call on 


REVOLVATOR CoO. 


8702 TONNELE AVENUE, NORTH BERGEN, N. J. 
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Give your new plant 











COMPETITIVE 
ADVANTAGES 












Improving your competitive position is 
basic in choosing a plant site. Let us show 
you the outstanding competitive advan- 
tages Baltimore offers your particular 
business. An individual Plant Location 
Study is yours for the asking. . . in con- 
fidence and without obligation. Write, wire 
or phone our Industrial Development Ser- 
vice, 1106 Lexington Bldg., Balto. 3, Md. 


BALTIMORE GAS and ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Serving one of America’s great industrial centers 








MOTOR WHEEL CORPORATION SAVED 50% ON THESE 
POLE-TYPE INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS 


Both pictured general warehouses of 
the Motor Wheel Corporation have 
aluminum siding and roofing, skylights 
and asphalt floors. 

Motor Wheel Corporation estimates 
these pole buildings were erected for 
half the cost of conventiconally-built 
structures originally considered. 

Regardless of the savings factor, 
Koppers pole buildings offer as many 
and more advantages than conven- 
tional structures. Pole WKuildings are 
strong, sturdy, wind and: weather re- 
sistant, and permanent, too! All poles 
and lumber in‘or near the ground are 
pressure-treated for protection against 
termites and decay. In addition, pole 
buildings go up quickly and easily; in 
weeks, not months. 

You, too, can have the permanent, 
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low cost, low maintenance building you 
need, fast with Koppers pole-type 
construction. 

For complete information from one 
of our Qualified Contractors, mail the 
coupon today. 


POLE BUILDINGS 

















C-16-A 
| Wood Preserving Division, Koppers Company, Inc. | 
| 793 Koppers Building, Pittsburgh 19, Penna. | 
| Please have one of your Qualified Contractors call. | 
| Name | 

Company i. | 
Address __ Se ee a a 
, State | 
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so that annual rental costs for leased 
plants do not become an unsound 
drain on cash. 

The biggest job in establishing a 
new plant in a community is prepar- 
ing people for the impact of the new 
industry, Rockwell has found. A plant 
employing 300 people directly affects 
2,710 people, according to studies by 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. 
These 300 manufacturing jobs create 
222 other jobs in grocery stores, serv- 
ice stations, new construction, and nu- 
merous other businesses in the town. 
About twenty of the new plant jobs 
call for experienced supervisors who 
generally come from other areas, cre- 
ating promotions for the jobs they left. 

Assuming each person with a new 
job has a family of five, 2,710 people 
would be directly affected, plus other 
hundreds in the community concerned 
with the new plant, such as local gov- 
ernment and civic leaders, business 
men and suppliers, and that large, 
indefinable group who will be neigh- 
bors in the community. 


Getting acquainted 

As soon as the decision is made to 
move into a community and while 
everyone is still interested, Rockwell 
puts into motion a program of build- 
ing good will. Within days of the 
announcement that a new plant is 
coming, Rockwell sponsors meetings 
with local leaders to explain who it is 
and what it does. These leaders are 
put on company mailing lists to re- 
ceive financial reports and other liter- 
ature describing its operations. 

In estimating the economic value 
of the company to the community, 
Rockwell management men are realis- 
tic and do not try to over-sell. They 
respond directly and reassuringly to 
any fears that Rockwell’s new plant 
will take all the best employees from 
existing companies in the town. 

The whole town is invited to the 
groundbreaking ceremony, and an 
open house for the entire population 
is scheduled when the plant is finished. 
The Rockwell message is explained 
through news columns of local papers, 
paid advertisements, speeches before 
civic clubs, and in every other way 
possible—including literature distrib- 
uted to doctors’ reception rooms, and 
barber and beauty shops. “By the 
time we start operations, nearly every- 
one knows who we are and just what 
we're doing in town,” Rockwell ex- 
plains. In a small town, this can assure 
a company of vital cooperation. END 
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PLANNING FOR PLANTS 
continued from page 60 


of people involved in planning plants 
for the average company today also 
reflects management’s desire to draw 
on as much experience as_ possible 
and encourage full participation. 

In addition, management in large 
companies has developed systema- 
tized procedures for planning plants, 
complete with projected budgets and 
forms. 

For instance, at American Radiator 
& Standard Sanitary Corp., step-by- 
step procedures have been developed 
to make sure that new plant projects 
are properly planned, and a standard- 
ized procedure is now followed by 
everyone involved. The new manu- 
facturing services division provides 
the company with a means for ac- 
cumulating experience in this area. 


Budget stretchers wanted 

Top management is setting up new, 
precise procedures for handling one 
of its major responsibilities—capital 
expenditures—and is taking on spe- 
cialists skilled in the intricacies of 
stretching the capital budget to its 
furthermost limits. 

The rapid appearance of new prod- 
ucts in the past few years has created 
new pressure on management that 
calls for more precise long-range plan- 
ning. It has not been generally realized 
that a given investment in new prod- 
uct research, if successful, today 
means that more money must be spent 
for development, pilot plant, and pro- 
ductive plant. 

Says John Kirkpatrick of Arthur D. 
Little, Inc.: “We find, as a result of 
the emphasis on new product devel- 
opment, that a number of companies 
with sales over $100 million are des- 
ignating an executive whom you might 
call the ‘vice president in charge of 
change.’ He has plant location, market 
research, product research, and other 
functions reporting to him, and he 
really is pretty much of a rising star, 
reporting to a president or a board.” 

Companies are taking an increas- 
ingly systematic approach to the plan- 
ning of new facilities. Large com- 
panies that are growing steadily— 
IBM, Blaw-Knox Company, and Ray- 
theon Manufacturing, to name a few 
—have set up formal and continuing 
departments to plan ahead for new 
plants. 

Long-range facilities planning 1s 
rather rare among companies with less 
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Champion Paper gets weathertight, 
fire-safe product protection 
in this new Armco Building 


Paper is a tough product to ware- 
house; it requires a lot of space, and 
it must be kept dry. 

The Champion Paper and Fibre 
Company helps solve these problems 
with their new Armco Building. The 
interlocking wall and roof panels of 
this all-steel structure make it excep- 
tionally weathertight, prevent mois- 
ture penetration. And, since an Armco 
Building is noncombustible, it’s ideal 
for warehousing materials such as 
paper. 

Wide, clear interiors give wall-to- 
wall, floor-to-ceiling use of space with 





Firm. 


Street_ 


Armco Drainage & Metal Products, Inc. 
5969 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio 


Send me information on Armco Steel Buildings for the following use: 


The Champion Paper warehouse 
pictured above is composed of 
three 40-foot-wide bays, 100, 140 
and 180 feet long. They provide 
the required warehouse space in 
a triangular-shaped plot while 
still taking advantage of low-cost, 
standardized construction. 


plenty of maneuvering room for lift 
trucks. Large plastic skylight panels 
are often used to cut down artificial 
lighting. 

The Armco Building method makes 
it easy to meet your specific needs— 
and still gain the economies of factory- 
produced buildings. Total size is 
unlimited. Doors, windows can be lo- 
cated where you need them; insula- 
tion quickly added. Complete erection 
service and financing are available. 
Send the coupon for details. 


aS Gols lc 
born at 


__Approximate size: 
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Subsidiary of ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 

OTHER SUBSIDIARIES AND Divisions: Armco Division * Sheffield Division 
The National Supply Company ¢« The Armco International Corporation 
Union Wire Rope Corporation * Southwest Steel Products 
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CINCINNATI 


has POWER to attract! 


Plenty of Gas and Electricity ... at rates lower than the 
nation’s average ... have been real factors in attracting 
over 200 plants to the Greater Cincinnati Industrial Area 
in the last ten years. 


Our economy is stable because of the wide diversifica- 
tion of industry. Also, we can boast one of the finest 
skilled labor markets to be found anywhere. 


Steel and coal are right next door. And low-cost river 
transportation can deliver them to the city’s doorstep. 


Within a 400-mile radius can be found 40% of the 
nation’s buyingest population,. . . just an overnight’s haul 
away. Eight trunk line railroads... six scheduled airlines 
... and 128 interstate truck carriers link us with any place 
you care to name. 


If a midwest plant or office is in your thoughts... 
write, wire or phone our Industrial Development Division 
in strictest confidence. 


THE CINCINNATI GAS & ELECTRIC COMPANY 
The Union Light, Heat and Power Company 
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than $10 million sales. In companies 
under $5 million, it usually goes on 
only in the president’s mind. 

In most small companies, need for 
construction of a new plant or a plant 
relocation seldom occurs more than 
once during the tenure of a particular 
management group. Consequently, 
there frequently is a lack of experi- 
ence and information on which to base 
a decision on whether, how, and when 
to build a plant. 

At the Collins Radio Company of 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, a long-range 
building plan has been developed, in- 
volving the approximate location, size, 
and cost of required plants. This plan 
is reviewed annually so that it can 
provide a continuing guide to plant 
expansion as required. 


The new planning team 

The facilities planning department 
is one of the newest to find acceptance 
in industry. These new staff groups 
provide specialized functions that in 
the past (and generally still in smaller 
companies) were handled by the 
manufacturing vice president, along 
with his regular responsibility for get- 
ting out the product. 

These new groups work closely 
with the market research and manu- 
facturing departments in correlating 
the future demand for the company’s 
products with the plant capacity to 
produce the projected product. These 
new departments are an important 
adjunct to the planning departments 
which large companies are increasing- 
ly setting up to plan their total growth 
in the years ahead. 

The facilities planning departments 
pinpoint the exact plant requirements 
needed by manufacturing, and, after 
these proposals receive top manage- 
ment’s approval, handle all relations 
with architects, contractors, and de- 
signers. 

The surveyed companies report 
that their actual planning of a new 
plant starts much earlier than in the 
past. As a result of this and of today’s 
better construction methods, con- 
struction time is considerably short- 
ened. 

But companies are discovering that 
construction of a new plant is only 
a part—admittedly the most impor- 
tant part—of the entire complex of 
long-range planning. About 80 per 
cent of the companies surveyed mesh 
their facilities planning programs for- 
mally with their long-range planning. 

In most small and medium-size 
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companies, planning for expansion is 
an on-again, off-again affair. But the 
new DR&MI survey indicates that in 
most large companies, facilities plan- 
ning is being coordinated with the 
company’s over-all long-range plans 
for research and development, prod- 
uct development, market expansion, 
financing, capital budgeting, and man- 
agement development. 


How far ahead? 


In their long-range planning, most 
companies operate on five-year pro- 
grams which project their sales vol- 
ume, plant capacity, capital budgets, 
and other key elements of the busi- 
ness. Some companies attempt to see 
ahead for ten or even fifteen years, 
but most feel that the crystal ball gets 
a little cloudy at this stage. 

A company that has reaped the 
benefits of long-range planning is The 
Steelcraft Manufacturing Company, 
of Cincinnati, Ohio ($10 million 
sales). Says Executive Vice President 
Charles Levinson: ‘“Medium-size 
companies are concerned more and 
more with long-range planning. Ten 
years ago, we never thought of the 
five-year plan. Today, that is the only 
thing that we have our sights set on— 


our five- and ten-year plans—but pri- 
marily a five-year plan because we 
feel that beyond that point it is pretty 
hard to predict. Since products change 
so rapidly, you can't really plan more 
than five years ahead.” 

Management consultant Charles H. 
Granger, a partner in William E. Hill 
& Company, says: 

Planning for capital requirements has his- 
torically been the starting point of long- 
range planning in most companies. Building 
a new plant almost always involves a long- 
range forecast and plan. Sometimes this is 
done on a loose rule-of-thumb basis. In 
other cases, a detailed long-range plan is 
worked out with careful projections of po- 
tentials, share of market, product design 
requirements, and so on. This takes maxi- 
mum advantage of long-range planning in 
the expansion of facilities. 

Sometimes the owner-operator of a small 
or medium-size company has a long-range 
plan of sorts worked out informally in his 
mind. In contrast to this, many medium- 
size and larger companies have formalized 
long-range plans. They have a standard 
procedure for periodic revision and review. 
Long-range planning activities are included 
in the job descriptions of key executives. A 
vice president or staff man reporting to the 
president is in charge of coordinating long- 
range planning. 

When a small company is growing 
to middle-business size, the emphasis 
is usually on either technology or 


sales. Only later does planning emerge 
as a function in its own right. 

One of the basic criteria used in 
determining whether or not to go 


ahead with investing in a new plant 
Is the expected savings resulting from 


the new plant. Plants are generally ex- 
pected to pay off within about five 
years, although the amortization 
schedule runs 40 years. 

Some of the surveyed companies 
will not consider a new plant that 
doesn’t offer a return on investment 
at least equal to that of the current 
earnings rate based on net worth. 

For instance, no new plant pro- 
posals are considered by one large 
electrical equipment manufacturer un- 
less studies indicate at least a 7 per 
cent return on net sales or a 20 per 
cent return on capital investment. 


Building for building's sake 

Optimism is a general characteris- 
tic of top management, and the urge 
to expand and display the company’s 
growth in a spanking new building is 
a strong one. The executives who head 
up manufacturing, sales, and other 
company functions likewise are eager 
to have their departments grow. 


continued on page 118 
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Texas-U. 8S. Chemical 
Timken Roller Bearing 
Titanium Pigment 
Ruberoid Triangle Conduit 
Sandoz Chemical U. 8S. Gypsum 
Scoville Mfg Vulcan Detinning 
Sharp & Dohme Wallerstein 
Shawinigan Resins Warren Development 
E. RK. Squibb G. Washington Coffee 
Stavid Engineering Westvaco 

Swift & Co. Worthington 

Swiss Airlines Yardley 


Revlon 
Rheem 
Rohm & Haas 


National Adhesives 
National Lead 
National Starch 

N. J. Zine 
Norwich Pharmacal 
Okonite 

Penick & Ford 
Permacel Tape 
Pharis Tire & Rubber 
Phelps Dodge 
Plough 

Rayonier 


W. R. Grace 
Gulf 

Hercules Powder 
R. Hoe 
Hoffmann-La Roche 
Johns - Manville 
Lincoln-Mercury 
Mack Trucks 
Marlin- Rockwell 
Merck 

Monsanto 

Philip Morris 


Burroughs Wellcome 
Calco Chemical 
Philip Carey Mfg. 
Celanese 

Champion Spark Plug 
Ciba 

Cities Service 
Cit-Con 

Continental Can 
Continental Oil 
Delco- Remy 
Diamond Alkali 


WIGTON-ABBOTT CORPORATION 
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Distillers Co., Ltd. 
E. I. Du Pont 
Eagle-Picher 
Eaton Mfg. 
Eastman Kodak 
Esso Standard 
Ford 

General Electric 
General Motors 
Givaudan 

B. F. Goodrich 
Goodyear 


Agfa Ansco 

Air Reduction 

Allied Chemical 
American Home Foods 
American Machine & Fdy. 
American Viscose 
Anheuser-Busch 
Austenal, Inc. 

J. T. Baker 

Barber Asphalt 

Bell Aircraft 
Bristol-Meyers 
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1225 South Avenue / Plainfield, N.J. 
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Literature Available upon Request 
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Paint on Fire Protection! 


Wahialmel-leelaehiha- 


Saf 


Vrede Merk 


Highest Ratings by far... from 
Underwriters’ Laboratories 


* STOPS FLAME SPREAD 
- INSULATES 
- DECORATES 


FIRE RETARDANT 
PAINTS 





Your buildings need ‘Saf PROTECTION 


... provide it as part of regular maintenance! 


Write today for full descriptive information, 


Paint on Fire Protection’ to: 


ALIM CORPORATION 11 Park Place, New York 7, N.Y. —National Sales and Service 
BALTIMORE PAINT AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


2325 Annapolis Avenue, Baltimore 30, Maryland -Manutocturers 








Ever faced with seasonal and emer- 
gency storage problems — winter con- 
struction delays? Hoosier Air Struc- 
tures give you the fastest, most eco- 
nomical solution. Up or down in an 
hour! Low pressure air supports it — 
obstruction free — yet withstands high 
winds, heavy snow. Made of rugged, 
long-life vinyl coated nylon. Sizes 
from 20x30 — 10 feet high to 60x120 
— 30 feet high. Write for Catalog AS1. 


HOoOOSEE Fr TARPAULIN & CANVAS GOODS COMPANY, INC. 


industrial Division 1302 West Washington Street * 


indianapolis 6, Indiana 














DRMI REPRINTS only 30¢ each! 


All of these features have appeared in DuN’s REVIEW AND MODERN 
INDUSTRY. Please order by number and enclose payment when the order 
is under $2.10. Send your order to Readers’ Service Department, DUN’s 
REVIEW AND MODERN INDusTRY, 99 Church Street, New York 8, N.Y. 


CR 102—The Results Approach to Profitable 
Management, Edward C. Schleh. When 
profits sag, management can often get 
amazingly fast corrective action by ask- 
ing the few highly specific questions dis- 
cussed here. 


CR 103—Product Testing: Everybody's Doing 
tt, Melvin Mandell. Chances are your 
competitors and customers are testing 
products. Here’s how it’s done .. . and 
where you may have it done. 


CR 105—The American Office: Today and To 
morrow, The Editors. A 32-page extra 
emphasis feature. Inside the Improved 
Office, How the Future Office Will Look, 
How to Cut Down Paper Work, How 
Tight is the White Collar Shortage, etc. 


CR 107 —Automation, 1958: Industry at the 
Crossroads, John Diebold. A two-part 
feature showing the record to date and 
the shape of things to come in a lively 
field less than 10 years old. 
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To keep this “edifice complex” in 
check, top management itself—some- 
times at the urging of bankers and 
other financial groups—is calling for 
feasibility studies of proposed new 
plants. These studies—which are car- 
ried out both by the top financial peo- 
ple within a company and by outside 
consultants such as Ebasco Services 
and Ford, Bacon & Davis—investi- 
gate every angle of the plant proposal. 
Starting with the market potential, the 
feasibility study carries through to the 
preparation of probable profit and 
loss statements and balance sheets for 
the new plant over a five-year period. 

All the details of the two operating 
statements then are translated into 
cash-flow terms—the actual cash 
throw-off as the result of depreciation, 
amortization, and retained earnings— 
and projected for each of the next five 
years. 

This planning cycle of five years 
also coincides with the useful life that 
a manufacturer of automatic equip- 
ment attributes to his machines, which 
will be made obsolete by new equip- 
ment at that time. So alert manage- 
ment is increasingly aware of the 
need for a quick recovery of invested 
capital (in the form of cash throw- 
off) before fast-moving technology 
casts both the equipment and the co- 
ordinated plant on the scrap heap. 

How does a company know it needs 
a new plant? Some wait until there is 
a serious loss of business to competi- 
tors before investigating the produc- 
tion and distribution costs of their fa- 
cility against potential changes. Ac- 
cording to N. M. Martin, director of 
facilities planning and construction 
for IBM, it is then at least five years 
too late. 


How not to do it 

Very few small and medium-size 
companies systematically go about the 
job of determining the need for a new 
plant. Most often, small manufac- 
turers approach the planning for a 
new plant from the wrong direction. 
Instead of assessing as precisely as 
possible the future shape of their mar- 
kets, they concentrate on building a 
new plant merely to cut costs. And 
more frequently than not, the new 
plant doesn’t cut costs as much as 
was hoped. 

Another point where planning for 
new plants often goes awry is in esti- 
mating the time it will take to get the 
new plant into full production. If 
management underestimates the time 
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involved, the company may seriously 
damage relations with customers by 
failing to fill orders. 

One expert in plant facilities plan- 
ning advises: ““The most accurate way 
to estimate the time involved is to 
have the company’s engineers figure 
out how long it will take to move 
equipment from the old plant to the 
new and coordinate operations. This 
figure should then be multiplied from 
six to eight times. The result will come 
close to the actual time needed.” 

Companies are discovering that, 
when they go into the money market, 
the way is much smoother if they have 
a program for long-range planning. 

About one-third of the 107 sur- 
veyed companies rely largely or en- 
tirely on their own internal resources 
for the wherewithal to pay for new 
plants. Retained earnings, plus de- 
preciation and amortization reserves, 
are the most common sources of capi- 
tal among these companies. 

About one-fifth rely on some sort 
of long-term debt financing—from 
commercial banks, mortgage bankers, 
insurance companies, pension funds, 
and the like. Only seven of the sur- 
veyed companies use sale-leaseback 
arrangements to finance their new 
plants. Large companies use this de- 
vice frequently to finance construction 
of warehouses. 

Only five companies rely on straight 
leases for their new plants, while 
seven resort to new stock issues for 
the capital needs for major expansion 
programs. 


Finding the money 

In the past decade, several sources 
of funds have become increasingly 
important in providing management 
with funds for plant expansion—state 
development corporations, pension 
funds, insurance companies, chari- 
table foundations, university endow- 
ment funds, investment companies, 
mutual funds, trust funds, and even, 
in certain dire cases, union funds. 

Since the first statewide credit cor- 
poration was formed in Maine in 
1949, thirteen other states have set 
up such groups, and fifteen others are 
now under consideration. These state 
units provide funds directly to indus- 
try at low interest rates and also pro- 
vide funds to local nonprofit develop- 
ment groups seeking to attract indus- 
try. A complete list can be obtained 
from the Office of Area Development, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. END 
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Got a production problem? A case of tangled assets? 
Faltering sales? 


If you run a Wisconsin industry, you're lucky. Because ex- 
pert help is yours for the asking. Just get in touch with 
the retired business executives who make up the Wis- 
consin Small Industry Advisory Board, one of the state’s 
many new services for business and industry. 


“It’s like having the best brains of the business world on 
your board of directors,” says President Ralph Simeone 
(left) of Chippewa Lumber Industries at Glidden, shown 
consulting with W. D. Kyle, Sr., Milwaukee, former 
president of Line Material Co. 


Mr. Kyle and the 11 other “old pros’’ of the Advisory 
Board have helped more than 60 companies since the 
volunteers were recruited last year by the State Divi- 
sion of Industrial Development. 


Wisconsin people see nothing surprising about this 
friendly approach to industry’s problems. It’s the Wis- 
consin way. 


For more information about Wisconsin 
services and opportunities for industry — 
including preparation for world sea com- 
merce — write John Benson in the Governor’s 
Office, Madison. 












Division of Industrial Development W S C 0 N S N 
Governor's Office, Madison 2, Wisconsin 
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/ Emerson Electric 


MICROHONES 


Laminated Steel Rotors 


The Emerson Electric Manufacturing Company is constantly 
searching for the best possible processing methods. Working 
with Micromatic engineers on problems encountered in proc- 
essing shaft holes in their laminated steel rotors, Emerson 
Electric found that Microhoning would provide much higher 
production quality while lowering processing costs. The follow- 
ing Microhoning benefits are now obtained: 
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Model 728 Hydrohoner with avuto- 
matic Microsize, Microdial and two 
station rotary indexing fixture. Hole 
Tolerances: Diameter .0002 inch, 
straightness and roundness .0001 inch. 


CUT REJECTS 

With former processing method re- 
jects ran too high. Microhoning controls 
size and assures a clean hole— 
rejects are substantially reduced. 


ELIMINATED OPERATIONS 

Old processing method required two 
operations. In one operation, Micro- 
honing generates size and straight- 
ness within specified tolerances. 


REDUCED BALANCING TIME 70% 
To preclude vibration and poor oper- 
ating characteristics, it is essential that 
shaft hole be concentric with O.D. of 
rotor. Microhoning reduced by 70% 
the amount of dynamic balancing 
correction required. 


PROCESSING COSTS CUT 70% 

Current figures show the cost of Micro- 
honing shaft holes in rotors to be less 
than 30% of processing by old method. 


S66 


Rotors (from 2% to 4 inches long) are all 
Microhoned on the same machine by changing 
adaptor in fixture and resetting stroke length. 


Learn why Microhoning will give you efficient stock removal, 
closer tolerances, accurate alignment and functional surfaces. 


[] Please have a Micromatic Field Engineer call. 


[] Please send Micromatic literature and case histories. 
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MICROMATIC HONE CORP. 


8100 SCHOOLCRAFT AVENUE 


DETROIT 38, MICHIGAN 





SMALL COMPANY PLANS 
continued from page 63 


ney; a local banker, who could repre- 
sent MPB to Boston banks; and the 
former head of Split Ballbearing 
Corp., with which MPB merged early 
in 1957. 

These men have been of immense 
help either in providing the cash need- 
ed or suggesting ways to get it. 

In 1955, several serious problems 
faced the company. Its plant wasn't 
built for precision manufacturing and 
assembly. Vibration was transmitted, 
making it difficult to hold close 
tolerances. There was an _ inherent 
cleanliness problem. Lack of close- 
ly regulated air conditioning made 
gaging difficult, lighting was not the 
best, layout was inefficient. 

And even more pressing was the 
fact that market forecasts pointed to 
an expanding demand for MPB prod- 
ucts. So Gilbert decided to build a 
new factory—created from the ground 
up for the production of miniature 
ball bearings. This plant would satisfy 
all complaints against the old plant; 
provide expansion; allow changes with 
least disruption; and have years-ahead 
design. 


Raising the capital 

By 1955, MPB had $100,000 in 
debentures, plus $175,000 in bank 
loans, on the balance sheet. It was 
clear there would be a continuing de- 
mand for the company’s product. 

A management group, headed by 
Executive Vice President Scranton, 
studied the problem and _ decided 
$500,000 worth of capital equipment 
was needed. 

Gilbert discussed this requirement 
with his directors, who already had 
varying amounts of stock. The board 
felt that money needs should not be 
met by public sale of securities—if 
at all possible. They reasoned that the 
company had excellent growth po- 
tential and should avoid dilution of 
equity. 

The board advised Gilbert to go it 
alone with a slight assist from outside. 
The stockholder group backed up the 
advice enthusiastically and purchased 
about $150,000 worth of 5 per cent 
convertible preferred as a demonstra- 
tion of faith. Then, through one of 
these directors, Gilbert was put in 
touch with an investor who was seek- 
ing a non-dividend paying stock with 
good growth potential. This source 
provided the additional $350,000. 
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The total of $500,000 was to be used 
for capital expenditures, exclusive of 
the new plant, which was to be pro- 
vided through another technique. 

Through a sale and leaseback ar- 
rangement with Berkshire Life Insur- 
ance Company, Gilbert was able to 
build his dream plant at Keene, N.H. 
The key to the successful sale-and- 
leaseback negotiations was thorough 
preparation of information about the 
company’s objectives, and specifically 
what a new plant would offer. 


How MPB sold itself 

The company put together a bro- 
chure on its history, containing rea- 
sons why the new plant was needed, 
how it expected to pay for it, what 
was in the future. Armed with the 
report, MPB was able to persuade a 
Boston bank to put up term money 
to cover construction costs and make 
the deal with the Berkshire Life In- 
surance Company. 

With good planning, fresh use of 
materials and color, and air condition- 
ing throughout, the plant was built for 
less than $15 a square foot. 

Two years after it was completed 
an additional area—half as large as 
the original plant—was needed. 

Another presentation was made to 
Berkshire Life Insurance Company 
which promptly accepted for the 
$400,000 addition. Another term loan 
was obtained to cover progress pay- 
ments on the job. And finally, Gilbert, 
who needed $1 million to cover capi- 
tal requirements in his rising market, 
got the money quickly from four in- 
stitutional investors. One was a previ- 
ous stockholder, two more came along 
on his recommendation, and _ the 
fourth heard of the investment op- 
portunity at the last minute and asked 
in—so that the flotation was actually 
over-subscribed. 

After this plant expansion, the 
company became increasingly dissat- 
isfied with its product base. It sold 
about 85 per cent to the military and 
the remaining I5 per cent to the 
civilian market. Gilbert was eager for 
greater emphasis on civilian products. 

The opportunity came through a 
small Lebanon, N.H., concern, Split 
Ballbearing Corp., which manufac- 
tured an unusual ball bearing that has 
application in automation, materials 
handling, aircraft, and farm equip- 
ment. In fact, its market was just the 
reverse—85 per cent civilian, 15 per 
cent military. 

Split had originally been MPB’s 
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MICROHONING 
Laminated Rotors 
Cuts Processing Costs 


Emerson Electric squirrel-cage rotors are made of special ‘‘electrical 
grade” steel laminations and each lamination is coated with oxide 
insulation. In processing the rotor, the O.D. is turned concentric with 
the shaft hole. Then, in one operation, Microhoning accurately 
generates finished size and straightness of shaft hole without any 
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change in hole location. 


The Micromold tool has two universal 
joints in the drive shaft which allow 
the tool body to align itself with the 
shaft hole. Microhoning of holes is along 


same axis from which O.D. was turned. VERSA. Ore 


For electrical and mechanical effi- 
ciency, assembled motors must have a 
uniform air-gap between rotor and 
stator of .006 inch to .011 inch. Be- 
cause laminated surface is rough and 
close tolerances must be held, special 
guided Micromold tools are used. 
Plastic guides above and below abra- 
sive sticks, control dressing of abrasive 
and assure generation of round, 
straight shaft holes. 








Before installing Microhoning equip- 
ment, two operations were required to 
finish shaft hole—rejects ran_ high. 
Microhoning greatly reduced the 
amount of dynamic balancing correc- 
tion required. 
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The principles and applications of Microhoning are 
explained in a 30-minute, 16 mm, sound movie, 
‘Progress in Precision”’ . . . available at your request. 


a Please send me “Progress in Precision” in time for 
SE _(date). 
["] Please have a Micromatic Field Engineer call. 


["] Please send Microhoning literature and case histories. 
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WHAT 
DO YOU 
WANT 
IN A 
PLANT 
SITE? 


Let's skip the “wonderful place to 
live, work and play’ routine. 


If you have the job of convincing 
monagement or directors, you need 
cold facts and figures to prove the 
ECONOMIC FEASIBILITY of a move 


or expansion by your company. 


TELL US FRANKLY WHAT YOU 
WANT. We will hold your request in 
complete confidence, dig up facts, 
make competent analyses, locate 
suitable sites or available buildings, 
give you the full story in concise, 
graphic form. All without charge or 
obligation. 


AND, BELIEVE IT OR NOT, WE'LL BE 
THE FIRST TO TELL YOU IF SOUTH- 
ERN NEW JERSEY IS NOT FOR YOU. 


A letter or phone call 
will start us working 


on your beholf. 


SOUTHERN 
NEW JERSEY 


DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 
99 Arcade Bidg., Atlantic City 4-3338 


G. RAYMOND WOOD, Director 


Write for Our New Site Map 











parent company, and Gilbert held a 
minority interest in the company’s 
stock and served on its board. 

“It was more of an arms-length 
transaction than it may appear,” says 
Gilbert. ““We had to demonstrate to 
the Split stockholders that we would 
make better music as a team. This was 
anything but a captive merger.” 


Good deal all around 

The Split acquisition was attractive 
for several reasons, in addition to the 
civilian-oriented products it brought 
into the MPB fold. It was in the ball- 
bearing field in which MPB had ex- 
perience. It was near Keene, simplify- 
ing travel between the divisions. But 
even more important, Split had a pat- 
ented product which Gilbert feels of- 
fers even more potential than the 
miniature ballbearings being made in 
Keene. “Both plants will move ahead 
fast,” he says, “but we believe Split 
will outdistance MPB within a few 
years, because their product has tre- 
mendous market potential.” 

MPB was soon involved in inte- 
grating the Split Division into the 
company. “The big job,” according to 
Gilbert, “is to speed up the process 
of public acceptance of the product by 
injecting dollars into sales promotion 
and research, and by providing more 
management than a company of its 
size could normally afford. You might 
say that we're trying to make eight- 
year-old bonded whiskey in_ three 
years. 

“The Split facilities were cramped 
to the point where we had to start 
building a new plant almost immedi- 
ately. But through the acquisition, 
we've got plenty of experience under 
our belts in planning and executing 
new acquisitions.” 

What about public ownership for 
MPB? “It's possible—providing our 
money needs can’t be met any other 
way, says Gilbert. “But there are 
lots of other ways that have proved 
successful for us. Once a company 
achieves stature, it can go to the pub- 
lic in a much stronger position. The 
underwriting can be done more eco- 
nomically, since the stock has become, 
on its own, a saleable commodity.” 

The secret is, according to Gilbert, 
that as you prove what you are capa- 
ble of doing as a company, it becomes 
easier and easier to get what you need 
for continued success — productive 
plants, capable personnel, and solid 
financial backing. END 
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HAVE LAND 


many industrially-zoned parcels, 
on railroad, city water and sewerage, 
electricity and gas. 


WILL BUILD 


to your specifications — 
for sale, lease, or lease-purchase. 
We can finance. 


VINELAND 
INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 


710 Landis Ave., Vineland, N.J. 
Phone OXford 1-0402 


C or Southern New Jersey 
( ° S@ : 
Gy 7 a J Development Council, 
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91 Arcade Building, 
Atlantic City 




















CONSOLIDATED 
MAKE THE DIFFE 
The choice is yours: unsightly, dangerous, 
cluttered, costly floor space; 

..Or neat, compact bales produced by 
speedy, safe, economical Consolidated 
balers. Rugged, all-steel, hydraulic presses; 
completely self-contained. Over 50 models 
—a size and price for every need. Send 
for data. 

Hydraulic specialists since 1909 


CONSOLIDATED 
BALING MACHINE COMPANY 
197 Sixth Street, Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 




















SIMPLEST SYSTEM YET! 


Drawer Model “= 


for 40 Keys 12”w, 5h, 6d 


“KEY-DRAWER 
cal 


fits desk drawers and file cabinets 


KE-MASTER SYSTEM also provides for 
capacities from 10 to 800 keys in Key 
Cabinets, Racks, Boards. See your local 
stationer, or write direct to Dept. DR-3 


CUSHMAN & DENISON 


CARLSTADT, NEW JERSEY 
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WIPCO MOVEABLE 
WIRE PARTITIONS 


FIT ANY AREA 


NO SPECIAL TOOLS...NO SPECIAL CREWS 
NEEDED— your own men set them up, relo- 
cate them... at less than the cost of wood 
framing and wire netting! Everything you 
need—Standard panels plus all accessories 
(doors, windows, top panels, bars, braces, 
etc.)—available immediately from factory 
stock. Made of tough, machine woven 
steel wire, Wipco Partitions protect areas 
against theft and loss, permit ventilation 
and visibility . . . economical to maintain. 


For firm price, send free hand sketch of 
areas to be enclosed. 





Write Today for Bulletin P-55 


WIRE AND IRON PRODUCTS, INC.,, 
1735 SIXTEENTH ST. ¢ DETROIT 16, MICH, 
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Save TIME . — 
and MONEY!!! 


MOBILE OFFICE Units are low in cost... Built to 
your specifications . . . There’s a unit to fill your 
every need. 


Because MOBILE OFFICE Units are easy to move 
from job to job, they enable you to have office, 
engineering, paymaster and other facilities at every 
point of your operation. 

These units are economical, time saving, rugged 
and durable. They are self-containing, anc are 
available with air-conditioning, and can be fitted 
to your specifications. 

MOBILE OFFICES are being used by major 
contractors and other major businesses throughout 
the United States. In every case they have proven 
their worth. 

Remember, whatever your needs may be, a 
MOBILE OFFICE Unit can be built to fill your 
requirements. 


Standard units may be rented or purchased. 
if it’s Mobile.. 








MOBILE OFFICE, INC. 


Phones; DOrchester 3-1048-9 


1320 Stony Island Ave., Chicago 49, Ii! 
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DYNAMIC PLANT DESIGN 
continued from page 88 


cost. Numerous choices will be open, 
and the final decisions, based on the 
company’s capital position, earnings 
record and prospects, and long-range 
objectives, will determine the kind of 
plant to be built. 

Today, the variables in engineering- 
economic studies are more numerous 
than ever. On the one hand, more ma- 
chines are available for special pur- 
poses, while on the other, most equip- 
ment is becoming more versatile. 

Special-purpose equipment usually 
means lower operating costs which 
must be balanced against the need for 
payout from the output. This calls for 
careful present-value determinations 
of savings from capital investments, 
which, in turn, require consideration 
of taxation, depreciation policy, ob- 
solescence, costs of funds, and pos- 
sible labor cost differentials. All of 
these will affect design and layout. 


Designing around the inventory 

The leveling out of seasonal peaks 
in Operations requires planned inven- 
tory control. And the level of inven- 
tories, of course, influences the very 
design of a new plant. 

On the other hand, a larger invest- 
ment in plant may make possible al- 
most totally current conversion of ma- 
terials, with inventories consisting al- 
most entirely of raw materials, work- 
in-process, and finished goods in 
transit. This procedure, typical of the 
automobile industry, is possible in 
smaller companies where close atten- 
tion is paid to scheduling, purchasing, 
handling, and traffic. 

Also, before a plant is built, man- 
agement must decide which products 
and components should be bought and 
which should come off the new pro- 
duction line. These are rarely open- 
and-shut cases. Aside from problems 
of quality control and dependence on 
outside sources, they require careful 
consideration of the effect on over- 
head absorption and hidden costs in 
executive time and in inspection and 
expediting controls. 

It has become almost a cliche to 
say that modern plants should be de- 
signed around the product. Dynamic 
design, however, calls for a more im- 
aginative approach than developing a 
competently engineered layout and 
“building walls around the work.’ 
Some revolutionary departures from 
a company’s traditional ideas on lay- 
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TIME RECORDER 


Accurate time control can be the 
greatest single factor in a competive 
market. A Lathem Time Recordercan: 
STOP TIME LEAKS — Tardiness can 
cost you hundreds of dollars yearly! 
ELIMINATE DISPUTES — Each man, 
his own time keeper. 

PROVIDE BETTER RECORDS — Accu- 
rately printed Lathem time cards are 
the ideal records...especially in deal- 
ings under the Wage-hour laws. 
New, larger, easier to read face... 
two-color registration from an auto- 
matic ribbon-shift...electric drive... 
phosphor bronze type-wheels engraved 
and guaranteed for life. Many other 
features make LATHEM the finest 
Time Recorder in its field. 

















1 LATHEM TIME RECORDER COMPANY =: 
98 Third Street, N.W. Atlanta, Ga. 
, GENTLEMEN : :; 
I'd like to hear more about the fabu- 

' lous NEW Lathem Time Recorder. ! 
1 ' 
i NAME t 
' ADDRESS i 
' CITY STATE : 
tal Nae ak vane nla aa Tae Sale ak lal aa 
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FOR MORE 
EFFECTIVE 
USE of YOURTIME 
in SELLING 


ein BUYING 
You Should Have the 


EASY-TO-USE 
Sources of .. 


INDUSTRIAL 
INFORMATION 


3 Olig-4ielal mle T 


® Alphabefical 

MOT Teleicellalicel 

® Classified 
INDUSTRIAL DIRECTORIES 


Port Authority Building 
76 Ninth Ave., N. Y. 11,N. Y. 


WAtkins 4-1590 





Down goes a MAGLINER 


‘els 
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DOWN go loading costs! 


And they'll stay down with Magliner magne- 
sium dock boards on the job! Magliners 
speed loading, eliminate dock congestion . 
get extra work from power trucks and other 
loading equipment. Magliners are magne- 
sium-light—easy to put down... easy to 
move. No heavy lifting... no injury hazards, 
Men, loads and equipment move /ast, sure, 
safe. Magliners are magnesium-strong, too 

built to take it... safely handle loads up 
to 20,000 Ibs. Low initial cost. Less mainte- 
nance. Dependable long-life service. Economy 
and cost-savings right down the line! Put 
all these advantages to work for you. Put 
Magliners on your dock! 


Write for 
Bulletin 
DB-204 


MAGNESIUM 


DOCK BOARDS 


MAGLINE INC.,P.0.BOX 33 PINCONNING, MICH. 


Canadian Factory : Magline of Canada Ltd., Renfrew, Ontario 
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out may result from a selective work 
flow approach. 

In this approach, a statistical-en- 
gineering analysis is made to see if 
relatively few parts or operations ac- 
count for the greatest portion of man- 
ufacturing activity. Then the choice of 
equipment and its positioning, materi- 
als handling, storage, and work flow 
are planned to fit those needs. 

In one company, statistical analysis 
of the costs of components showed 
that 500 parts out of 25,000 account- 
ed for 60 per cent of all manufactur- 
ing costs. A substantial cost reduction 
was achieved through routing and lay- 
out changes for the costly 500 parts. 


Engineering work flow 

Statistical engineering today pro- 
vides new keys to other work-flow 
problems by weighing various alterna- 
tives. For example, a careful analysis 
of intermittent vs. continuous flow 
problems is in order before the plant 
layout details are jelled. With the data 
assembled for selective work flow, 
further analysis can be made for bal- 
anced loading of lines. This problem 
is tied up with closely controlled lead 
times, and must balance acceptable 
levels of inventory with set-up, han- 
dling, and storage costs, all of which 
are related to keeping maximum de- 
lays in shipments within predeter- 
mined probability ranges. 

The integrated point of view must 
come into play here, since the opti- 
mum combinations of scheduling for 
lowest total manufacturing cost may 
not be within delivery guarantees re- 
quired by the sales department. 

With this type of analysis as a base, 
the first broad blocking out of space 
requirements will begin to form, to 
be tempered by accommodations and 
compromises called for by the require- 
ments of the other specific result tar- 
gets. Areas required for long-term and 
temporary storage, handling, and the 
like, then become merely a matter 
of engineering arithmetic. 

The matter of flexible equipment 
layout immediately raises In manage- 
ment’s mind the problems of automa- 
tion. Are the two concepts in conflict? 

Leaving aside such installations as 
huge refineries or the “Detroit type” 
of automation, tape-controlled ma- 
chines may well make possible the re- 
duction or elimination of expensive 
and time-consuming set-ups from the 
manufacturing cycle. Shorter lot runs 
and reduced costs result. 

The rapid strides in materials han- 
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reliability 


If you can’t afford a heating equipment 
failure, reliable Reznor gas unit heaters 
are your best buy. Reznor, consistently 
the leader in unit heater sales, also leads 
in high standards of quality for design, 
workmanship and materials to insure 
long life and reliable service. 
RELIABILITY is only one of many 
reasons why these completely-auto- 
matic packaged units are ideal for pri- 
mary, supplemental or replacement 
heating in all kinds of commercial and 
industrial buildings ... large or small. 
Ask your Reznor-distributor or 
dealer for complete det uils. You'll 
find him listed under ‘Heaters, 
Unit’’ in the Yellow Pages. 


RZ 1 4 Te) 


Ww ¢ S LARGEST-SELLING DIRECT-FIRED 


GiySUNit HEATERS 


Reznor Mfg. Co., 80 Union St., Mercer, Pa. 
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ON YOUR 
CRANE HOOK 


ALL WEIGHING IS DONE 
ON YOUR CRANE HOOK 
OUTMODES COSTLY CENTRAL 
WEIGHING STATION 
COMPLETE LINE OF 110 
MODELS NOW AVAILABLE 











TYPICAL WEIGHING 
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3833 
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APPLICATIONS ON 
Just a few of the many appii- Nd 
cations include—loading, un- VE 
loading, batching, check SP space! 
weighing, foundry charging, FL.00 


production control, process 
control, checking inventory, 
and, protecting your equip- 
ment from overloading. 


SAVE MONEY! 
SAVE Times 


HYDROSCALES guaranteed— 


to be free of defects in workmanship and 
materials, and accurate to “2 of 1% of the 
maximum dial capacity. 

Write for descriptive literature explaining model features. 














HYDROWAY SCALES, INC. 


31286 Stephenson Hwy. ©& Royal Oak, Mich. 
“The world’s largest producer of crane scales” 
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dling since World War II, reflected in 
increased maneuverability of equip- 
ment of all types, create a whole new 
spectrum of engineering choices, all of 
which affect plant design and layout. 
Since, for example, today’s fork trucks 
lift much higher, companies can come 
much closer to full utilization of over- 
head space. The greater speed and 
capacity of handling equipment means 
that as much as one-third of handling 
labor can be saved compared with 
fifteen years ago. 

These considerations call for exact- 
ing analyses to achieve the best net 
results. Investment in the newer 
equipment should be balanced against 
the properly assessed charges of cu- 
bage saved and reduction in handling 
labor—all of which is burden. 

Management increasingly recog- 
nizes materials handling as a continu- 
ous chain from suppliers, through the 
plant, to the customer’s shelf. This 





“means that costs and speeds and econ- 


omies must be weighed for a variety of 
choices—unit loads, modes of storage 
for palletizing, shipping costs of pal- 
lets, and the like. 


Make room for maintenance 

Two kinds of maintenance must be 
considered—equipment and building. 
In maintaining equipment, space for 
ease of access for repair is as impor- 
tant as ease of access for operation. 
And in a sprawling plant, the spotting 
of maintenance depots in strategic lo- 
cations should not be overlooked. 

To control building maintenance, 
detailed analysis of the cleaning costs 
and repair expenses for various types 
of interior and exterior finishes, win- 
dow areas, roofing, and, most impor- 
tantly, flooring, should be made before 
design decisions are formed. Choices 
on all of these matters can be put on 
a factual basis. 

Flexibility for expansion, in a 
soundly engineered building program, 
is more than an over-all specification 
that contemplated operations are to 
take, say, 65 per cent of new-plant 
capacity. The objective should be se- 
lective expansibility. 

An analysis of product specifica- 
tions and expected product variation 
may reveal the limits of product-line 
requirements and indicate the kind of 
expansion that should be planned. 

When care is taken to have enough 
elbow room, layout can be arranged 
so that the “modular principle” can 
be applied in both building and equip- 
ment for later expansion. END 





FOR MORE 
EFFECTIVE 
e SELLING 
eBUYING 


eMAILING 
USED & DEPENDED on 
by Decision-Making Men 


The ELECTRONICALLY 
Compiled and Maintained 
—EASY-TO-USE— 
NEW JERSEY STATE 
INDUSTRIAL DIRECTORY 


Published Since 1901 
Priced at $25.00 plus Postage 


GREATER NEW YORK 
INDUSTRIAL DIRECTORY 
The Gray Book 
Priced at $45.00 plus Postage 


INDUSTRIAL DIRECTORIES 


Port Authority Building 


76 Ninth Ave.,N. Y.11,N. Y. 
WAtkins 4-1590 








SITE 
SEEING? 








Get award-winning book telling of 


Industria! 


424 sires 


now available in Marvelous 
ce 
irnri= 

esota! 


Site-see Minnesota from your desk! New 
112-page fact book lists 123 Minnesota 
cities with latest industrial facts and avail- 
able sites—plus name of local contact, 


On your firm's letterhead for free 

WRITE: industrial site book, “Minnesota 
® Welcomes New industry” 

Dept. of Business Development, State Capitol, 
Dept. 429, St. Paul, 1, Minnesota 
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Thaw vital dollars-and-cents news 
for process steam users. Orr & 
Sembower has developed a new steam 
atomizing burner for Powermaster 
packaged automatic boilers that breaks 
down the heaviest #6 oils into clean- 
burning fog. You save up to 2¢ 
or more per gallon by burning #6 oil 
instead of #5... cut fuel bills $16,000 
on an annual consumption of 800,000 
gallons. Gi Burner has no moving 
parts to clog or wear, and steam scrub- 
bing action keeps nozzle clean. Ge 
Available in 40 hp to 600 hp units and 
as a separate burner system. 
Cost’? A steam atomizing Powermaster 
can pay for itself in less than two years. 
a Know of any better plant in- 
vestment? Ga Frankly, we don’t. 
Suggestion: Write, wire or 
phone us today for complete story. 


ORR & SEMBOWER, 


920 MORGANTOWN ROAD 


INC. 


READING, PA. *« Since 1885 


a 
C{ wy ® 
M Pewsremagl. PACKAGED AUTOMATIC BOILER 
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DESIGN FOR PROFIT 
continued from page 65 


Among the specific effects of auto- 
mation on plant design and layout re- 
ported by the surveyed companies are 
these: 

e@ New buildings are longer and nar- 
rower than old buildings 

@ Manpower per unit is lower, result- 
ing in less space for employee service 
facilities in new plants 

@ One-level plants, particularly with 
wide column spacing, are essential 

e@ Semi-automatic packaging and 
large unit-load shipping, resulting 
from automation, call for more build- 
ing area for these functions 

e@ A smaller share of the entire floor 
space is required for production area, 
leaving room for needed control, ma- 
terials-handling, and storage areas 

@ Maximum flexibility in layout and 
utilities is essential, resulting in more 
complicated requirements for power 
distribution 

@ Provision is required for economi- 
cal plant expansion and the rearrange- 
ment of departments at minimum cost 
@ More space is needed for materials 
handling equipment so that the flow 
of material is as continuous as is prac- 
ticable. 

The approaches that companies use 
to put down the best possible plant 
are varied to suit their particular 
needs. About half the surveyed com- 
panies bring the architect into the 
planning picture at the very beginning 
even before the internal layout is 
on paper. 

The other half prefers to have their 
plans completely jelled—by using 
their own industrial engineering de- 
partments or an outside engineering 
consultant—before the architect en- 
ters the planning. Also, when it comes 
to working with the construction con- 
tractor, there is a diversity of ap- 
proaches. Most companies insist on 
keeping tight control by working step- 
by-step with the contractor, while 
others turn the chore over to outside 
design consultants. 





Do-it-yourself construction 


A common approach is to turn the 
entire project—layout specification, 
architecture, and actual construction 
contracting—over to an engineering 
company. Some of these engineering 
companies—such as the H. F. Camp- 
bell Company, Detroit—even offer fi- 
nancing assistance and will accept old 
plants as trade-ins on new ones. 





Industry 





In contrast to this “turnkey ap- 
proach” to plant construction—-letting 
an outside concern handle the entire 
operation—some companies, particu- 
larly those in heavy industry, make 
their own detailed design specifica- 
tions, subcontract the various phases 
of the construction, and install the 
equipment themselves. 

Most frequently, it is the plant en- 
gineering staff of the manufacturing 
division that is made responsible for 
liaison with the contractor and the in- 
spection of the work in progress. To 
achieve coordination of designers, 
architects, and contractors, many of 
the surveyed companies set up special 
committees in which the engineering 
groups play a prominent part. 

Other companies — American 
Greetings Corp., Cleveland, is an ex- 
ample—put such specialists as civil 
engineers on the payroll. 

George J. Martin, of Baltimore 
Contractors, Inc., reports: 

The plant engineering department, which 
has been neglected in most planning for 
new plants, is being consulted more and 
more frequently by intelligent management. 
Also, in some cases, management now 
gives consideration to the ideas of the 
supervisory personnel. The production su- 
pervisor’s cooperation can be encouraged 
by giving him a voice in the planning. And 
the plant engineer should have a great deal 
to say about what goes into the installation 
of the equipment, the aisle spaces, the 
mechanical features, and materials han- 
dling. This would eliminate the allocation 
of insufficient storage and production space 
and the attendant problems resulting from 
lack of thinking and lack of planning with 
the people directly involved in plant en- 
gineering. 


A place for everything 

An example of this type of planning 
approach is the round-table confer- 
ences which the National Biscuit 
Company sets up for its foremen to 
get their suggestions on how to avoid 
in the new layout and design the head- 
aches they have been living with in 
the old plant. 

Indicative of the precise planning 
that is being attempted in plant facili- 
ties is the work of the director of fa- 
cilities planning in a New England 
electronics manufacturing company. 
He is attempting to come up with a 
formula which would relate the com- 
pany’s billings to the plant’s area and 
the number of employees. 

Automated equipment, which usu- 
ally costs three to four times more 
than the building, has meant that new 
plants must be designed as a func- 
tional shell for the equipment. 
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Santa Fe, with 13,172 miles of main track, 
links America’s fastest growing industrial 
areas with the nation’s biggest markets 


Hundreds of prime industrial sites are now available within 
organized industrial districts in larger Southwestern cities. 
And there are also thousands of unattached acres available 
in both large and small Southwestern communities. 


We can give you vital information pertaining to these and 
any other areas. in the Southwest from Chicago to the Pacific 
and from Colorado to the Gulf. Without obligation, we will 
gladly conduct a confidential, custom survey, with your in- 
dustry, your company, and your requirements in mind. 


Let us send you information you can use 


For specific information about any plant sites you have in 
mind in the Southwest, just get in touch with your nearest 
Santa Fe traffic or industrial office, or write to: 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT, Santa Fe Ry. 
80 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, IIL. 








This is one end of a 175-foot Oliver-Farquher Conveying System. 
Roll-Free Gravity, Live-Roller and Power Belt units make up a 
line thet runs between this building and another plant. 


One profitable operation 
from Two production plants 
using OLIVER-FARQUHAR conveyors 


This power belt and gravity spur in the Shipping and Receiving 
Department connects with the main line. A special guide baffle and 
baffie wheel permits material to go either way on the main line. 


x —— . 
6s Ao Miia lke Sina Latta 


Sent ts 


A public road separates the two plants of the Steffy Shoe Company, 
Avon, Pa. But an Oliver-Farquhar Power Belt, Live-Roller and Gravity 
Conveying System gives Steffy a direct connection, both ways, be- 
tween plants! 

In-process materials move by conveyors from plant to plant with a speed 
and efficiency that guarantees maximum production, maximum profits. 
A spur line brings the Shipping and Receiving Department conveyor 
close to both plants to make the whole system a cohesive, smoothly 
operating unit. 

For peak profits in your operations install an Oliver-Farquhar Conveying 
System now. Mail coupon or write, wire or phone for complete details. 


Mail This Coupon... 
OLIVER 





The Oliver Corporation 

A. B. FARQUHAR DIVISION 

Conveyor Dept. M-66, York, Penna. 

Factory Branch: 618 W. Elm St., Chicago 10, Hl. 
Yes, please send me facts on your conveyors. 


fm iagitcm or 


Street Address. 
City. 





POWER BELT AND 
GRAVITY CONVEYORS 





In today’s plants, all elements— 
men, materials, machines, controls, 
and materials handling equipment— 
must blend into a smooth-working or- 
ganism as never before. A breakdown 
at any point could be crippling in light 
of the heavy investment in automa- 
tion. 

Says a top executive at the Cessna 
Aircraft Company, Wichita, “A plant 
used to be referred to as a building, 
but now we know that it must be 
planned more as a big machine with 
room for additional parts.” 


Don’t overdo it 

Among the surveyed companies 
there is an increased awareness of the 
importance of economical expansi- 
bility. However, some companies are 
discovering that they can go too far in 
building in provisions for flexibility. 
As N. M. Martin, director of building 
construction for IBM, points out: 
“We were at one time putting in steel! 
for live-load suspensions at any panel! 
point throughout the building, on the 
theory that somebody, sometime, in 
laying out his plant operations, would 
want to put in an overhead monorail, 
and we would have the steel all in 
place so he could tie it in. Later, we 
found that it is a lot cheaper to beef 
up the steel at the panel points when 
and where it is needed, than to buy 
the insurance of built-in flexibility.” 

Other companies are also aware of 
the dangers in spending too lavishly 
for full flexibility. Executive Vice 
President Charles Levinson of the 
Steelcraft Manufacturing Company 
Says: 

The idea of trying to be flexible enough 
to expand for every conceivable contin- 
gency of product mix is becoming a thing 
of the past. You have to gear your plant 
specifically to a particular product by pro- 
jecting the life-span of the product and de- 
veloping your programing, your tooling, 
your techniques around that particular 
product. Then you have to give yourself 
some latitude in the area of mechanicals, 
such as power distribution systems, so that 
you can move machinery and equipment 
around. Give your plant adequate flexibil- 
ity in materials handling, which today is 
our most important problem in cutting in 
direct labor costs. 


Robert P. Brooks, vice president of 
Trundle Consultants, Cleveland, ad- 
vises: “Many companies build a new 
plant too hurriedly and end up with 
one that is too large for their needs. 
Then they compound the error by 
spreading out their equipment over 
the entire plant, resulting in an exces- 
sive distance for the product to travel 
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in the production cycle.” 

Very few of the surveyed compa- 
nies have a standard formula or rule 
of thumb for the amount of space for 
expansion to be built into the new 
plant. Those who have a formula, 
based on sales projections, call for 
20-30 per cent expansion. 

Most companies make it possible 
for the plant to reach full capacity 
(which usually matches sales projec- 
tions five or ten years ahead) with 
one-shift operations and not too much 
strain. Should the sales goals be 
reached earlier, the company has sev- 
eral alternatives—added shifts, physi- 
cal expansion, added _ production 
equipment. 

Generally, the surveyed companies 
report they build the means of eco- 
nomical expansion into the plant and 
provide the land for it to take place. 

The companies generally strive for 
the most potential expansion with the 
least total increase in the cost of the 
entire structure. The new techniques 
in construction developed in the last 
few years—such as curtain. wall, 
which is generally less costly than 
masonry—help to achieve both these 
goals simultaneously. 





The public picture 


The modern plant also has become 
one of the primary means of project- 
ing the corporate image to the public, 
customers, community, and the com- 
pany’s own employees. Never before 
was sO much money spent on exterior 
lighting, landscaping, and ornamental 
entrances as in the past few years. 

As Baltimore Contractors’ Martin 
puts it: 

There has been a complete departure 
from the hulking, drab, multi-story struc- 
ture to the one-level, multicolored building 
set back and floodlighted on a beautifully 
landscaped setting. In interiors, color dy- 
namics has been applied to production 
areas and automation has replaced manual 
operation to such an extent that production 
areas have taken on an entirely new look. 


How much growing space? 

The fact that most of these sprawl- 
ing modern plants occupy a fraction 
of the available site is testimony to 
industry’s faith in future prosperity. 
About half the 107 surveyed compa- 
nies have rules of thumb for the pro- 
portion of the building site that the 
new plant should occupy. 

The largest group—thirteen in 
number—devotes 15-20 per cent of 
the land area to the plant. Twelve re- 
port that they generally set up 50 per 
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BLONDER-TONGUE 
OFFERS A 


REE SURVEY 


TO DEMONSTRATE 
HOW INDUSTRIAL TV 
CAN BENEFIT 


YOU 


Industrial television (closed circuit TV), the newest means of 
visual communication, is now increasing profits and efficiency for 
industry, science and education. Undoubtedly, there is some area of 
your present operation (continuous process control, quality control 
inspection, data transmission, plant or property protection, monitor- 
ing gauge and instruments, safety, dispatching, etc.) that can be 
improved by the use of industrial TV. The question is—what area?... 
How will it be benefited? ... and what is the cost? 


Blonder-Tongue and its nationwide staff of specialists eliminate all 
the guess-work in industrial television by offering you a free survey 
in your plant, office, etc. to demonstrate where and how industrial 
television will benefit you, what an installation involves and the cost. 
With industrial TV increasing efficiency at companies and institutions 
similar to your own, you can’t afford to miss this opportunity to find 
out at no risk, no obligation what industrial TV can do for you. 


Many leading organizations now rely on Blonder-Tongue indus- 
trial TV systems. Included among them are U. S. Steel, Sharon Steel, 
Southwestern Portland Cement, Johnson & Johnson, E. I. Dupont, 
General Motors, Brunswick Pulp and Paper, Union Carbide, Douglas 
Aircraft, Public Service of New Jersey, Los Angeles Dept. of Water 
and Power, St. Mary’s Hospital, Albert Einstein Medical Center, West 
Phoenix High School and many others. 


wire—phone or write today for a free survey 


Dept. DR-3, 9 Alling Street, Newark 2, New Jersey 


A completely automatic Blonder- 
Tongue industrial TV system (com- 
pact, rugged camera; automatic light 
compensator; TV monitor) providing 
quality pictures can be installed for 
less than $2,500.00. 


BLONDER-TONGUE LABORATORIES, INC. 


industrial TV systems © master TV systems ¢ high fidelity components « TV products ¢ FM-AM radios 
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cent of the land area as the outside 
limit for the plant, while nine hold it 
to less than 10 per cent, and another 
nine place the limit at 25 per cent of 
the area. Eight set the limit at 30 per THINKING 
cent. 

The other half of the surveyed com- OF 
panies report that it is impossible to 
set up limits because of a variety of 


* : . 
variables, such as the number of em- 
V ployees, number of shifts, transporta- 


tion facilities (all of which affect the 


parking area size), provisions for rail 
PW p Cy sidings, access roads, outdoor storage, — ——— 
landscaping, and zoning requirements. EXPAN D | Ni G 2? 


But, of course, the primary considera- 


ADJUST-A-LIP tion is the projected expansion. S. K. It will pay you to investigate | 

D Oo C K 8 oO A Fr D Rudorf, assistant to the manufactur- all of the many advantages of 
ing vice president of A. O. Smith SAN BERNARDINO COUNTY 

ins Corp., Milwaukee, makes this point: IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

ml | “We try to buy more land than even (America’s largest county, B.A 

i} ieee the most optimistic forecasts could re- We will custom tailor to your 

. ‘f laa a individual requirements, con- 
quire. Land is relatively inexpensive. teditet sentat waneneels 


SOLVES (€ Why take a chance on running short?” studies, site analysis facts, 

















DOCK LOADING regional data and any other 
PROBLEMS High-priced economy requested material. No obli- 


gation, of course. 
In recent years, many companies Write on your company let- 
have failed for economy reasons to terhead, in confidence to. . 
: Tai... Art Groos/ Director of Industry 
obtain enough land for their plants. County Board of Trade Dept.DR-5 


They have found it to be a costly mMis- San Bernardino, California 
‘ ~_ | take in the long run. For instance, the 
ADJUSTS '{(( | vice president of a Midwest metal 


parts manufacturing company says: 
“We have two plants three miles 


























a WAY — apart. It would be a real economy to 
have them together, but we tried to 
Adjusts Up - Down, In and Out for truck save money on the original invest- 


beds above or below dock level. Tilts Right ment.” 
or Left compensating for canted trucks. 


New plants can’t exist in suburbia | 
New Kelley ADJUST-A-LIP Dock- without sufficient parking space—an- | 4 Ss 
board allows trucks to back up to | other reason for building on a more- L 7 7h 
dock safely because special lip folds iaadieein aien ho i sain ail 

down to eliminate possible damage a ow years ay, 
to end loads or truck bodies. No management in plants without public 


cumbersome operating arms to block transportation allowed about 40 park- Pe rs Uu ad es Yo ur 
trailer door openings and stall oper. ing spaces for every 100 employees. 
ations. Dockboard will not suddenly Additional space was allowed for Workers to CARE 
go up, or down, as truck backs in, i ila ceaiall ail B Ais iainain 
thus preventing possible damage to smi “ee ap anc Visitors. ul tne new about Costs 
closed overhead doors and assuring DR&MI survey of 107 companies 
safe cross traffic movement. When shows better than 50 parking spaces Brief, colorful messages deliv- 
re “ry » . ’ 
nanurrenpeeres ee [he number of parking spaces pro- checks can make clear to your 
position behind dock bumpers. - ; say yf 
vided by the surveyed companies employees why it is to their inter- 
FREE  unennsi ranges from twenty to 120 for each est to hold down waste and keep 
“How To Plan A lOO employees. Those at the lower costs from climbing. Check- 
Profitable Truck Dock Operation” || end of the range are generally in big —— — eo gene at 
: , +a: ; - . ; r m- 
Get booklets on these subjects: Improving cities, where public transportation is aa can. ete ne oe Ben 
Dock Safety; How to Speed loading; Mod- available, while the companies that P P g 


ernizing Existing Docks; Dock Levelation ; , 
provide a space for every employee 


Data; Designing Loading Docks. 7 , oe 
are usually in Florida or the Far West, | IECK TALKS by 


Tear out and attach this coupon to your 
letterhead. Sign your name and mail to: || where the automobile is the principal 


KELLEY form of transportation. 

COMPANY The pressure of new technology has con - f all i. 
» anand’ INC. forced many companies in recent | - 

\ pact 2131 W. Mill Road years to attempt to modernize old COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 7 + ehnte ‘regue 
_,| multi-story plants, but frequently the | g3 N. Second St., Geneva, Ill. 
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Construction today is undergoing 
the most rapid and far-reaching tech- 
nological changes since man began 
shaping clay. There are two major 
forces behind these changes: the 
adoption of mass production tech- 
niques and the impact of new man- 
made materials of construction. 

Within the next three or four years 
there will be widespread use of pre- 
fabricated and _ factory - assembled, 
multi-purpose structures and com- 
ponents. Construction will move 
from the field to the factory. Plastics 
seem well suited to help establish a 
building technology which will put 
the construction industry on a true 
production-line footing. 

For several years now, the plastics 
industry and the building industry 
have been exploring plastics’ poten- 
tialities as sound construction ma- 
terials. For example, at the labora- 
tory building of Monsanto’s Inor- 
ganic Chemicals Division in Creve 
Coeur, Mo., plastics were designed 





Plastics at Work in Industrial Building 


into every conceivable, practical ap- 
plication of the three-story, 70,000- 
sq.-ft. building, a conventional struc- 
ture very much of today. In fact, 80 
per cent of the exterior is plastic. 

The significant properties of plas- 
tics which make them attractive for 
structural applications are: high 
strength-to-weight ratio; resistance to 
corrosion and wear: controllable 
thermal and electrical resistance; 
complete color penetration; light- 
controlling properties; easy forma- 
bility and adaptability to production 
line or factory assembly. 

Because of plastics’ versatility, the 
shape of correctly designed struc- 
tures can be a function of their use, 
rather than of the form of the ma- 
terials from which they are con- 
structed. Plastics also offer the build- 
ing industry an opportunity to cir- 
cumvent many of the familiar limi- 
tations of the past. 

—R. K. Mueller, vice president, 
Monsanto Chemical Company 





results have been much below expec- 
tations. About one-fourth of the sur- 
veyed companies have attempted 
such modernization in recent years, 
but the number reporting poor results 
outnumbered the others by three to 


one. In fact, five of the six companies 
whose modernization efforts were sat- 
isfactory were in process industries 
where materials handling is not criti- 
cal. 

Most of the companies that met 





disappointment in trying to modernize 
multi-story buildings attribute the 
poor results to the inability of the re- 
worked facility to take advantage of 
new techniques in materials handling, 

The Griffin Wheel Company has 
been disappointed with such moderni- 
zation efforts because the company 
was “forced to make many compro- 
mises to fit new processes into exist- 
ing facilities.” 

Several of the surveyed companies 
report that they look upon such mod- 
ernization Only as a last resort. It is 
something to be turned to when trans- 
portation, labor, or some other factors 
tie fhem to a particular site. 

In old multi-story plants, the move- 
ment of materials from one produc- 
tion operation to the next was largely 
determined by the position of the 
heaviest equipment, such as punch 
presses, which were placed on the 
only floor—the ground floor—that 
would support them. This is in marked 
contrast to the modern plant in which 
no such preconditions box in the flow 
of materials. 

But technological changes are oc- 
curring that may make it possible to 
salvage the old multi-story plant. 
Some companies are discovering that 





Portrait 
of a 
family 


with a future! 


Fact is, there’s a bright future for two 
Michigan families. . . . The Donald 
Kalso family joined the Detroit Edison 


R. 


family of stockholders as its 100,000th mem- 


ber. For the Kalsos, it is an important venture into 
stock ownership. For Detroit Edison, it is evidence 
of the continued strong support from its owners. 


Before the Kalsos made their decision, they took a 
careful look at their future investment. They tell us 
they liked what they saw, for it represented to them 
a sound company with an almost unlimited growth 
potential. Detroit Edison’s electrical system now has 
a capacity of nearly 3.5 million kilowatts and serves 
a million and a quarter customers. Plant investment 


is over $1.1 billion. 


The dividend record looked good, too. Detroit Edison 
has paid 199 consecutive quarterly dividends. In 1958 
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For a copy write— 


THE TREASURER 


THE DETROIT EDISON COMPANY 





over $25 million was paid to shareholders at $2.00 per share. 
This is only part of the progress story. For the entire family 
of stockholders and the company, each new chapter brings 
greater opportunity to grow and prosper along with the area 
Detroit Edison serves in Southeastern Michigan. The whole 
story is told in the Annual Report. It makes good reading. 


DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 


Serving 4,300,000 people in Southeastern Michigan 
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Have you ever seen 


Write today for our catalog, “A New Age 
in Storage,” and ask us to make a free 
survey of your storage needs. Also, see 
our catalog in Sweet's Plant Engineering 
and Industrial Construction Files. 


industrial 
Storage 
like this? 


It saves you space—Vidmar cabinets 
allocate exactly the right space to 
each part; cubic area as well as floor 
space is utilized 100%, providing 
average space savings of 40%. 

It saves you time—Handling of spare 
parts, equipment and tools is expe- 
dited, slashing “waiting” time of 
skilled, highly paid workers. 


It saves you money—Valuable tools 
and assemblies are safe from dirt, 
damage and pilferage. 

Wherever parts, tools, instruments, 
gages and accessories must be 
stored safely for instant accessibil- 
ity, Vidmar cabinets are the answer. 
Rugged, precision-built Vidmar 
systems combine in any arrange- 
ment, can be started as large or 
small as needed and added to as re- 
quired. Strong drawers are inter- 
changeable, with interiors easily 
partitioned into unlimited sub- 
divisions. 

Before you buy another cabinet 
or revise your storage system, be 
sure to investigate this new space-, 
time-, and money-saving storage 
concept. 
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Division of Volkert Stampings, Inc. 
INC., WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 
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the installation of vertical conveyers 
eliminates the bottlenecks caused by 
the inability of elevators to handle the 
flow of materials in old plants. 

The job of modernization—wheth- 
er in multi-story or one-level plants— 
is. a monumental one. E. J. Hanley, 
president of Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Corp., recently estimated that the cost 
of the modernization that needs to be 
done in industry to insure future 
growth runs to about $95 billion. 

Automation has, of course, boosted 
the cost of new plants, as several com- 
panies confirm. But the architectural 
elements—framing, siding, footings, 
and so on—account for a smaller pro- 
portion of the entire cost today. 

There is a considerable diversity in 
the cost per square foot of new plants 
(not including land or production 
machinery) reported among the sur- 
veyed companies. Costs depend on in- 
dustry, location, and type of build- 
ing. The figures most frequently men- 
tioned by metal-working companies 
fell between $12-$14 a square foot. 


Proving ground for construction 

Since industrial construction is per- 
haps the most cost-conscious segment 
of the entire building industry, it 1s 
here that new approaches are fre- 
quently tried. A New York and Los 
Angeles architect, Welton Becket, 
says: “The industrial building 1s in- 
creasingly the proving ground for ad- 
vances in construction § techniques. 
Plants are in areas that provide more 
freedom of movement and are less 
hampered by local building codes. 
Also, plant builders are more inclined 
to experiment in methods of cost-sav- 
ing than are other builders.” 

To make sure that they are getting 
the most from the plant construction 
dollars they spend, companies use a 
variety of checks and controls, such 
as setting up formal facilities plan- 
ning. However, most of the 107 sur- 
veyed companies still use competitive 
bids. Very few of the companies re- 
port that they work on a cost-plus 
basis. Most seek about three bids. 

Some companies—the Ruberoid 
Co., New York, for one—make design 
cost comparisons by checking similar 
structures and gathering construction 
cost data from other manufacturers. 
Others—such as Pendleton Tool In- 
dustries, Inc., of Los Angeles—com- 
pute the cost of doing the construction 
work themselves and measure this 
against the lowest competitive bid be- 
fore a decision is made. END 
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It was horse- and manpower then...it's GLOBE HANDLING now. The Fourth 
Century Romans raised an obelisk in the Circus Maximus with horses and men. 
Today Globe Electro-Loaders do the same thing—faster, easier and cheaper. 

An 8!4xl11 reproduction of this engraving, from Jean Rondelet’s “Art of 
Building” published in 1842 will be sent free on request. 





LEVEL OFF 
SPLIT LEVEL 





FLOORS WITH ELECTRO-LOADERS 


MADE AND STOCKED IN IOWA 
READY FOR IMMEDIATE INSTALLATION 


Globe Electro-Loaders are multi-purpose lifts. 
They eliminate hazards of steps or makeshift 
ramps and inclines between split levels in plants, 
in countless lifting and loading operations. Bolt- 
anchored to floor, they are easily installed, readily 
relocated, provide efficient loading and lifting serv- 
ice, reduce materials handling costs. 

Made in three basic models, Electro-Loaders lift 
from 5000 to 6000 Ibs. Lifting power to a height 








Electro-LOADERS 


PLANTS: DES MOINES © PHILADELPHIA e LONG BEACH, CAL. 
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WORLD'S MOST COMPLETE LINE OF INDUSTRIAL 
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of 5’6” is supplied by a 1 hp electric motor, operat- 
ing a simple cable mechanism. Automatic safety 
devices assure complete control and safety during 
the lifting cycle. 

The checkered steel plate platform is reinforced 
with steel beams to stand up under long, hard use. 
Toe-guards protect all four sides. A 24” wedge- 
shaped ramp provides an easy upward slope, or 
the lift may be recessed for flush-platform loading. 

Write today for Form No. IND-600. Gives 
complete information on the advantages you can 
expect from Globe Electro-Loaders. 
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GLOBE HOIST COMPANY 


Please send me: 





Data on Globe Electro-Loaders 





DR-1003-EL 
East Mermaid Lane at Queen St., Phila. 18, Penna. 
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Around the Round Tables 


TO LAY a solid ground work for this Special Report to 
Management, the editors conferred with almost threescore 
experts in day-long sessions around the country. Partici- 
pants at these editorial round tables ranged from engineers 
to company presidents. 

Through informal give-and-take, actual problems that 
are plaguing management today were tossed on the table 


for consideration and sound solutions were hammered out. 

Main items on the agenda at the New York round table 
were management’s problems in planning and financing 
new plant facilities. In Cleveland, the participants dis- 
cussed the problems involved in plant design, layout, and 
construction, while the Chicago sessions were devoted to 
new techniques of plant location. 





In New York 


F. F. Bahm 
Royal McBee Corp. 


Lioyd Black 


Robert E. Johnson 
Western Electric Company, Inc. 


Leroy Jones 


U. S. Department of Commerce Connecticut Development Commission 


Francis P. Brennan 


Stan Loring 


Massachusetts Business Development Corp. S. D. Loring Company, Inc. 


Arthur Dixon 


N. M. Martin 


Dixon Chemical and Research Company International Business Machines Corp. 


C. J. Faherty 


Fred Meyer 


Prudential Insurance Company of America H. B. Maynard & Company, Inc. 


A. L. Foscue 
Union Carbide Corp. 


Alfred J. Gagnon 


Booz, Allen & Hamilton 


Howard Gleason 


Frank P. Minnelli 

Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company 
Carl Petrasch, Jr. 

Ford, Bacon & Davis, Inc. 
Robert Schlesinger 


Stromberg Carlson Company Ebasco Services, Inc. 


R. J. Halloran 
York Corp. 


John H. Holton 


Carrier Corp. 


William C. Simonson 

George W. Helme Company 
John Wirth 

Wirth Management Company 





In Cleveland 


Charles Burress 
Wonder Building Corporation of America 
Walter Degree 
H. F. Campbell Construction Company, Inc. 
Quentin Dobras 
General Electric Company 
Robert L. Fairbank 
lFowmotor Corp. 
Charles Levinson 
Steelcraft Manufacturing Company 
George J. Martin 
Baltimore Contractors, Inc. 
Edward Taylor 
Cragin, Lang, Free & Company 
J. L. Tugman 
General Electric Company 
Herbert Tumin 
Monsanto Chemical Company 
Theodore Wright 
Bostitch-Ohio, Inc. 





In Chicago 


James H. Beaumont 


George Payne 


A. E. Staley Manufacturing Company U. S. Department of Commerce 


Richard L. De Chant 


Robert Perry 


Cleveland Electric Iluminating Company U. S. Department of Commerce 


P. F. Estes 


Commonwealth Edison Company 


Maurice Fulton 


Paul J. Pfister 
J. B. Pfister Company, Inc. 


Fantus Factory Locating Service Otto W. Pongrace 


D. A. Hawkins 


Ford Motor Company 


Westinghouse Electric Corp. E. F. Rousch 


Frederick J. Herr, Jr. 


Central and South West Corp. 


Harold B. Hess 


Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company 


Lucian Schlimgen 
State of Wisconsin 


Harold B. Hess & Company 


Ernest L. Johnson 
State of Illinois 

John Kirkpatrick 
Arthur D. Little, Inc. 

Frank Nelson 
Rock Island Lines 


J. G. Starkey 
Santa Fe Railroad 
F. Clinton Toal 
Southern Railway System 


Charles McN. Towle 
New York Central System 





8, N.Y. Please send payment with order. 





Reprints of this Special Report to Management, *‘Planning Tomorrow’s Plants,’ 
each from Reader’s Service Department, Dun’s Review and Modern Industry, 99 Church Street, New York 
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are available at 30 cents 
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“We Will Never Forget The Important Part Heller Working 
Funds Played In A Critical Growth Period Of Our Company” 


Say Douglas O. Yoder, President, (right) and Edmund H. Kanzenbach, Treasurer, (left) The Yoder Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


Douglas O. Yoder, President of The Yoder Company, 
Cleveland, leading manufacturer of cold rolled forming 
machines and electric weld tube and pipe mills, says 
that Heller working funds were vital to the growth of 
his company. 


““‘We won’t forget how Heller came to our aid at a time 
when we needed money to grow, and, not so inciden- 
tally, at a time when our balance sheet was far from its 
best. Heller’s cash advances on our receivables kept 
pace with our growth, and gave us the support we 
needed at a critical period. Maybe even more important 
to us, was the advice and counsel of the Heller organiza- 
tion .. . hard to measure, but invaluable.”’ 


It has been a number of years since the Yoder Company 
made use of Heller working funds. Today, Yoder enjoys 
multi-million dollar sales—twenty times greater than 
the day they first came to Heller. 


Over three quarters of 
a billion dollars annually 
for industry 





Heller currently operates for Yoder, the Yoder-Heller 
plans on Yoder’s installment sales of machinery. Like 
thousands of other Heller clients, Yoder has been 
helped to financial independence, and is being helped to 
increase sales volume and profits, through Heller 
modern financing programs. 


What about your company? Have you passed up growth 
and profit opportunities because of a lack of working 
funds? If so, it will pay you to learn the facts about 
Heller modern financing programs... individually de- 
signed to fit your needs and with characteristic advan- 
tages that other types of financial assistance and 
counsel cannot match. 


Write today for a copy of ‘““Operating Dollars For Every 
Business”’ or for specific information pertinent to your 
own situation. Address your inquiry to William Heins, 
Vice President, Chicago Office, without obligation. 


Write Dept. D.R. 3 


Walter E. Heller & Company 


105 W. Adams St., Chicago 90, Illinois 
342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 
Fuiton National Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Georgia 
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none oo Nagy. 


Nosing its way down to earth, X-15’s skin of a high-Nickel-containing alloy will glow with the dull cherry red of a tossed rivet. 


Inco-developed alloy to help X-15 
carry first man into space 


Alloy perfected by Inco’s continuing research program 


will help new rocket plane withstand destructive heats 


When the first manned rocket plane 
streaks in from space, temperatures 
may build up to as high as twelve 
hundred degrees. 

The ship’s nose and leading edges 
heat to a dull glowing red in seconds. 
At this destructive temperature, 
X-15’s metal skin could weaken, could 
peel off. 

Aircraft research personnel found 
the answer to this high-temperature 
problem in one of a family of heat- 
treatable nickel-chromium alloys 


developed by Inco Research. It with- 
stands even higher temperatures 
than 1200°F! 

Remember this dramatic example 
the next time you’re faced with a 
metal problem. It may have to do with 
your product, or the way you make it. 
In any event, there’s a good chance 
Inco Research may help you solve it 
with a Nickel-containing alloy. 


But research alone is not enough. 
Ample supplies of Nickel are also nec- 
essary for progress. Here, too, Inco 
anticipates the future. Extensive 
exploration for new reserves, and 
intensive development of existing 
reserves assures abundant Nickel 
supplies to meet the needs of the pres- 
ent and the future. 

You can plan for progress — for 
progress with Nickel backed up by 
Inco Research. 

The International Nickel Company, 
Inc., New York 5, N. Y. 


ANCO, INCO NICKEL makes metals perform better, longer 
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Inside Industry 





Battle Against Air Pollution 


Managing Creativity; Helium for Industry; Heat Reclamation 


THE NATION’S growing concern 
about the damage to health and prop- 
erty caused by air pollutants is result- 
ing in the creation of new counter- 
acting equipment and materials. The 
most impressive are the improved car 
exhaust systems developed through 
the cooperative efforts of the entire 
automobile industry. Another major 
step is the increased use of electro- 
static dust precipitators by industry 
and the power utilities. The major 
contaminant, unburned hydrocarbons, 
has, of course, been studied for years. 
But one of the most noteworthy re- 
cent advances is the creation of mate- 
rials which resist ozone, an atmos- 
pheric contaminant getting belated 
attention. 

After five years of effort, the auto 
industry’s researchers have come up 
with three experimental exhaust treat- 
ment methods capable of reducing un- 
desirable hydrocarbon emission by 60 
to 90 per cent. Two automobile man- 
ufacturers use new catalysts that are 
not quickly rendered useless by the 
lead in gasolines. These catalysts are 
similar to those in industrial truck 





BEFORE: The dust and chips produced 
when maintenance men have to drill holes 
in masonry floors are a nuisance in plants 
and offices and intolerable in most labs. 
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exhausts. However, these in-plant 
vehicles run on unleaded gas. The 
third exhaust system incorporates an 
after-burner and was developed at 
Thompson Ramo Wooldridge, Inc., in 
smog-bound Los Angeles. The cata- 
lyst systems were developed at Ford 
Motor Company and at General Mo- 
tors Corp., in cooperation with Oxy- 
Catalyst, Inc., Philadelphia. 

Ozone, which is especially damag- 
ing to rubber, is a highly reactive gas 
formed when three atoms of oxygen 
link to form a molecule. Ordinarily 
it exists in harmless concentrations, 
which may even help oxidize other 
pollutants. But in Los Angeles it has 
been measured in harmful concentra- 
tions, although it only takes 100 parts 
per million to mean danger. Electric 
sparks are a proved generator of 
ozone, but they are not the only cause 
in big cities. 

The answer to ozone, at least for 
rubber-users, is synthetic rubber or 
rubber treated with ozone-resisting 
compounds. Du Pont produces two 
synthetics that are not attacked by 
ozone. They are neoprene and hypa- 





AFTER: A new hollow drill that “inhales” 
the dust and chips and catches them in 
tanks is the solution. The $555 system is 
made by Thor Power Tool Company. 











LETTERING MACHINE 


Letters tracin gs 
even 12 feet or more wide 


Hundreds of Different Styles and Sizes 
Why waste your high-priced drafts- 


men on simple lettering jobs when your 
office typist, using the Vari-Typer, 
can do these jobs 4 times faster. 
Vari-Typer Model E-24 with hun- 
dreds of instantly changeable types 
is especially designed to give clean, 
sharp lettering on tracings (cloth or 
paper) even 12 feet or more wide! 
Here is a simply operated, cost- 
saving lettering machine ideal for let- 
tering on specification sheets, forms, 
instruction manuals, and bills of ma- 
terial, Types are available with engi- 
neering and mathematical symbols. 


Text by VarieTyper. Heads by Headliner. 


VARIeTYPER CORPORATION 
SUBSIDIARY OF 
ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 


CUTTING COSTS IS OUR BUSINESS 


VARIeTYPER CORPORATION Dept. b-34 
720 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark 12, N.J. 


Please send VARI«TYPER Booklet E+24 


NAME coccecccccccsceneseceseesssseesssssessesssseeeesess 
COMPANY cossvccccccccssescesecsseessescess eeeeeeesees 
ADDRESS ecsccssevecess Seco eeeeeeeeeeseeeseseeseseseees 
CUT Y ceccesevccssscssceseses LONE eeS TAT Esssccees 






































You insure it when you own it 


...why not when you don't? 


When shipment is made—title passes to the purchaser. In 
place of your product there is now an account receivable. 
It is sound to insure while you own the product... 
equally sound to insure when your customer owns the 
product, and owes you for it. American Credit Insurance, 
by protecting accounts receivable, plays a major role in good 
management ... makes a basic contribution to financial 
security and sales progress. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET on the many 
advantages of modern credit insurance. 
Write AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY 
Company of New York... Dept. 50, 
300 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md. 





Protect your investment in accounts receivable 


“" American 
Credit Insurance 


ANY ACCOUNT...NO MATTER HOW GOOD...!/S BETTER WITH ACI 
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lon. Recently the Dayton (Ohio) 
Rubber Company developed special 
ozone-resisting compounds, which it 
adds to certain products. 


Cultivating Creativity 


Finding and nurturing creative in- 
dividuals is the American research ad- 
ministrator’s greatest problem. This 
was the apparent consensus at the re- 
cent American Management Associa- 
tion special conference on “Gearing 
Research and Engineering to Profit 
Goals.” The second most pressing 
problem appears to be how to provide 
for experienced, mature technical peo- 
ple without assigning them to admin- 
istrative positions which they may not 
be prepared to handle. 

Many solutions were offered for the 
first problem. Dr. Irvin Travis, vice 
president for research and engineer- 
ing, Burroughs Corp., advocated care- 
ful matching of the man to the task 
at hand. He urged that it be diplo- 
matically suggested to researchers 
that they seek jobs elsewhere when 
the company won't climb on some 
hobby horse of theirs. 

C. E. Paules, vice president, Esso 
Research & Engineering Company, 
Linden, N.J., told how his company 
drew up a new organization plan to 
provide higher salaries for senior pro- 
fessionals without giving them execu- 
tive functions. Matching each man- 
agement level, the “senior scientist” 
positions call for the same pay and 
prestige benefits as the equivalent 
managerial positions, without requir- 
ing administrative duties. This is an in- 
creasingly popular management tech- 
nique which many companies, such as 
RCA, have adopted. 


Helium Use Rises 


The formation of the first private 
company to extract helium from natu- 
ral gas underlines the growing impor- 
tance of this inert gas to industry. 
Helix Company, Sunray, Texas, was 
jointly formed by Northern Natural 
Gas Company, and Air Products, Inc. 
Helium is widely used in welding 
aluminum and other metals. When its 
only use was in lighter-than-air craft, 
production of helium was a Govern- 
ment monopoly. 


Cutting Heating Costs 


The construction of what is claimed 
to be the world’s largest heat reclama- 








tion installation points up the cost- 


saving aspect of this type of equip- 


ment. Designed to recover heat from 
waste water and dye liquors at Can- 
non Mills, Kannapolis, N.C., the eight 
Patterson-Kelley heat reclaimers re- 
cover 83 million BTU’s an hour. This 
heat can be used elsewhere for space 
heating. 


Plastics Cut Design Time 


Design of metal parts may be sim- 
plified with a new stress analysis sys- 
tem using epoxy resins. Epoxy models 
of the part are cast whole or glued 
together, heated to a critical tempera- 
ture, loaded, then slowly cooled to 
room temperature with the loads act- 
ing. After the loads are removed, it 
is found that the strains are locked or 
“frozen” into the model. Slices taken 
from the model are then examined in 
polarized light and the stresses com- 
puted. 

The technique was developed by 
the Walworth Company, New York, 
to improve the design of its line of 
valves and pipe fittings, but it can be 
applied to any metal product. The 








epoxy resins are particularly valuable | 


for this job because they have adhe- | 


sive properties. Therefore, models too 
difficult to cast whole can be built up 
in sections. 


Harnessed ’Copters 


Vertol Corp., Philadelphia, is de- 
veloping equipment for harnessing to- 
gether two or more helicopters to lift 
very heavy loads. Although the imme- 
diate application is military, the tech- 
nique could perform herculean tasks 
for industry. For example, a huge, 
disabled machine could be lifted out 
through the roof of a factory when the 
only other alternative is time-consum- 
ing disassembly. Vertol is creating big 
metal harnesses for teams of up to six 
whirlybirds. The pilots of the helicop- 


ters coordinate their movements by | 


means of radio. 


Invisible Advantage 


Dozens of American manufacturers 
are increasing sales by adding a fea- 
ture to their products that cannot be 
sensed. The sales-stimulant is a chem- 
ical that destroys bacteria. Available 
from Sanitized Sales Corporation of 
America, New York, it goes into 
many products which come in contact 
with the human body. —M.M. 
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Beats 
even 
an abacus 
for 


low cost 


fiocuring— 


the 
10-key 


Shah oiclolig—lo a 
listing — 


reWe Keb bo Vm oot Kedeb bok — 


£ omptometer 


orporation 


SBeTrren PROOwWU 


1722 N. Paulina Street, Chicago 22, lilinois 


Gentlemen, We don't use the abacus in our office. I'm more inter- 
ested in how your machine compares with other 10-key 
listing machines. 

Is it true that the Comptograph costs less — yet adds, 
subtracts and multiplies up to 30% faster... with 
Single-register, double-register, and wide carriage mod- 
els to fit all needs? If so, send the information to: 


Address _......... 
En a ee ee Zone State 
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Sales & Distribution 


Marketing notes and comment 


Sales Training for Stay-at-Homes 


The Case of the Fickle Consumers 


THE TRADITIONAL purpose of 
sales training is to get the order-chas- 
ers in shape to pursue the quarry. But 
as the chase becomes more competi- 
tive, the tools of sales training are also 
being used by the stay-at-homes. 

For instance, at the Carrier Corp., 
Syracuse, N.Y., 54 men from the en- 
gineering, order-handling, and techni- 
cal services departments have com- 
pleted an intensive twelve-week sales 
training program similar to that pre- 
pared for salesmen. 

However, it varied from the regu- 
lar program in several important re- 
spects. For one, the idea of a sales 
training course for non-sellers was 
originated not by management, but by 
one of the company’s engineers, whose 
idea got quick acceptance from co- 
workers. 

They agreed they could make them- 
selves more valuable to the company 
by learning about the sales problems 
and approaches involved in marketing 
the equipment they designed and serv- 
iced. Another difference was that this 
training program was conducted after 
hours, not on company time. 

[he organizing chores were left up 
to those men who wanted the course. 
Before it began, sales training direc- 
tor Ken Vaughn warned the engineers 
and others: “This will be on your own 
time and will run for at least twelve 
weeks. You'll have to organize the 
meetings yourselves—including all the 
work of setting up and running pro- 
jectors, getting out notices, and tak- 
ing attendance. There is no entertain- 
ment involved. This is just a chance 
for you to learn something.” The sales 
training department, however, made 
available the same materials and in- 
structors provided for the regular 
sales trainees. 

What have been the results of this 
unusual program? First, it has given 
the participants a real opportunity to 
gain experience in the techniques of 
preparing and running meetings effec- 
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tively. Since the completion of the 
course, application engineers have put 
their training to use in conducting 
meetings at which new lines of equip- 
ment are demonstrated for distribu- 
tors’ salesmen. 

One of the service engineers points 
out another way the course has bene- 
fited him: “It helps us to sell our- 
selves and our ideas better to the boss 
and to others.” 

The manager of the order-handling 
department stresses that the training 
was a help to men in his department 
who deal directly with distributors and 
are always selling the company in one 
way or another. Several promotions 


RIGHT: Engineer Gene 
Valerio convinces execu- 
tives of the Carrier Corp. 
sales training department 
that the company also 
would benefit from a sales 
course for engineers and 
other non-sellers. 


BELOW: While the _ in- 
structor calls for an an- 
swer to a specific sales 
problem, the engineers 
and other students pre- 
pare to grade the response 
of one of their classmates. 


AT THE CONCLUSION of the course, one of 
the students tries to sell the instructors 
on the merits of an air conditioning instal- 
lation. Meanwhile, a tape recorder picks 
up his sales talk: for playback later on. 


have come to those in various depart- 
ments who took the course. 

After the completion of the sales 
course, the after-hours students de- 
cided to study other subjects. At their 
own request, they went on to funda- 
mentals of engineering, taught by 
members of the class. Finishing this, 
they have now begun a course in busi- 
ness management. Class members 
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The hardest work with the DAV-A-MATIC is carry- 
ing away the output. This low cost offset duplicator 
is ideal for general office duplicating and adapts per- 
fectly to systems work. Cuts out costly duplication of 
clerical work . .. and costlier clerical errors! Best for 
every type of printed communications job where 
short runs of many different items are required every 
day. World’s only offset duplicator that changes its 
inexpensive paper masters automatically, while the 
machine is running! Gives you permanent printing- 
quality copies, whether you need 10—or 1,000. 

With DAV-A-MATIC, office duplicating is a clean 
operation. No more ink stained hands or clothing. 
And DAV-A-MATIC is as much at home in the center 
of your office as it is in your duplicating department! 

To streamline your paper work, you really need a 
DAV-A-MATIC. Write today for the name of your 
local Davidson distributor—and a persuasive bro- 
chure. DAVIDSON CORPORATION, 29 Ryerson Street, 
Brooklyn 5, New York. 
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DAVIDSON CORPORATION 
Subsidiary of Mergenthaler Linotype Co., 
29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 


| want to know more about the 
DAV-A-MATIC. Send brochure. 


Name 
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Company 





Address 
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CLEAR 
VINYLITE 
PLASTIC 






: “will not warp, 
: curl or crack” 

SO EASY TO USE 

2. STRIP 


4. INSERT 





1. SNIP 





3. STICK 





HUNDREDS OF USES 


You can enjoy neat, attractive labels any- 
where in office, factory, store or home. 
on desk trays« display units « storage shelves 
cabinet drawers « parts bins« library shelves 

STANDARD SIZES 


Vo" nb" © %" x 6" COLORS 
wn er AVAILABLE 
Packed 2 or 10 strips Amber . Blue 


to a package. (Strips 6" 
long.) Available in other 
widths — Special sizes 
and widths on request 


Green @« Red e« Yellow 


Sold through Stationers 
only—or write 


Office Products Ine. 


26029 W. 8 Mile Rd. « Detroit 40, Michigan 


How To Get Things Done 
Better And Faster 
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BOARDMASTER VISUAL CONTROL 


- Gives Graphic Picture—Saves Time, Saves 
Money, Prevents Errors 


- Simple to operate -— Type or Write on 


Cards, Snap in Grooves 


Yr Ideal for Production, 
Scheduling, Sales, Etc. 


vy Made of Metal. Compact 
Over 300,000 in use. 


Full price $4950 with cards 


FREE 


Write for Your Copy Today 


GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 


55 West 42nd Street © New York 36, N. Y. 
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and Attractive. 


24-PAGE BOOKLET NO. D-300 
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CARRIER engineer Dick Mehalick 
“When we design an appliance such as a 
room air conditioner, it’s eood to know 
what features help a salesman. Mavbhe / 
can design in some additional appeal.” 


says: 


teach whenever possible and call on 
department heads and others when 
needed. At the present time, 70 per- 
sons are enrolled in the company’s 
do-it-yourself training program. 


New Facts on Buying 


Through the years, companies have 
spent untold sums chasing that elu- 
sive shadow, the qualified customer. 
Through telephone surveys, old-fash- 
ioned bell-ringing, direct mail, and 
other methods, many companies try 
to track down the prospect who firm- 
ly intends to buy. 

But a new survey of consumer buy- 
ing habits by Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn, New York advertising 
agency, shows that the path to pur- 
chasing is paved with good intentions 
that frequently crumble. 

Over a five-year period, BBDO 
asked thousands of consumers at the 
beginning of each year for a rundown 
of the products they intended to buy. 
At the end of each year, the same 
people were asked for lists of the 
products they had purchased. 

From the comparisons of intentions 
with actual purchases, a definite pat- 
tern emerged. Broken down _ into 
product groups, the pattern showed 
that about three-fourths of major ap- 
pliances and four-fifths of new cars 
were purchased by people that at the 
Start of the year were uncertain or had 
no intention of buying. 

This pattern developed in relation 
to appliance-buying prospects: 

@ 16 per cent intended to buy, and 
about seven out of ten of these actual- 
ly bought before the year was out, ac- 
counting for about 23 per cent of 
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the total volume of appliance sales. 
@ 48 per cent were uncertain, and 
about half of these did buy, account- 
ing for half of all appliance sales. 

@ 36 per cent had no intention of 
buying, but before the year was out 
about one in three did buy, racking 
up 28 per cent of all such sales. 

Among the people questioned 
about their plans to buy new cars, 
only 6 per cent had intentions to buy, 
and only about half of these actually 
did make a purchase, accounting for 
21 per cent of all car sales. However, 
in sharp contrast, the people who had 
no intention to buy accounted for 48 
per cent of sales. 

[In addition, from half to three-fifths 
of those who intended to buy a par- 
ticular brand of appliance and about 
one-third of those who intended to 
buy a specific make of car actually 
bought a different company’s product. 

This new survey reflects the need 


for well-developed and aggressive 
sales programs, since it shows that 


the largest group of potential custom- 
ers are those who have not yet made 
up their minds to buy. Because inten- 
tions to buy are desultory and brand 
loyalties inconstant, companies are re- 
alizing the need for fresh creative 
marketing of new products on a con- 
tinuing basis. 

Concludes BBDO: “We may not 
know what finally triggers buying ac- 
tion, but we do know that the suc- 
cessful sales stimulant is to be found 
in these marketing fundamentals: a 
well-developed product, a sound dis- 
tribution system, a realistic pricing 
policy, a strong advertising program, 
and a conscientious sales effort.” 

Also pointing up the need for in- 
creased marketing efforts is an econo- 
mist’s prediction that, to avoid gen- 
eral unemployment, the economy will 
have to swell to the $700 billion level 
by the end of the next decade. Arno 
Johnson, vice president and senior 
economist for J. Walter Thompson 
Company, New York advertising 
agency, emphasizes that if his predic- 
tion holds true it will mean our total 
standard of living must surge upward 
by more than 50 per cent. Says econo- 
mist Johnson: “That’s the equivalent 
of adding our entire prewar 1939 
total consumption on top of our pres- 
ent high standard of living. In other 
words, we must accomplish in the 
next ten years as much improvement 
in our total living standards as we 
did in the previous 200 years from 
colonial times to 1939.” —T.K. 
Industry 
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BUYING USED EQUIPMENT 
continued from page 45 


fered equipment honestly, and carry 
out “the spirit and letter of all agree- 
ments and contracts.” 

Violation of the code leads to sus- 
pension or expulsion—a serious sanc- 
tion, since it cuts off the dealers from 
MDNA’s perpetual inventory system, 
which provides every member with 
illustrated data sheets on each major 
item of equipment offered by fellow 
members. 

It’s been estimated that half an av- 
erage dealer’s sales are made through 
other dealers, who receive commis- 
sions. Thus the inventory program is 
of top importance to an MDNA mem- 
ber. It’s also important to his custom- 
ers. They can now go to any member 
dealer and be pretty sure of locating 
a given machine tool if anybody at all 
is offering it on the market. 


Serving customer needs 


A large number of dealers have re- 
building facilities of some sort. Some 
have tremendous plants devoted to 
rebuilding the heaviest equipment in 
the industrial lineup. In addition to 
rebuilding tools for their own used 
sales departments, these specialists 
offer their services to fellow dealers 
and to factories that want to refurbish 
their equipment. 

Dealers provide a number of other 
services for their customers. Many 
are willing to finance a _ purchase. 
Their close acquaintanceship with the 
market often enables them to give 
good advice on a customer’s over-all 
equipment needs. It is not unusual for 
a dealer to line up an entire plant for 
a small factory. On guaranteed equip- 
ment, dealers will provide repair serv- 
ice and can often give extremely fast 
parts delivery. 

They will accept old equipment in 
trade for more useful machinery, and 
many even stock new equipment, ac- 
cepting trades against this, too. 
Though brokers specialize in it, stock- 
ing dealers also will arrange direct 
purchases of surplus equipment from 
factories. 

There are no hard-and-fast rules 
governing the cost of used machinery 
or, for that matter, the price a dealer 
will pay for surplus equipment. Too 
many factors are involved. Obviously, 
a machine sold “as is” will be cheaper 
than a guaranteed, and possibly re- 
built, tool. As with all commodities, 
the used machine in heavy demand 
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will cost more than a relatively plenti- 
ful item, and more up-to-date, effi- 
cient equipment bears a bigger tag. 

Speaking in the broadest terms, 
guaranteed machinery in medium de- 
mand, and from five to fifteen years 
old, will cost 40-60 per cent of the 
price of an equivalent new unit. Mar- 
ket conditions can make this used 
price vary considerably. 

There is even more latitude in the 
price a dealer will pay for surplus 
equipment. The lowest prices are of- 
fered for highly specialized gear with 
a limited market. The more standard 
and generally applicable an item, the 
better the return it brings to the dis- 
posing factory. Smaller-size equip- 
ment also has a relatively higher re- 
sale value, and a well-known brand 
commands a better price. 





THE AUTHOR e Art Zuckerman is a fre- 
quent contributor to business and consumer 
publications. A graduate of New York Uni- 
versity, he is with Fairchild Publications as 
an editor of Footwear News and previously 
was merchandising editor of Drug Topics. 





Such items as tool room machinery, 
milling machines, smaller machines, 
smaller lathes, and smaller drills have 
relatively high resale value. 

Obviously, the age and condition 
of the machine are important. If a 
dealer must rebuild a machine before 
selling it at a profit, he can’t afford to 
pay as much for it. 


What the dealer offers 

Again speaking broadly, a machine 
in moderate demand that is in good 
condition and from five to fifteen 
years old may command 15 per cent 
to a third of replacement value from 
a dealer. This can amount to a sub- 
Stantial proportion of original cost 
due to the inflation factor. 

Take, for example, a standard tur- 
ret lathe, with an $11,000 replace- 
ment value, that cost a factory $4,800 
some ten years ago. A dealer might 
offer from $2,500 to $3,500 for it 
and plan to resell it for $4,500 to 
$5,000. 

Used equipment dealers flourish 
under two sets of circumstances: a 
scarcity of investment capital or a 
major break in a product market. 
During the recession, many compa- 
nies paid much closer attention to the 
used market than is their custom. 

In normal times, however, the 
smaller company is the best customer 
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on 187 caissons resting on Niagara bedrock. 


Comparative analyses have led The 
Prudential Insurance Company of 
America and many other financial, 
commercidl and industrial enterprises 
toselect Temprite 

Drinking Water 

Coolers. 


Reason? A clear- 
cut edge in 
quality...aclean- 
cut edge in 
styling. 


Consult Sweet's 
I Niailii-taitiae) Mall 
or clip coupon 


ielamel-ticlite 


a 
TEMPRITE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
P.O. Box 721, E. Maple Rd., Birmingham, Mich. 
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for used equipment. The more limited 
its capital and credit, the more likely 
it is to invest in used tools. 

All things being equal, the indus- 
trial giant, on the other hand, may 
spend litthe more than | per cent of 
its capital budget on used machinery. 
Of course, that | per cent buys two 
to four times as much used equipment 
as it would new. 

When quick procurement or econ- 
omy aren't important, the major com- 
pany prefers new equipment for its es- 
tablished, long-term production lines, 
although it may not ignore a like-new 
surplus machine that fits its needs. 

Even in purchasing new equipment, 
though, the big manufacturer has rea- 
son to be grateful for the used market. 
It provides a ready agency for dis- 
posing of the equipment being re- 
placed, and it provides cash to help 
underwrite modernization. 


Used tools for special jobs 

Despite their normal preference for 
new production equipment, large con- 
cerns are nevertheless quite fond of 
used machinery for production on 
short-term contracts, for pilot plant 
operations, and for research and de- 
velopment and maintenance applica- 
tions. 

Buying used equipment for pilot 
plants has proved a good idea for 
many companies. If the new product 
doesn't jell, the first—and always the 
largest—depreciation loss on the pro- 
duction tools is avoided. 

Large companies have also found 
used equipment the key to cost cut- 
ting. One fabricator had been buying 
stampings outside the company. A 
little figuring revealed it would be 
cheaper for the company to make its 
own stampings. Six punch presses 
were necessary, and,at a time when 
deliveries of this item were unusually 
slow. A used dealer gave immediate 
delivery. The company not only be- 
gan saving money sooner, but saved 
more than it had anticipated, since it 
had a smaller investment to amortize. 

Maintenance departments are quite 
often equipped with used gear be- 
Cause new equipment is unnecessary 
for the relatively light service required. 
Equipment which might otherwise be 
rented as needed often proves more 
economical to buy used. 

When a manufacturer considers the 
purchase of used production machin- 
ery purely as an economy move, ex- 
perts in the field suggest the applica- 
tion of these yardsticks: 
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1. Will the savings justify a possi- 
ble lower rate of productivity than a 
more up-to-date unit might provide? 

2. Will a breakdown of the ma- 
chine result in production losses ex- 
ceeding repair costs? 

3. Will the savings on the price of 
a new unit justify a used-item pur- 
chase? (One admittedly arbitrary rule 
of thumb requires the used machine 
to cost no more than two-thirds the 
price of a new tool. ) 

4. Will parts and service be avail- 
able at the place of operations? 

Under the present tax structure, 
used machinery doesn’t fare quite as 
well as new equipment on deprecia- 
tion deductions, but it does better than 
may be generally realized. For in- 
stance, the Small Business Tax Revi- 
sion Act provides an initial 20 per 
cent depreciation allowance for the 
first $10,000 of cost on all equipment, 
new or used, which has a useful life 
of at least six years. If the taxpayer is 
unincorporated and files a joint re- 
turn, the 20 per cent initial allowance 
may be applied to the first $20,000 
of cost. 

This deduction can be charged 
against any equipment purchased aft- 
er December 31, 1957, and it can be 
taken for any tax year ending after 
June 30, 1958. And this allowance ts 
a bonus that can be used in addition to 
regular depreciation allowances. 


Writeoffs on used equipment 


One of the most common rapid 
tax-writeoff systems is the declining- 
balance method. Under this method, 
a new machine can be written off at 
a rate up to 200 per cent of the 
straight-line rate. On a used machine, 
a manufacturer can deduct up to 150 
per cent of the straight-line rate. 

For example, a $10,000 used ma- 
chine has a remaining life of ten 
years. Under the straight-line system, 
the annual depreciation rate would 
be 10 per cent. Under the declining- 
balance system, the machine can be 
written off at 15 per cent, making the 
initial depreciation allowance $1,500. 
For the second year, this allowance ts 
then subtracted from the total value, 
and a new computation is made. 

As with all things, there is a right 
way to buy and sell on the used mar- 
ket. Men experienced in the field offer 
this advice to companies disposing of 
surplus equipment: 

1. Be absolutely certain some de- 
partment or division of your own 
company can't use the machine before 
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SPECIFICATIONS of a 


tablet press are 
checked against a customer's request by 
Norman Hascoe of Chemical & Process 
Machinery Corp., Brooklyn, N.Y. Stocks 
maintained by used dealers enable them 
to fill rush machinery orders quickly. 


you sell it. Many large companies 
send around a list of all surplus equip- 
ment to their divisions. Equipment 1s 
sold outside the company only after 
all division heads have had an oppor- 
tunity to requisition it. 

2. Make the equipment easily ac- 
cessible for inspection. The harder it 
is to inspect, the lower the price 
you're likely to get. 

3. Offer the surplus machinery to 
several dealers to get the best pos- 
sible price. 

4. Don't hold out too long for a 
better price than you're offered. One 
chemicals manufacturer tried this with 
a surplus set of filters. After five years 
of playing hard to get, the company 
discovered the filters had become ob- 
solete. 


Guideposts for buyers 

Buyers of used equipment might 
well remember these pointers: 

1. Don’t be guided by price alone. 
Reliability is a more important cost 
factor in the long run. 

2. Make sure you inspect the ma- 
chine thoroughly and that the terms of 
the guarantee protect you fully. 

3. On a standard item, shop sev- 
eral dealers for the best price. 

4. Make sure that parts and serv- 
ice are easily obtained. The original 
manufacturer can help you on this if 
you get the unit’s serial number. 

And, finally, take a lesson from one 
food products manufacturer who neg- 
lected to check the power require- 
ments of the motor on a used mill. 
He quickly discovered that they didn't 
match his factory’s power supply. Re- 
sult: an additional $1,800 expense re- 
placing the motor. END 
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GRAY 
HAS 
TURNED 


COLOR 


The new Gray Key-Notet in color will 
change all youl ideas about dictation, 
Observe: it does more than most ma- 
chines, yet doesn’t /ook like a machine. 
It has breeding. It belongs in the decor 
of today because it’s smaller. more 
modern — easiest of all to use. Try it —and 
youll know why the Key-Noter is cap- 
turine the imagination of everyone who 
works with words. For this is the last 
word it} advanced design backed by 
Gray s 68 years. Not just 
a tape recorder, but a 
full-fledved. full-fidelity, 
fully transistorized dictat- 
ing instrument. More—it 
doubles as a transeribet 
and costs up to $125 less 
than the other three lead- 
ine makes. Find out how 
the Key- Notes in color 
makes it fun to get work 


done. Viail COUPOT now, 
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AND ROYAL MAKES EVERYTHING IN BUSINESS SEATING 


Furniture for business and institutions are Royal's only products A. Fatigue-free PARK AVENUE 1209 — secretarial chair, with up to 7 
individual comfort adjustments 


and our 60-plus years in the manufacture of seating, case-goods, 
Impressive PARK AVENUE 1204-W— executive chair of character 


industrial, and institutional furniture to the rigid requirements 
Work-speeding MODEL 515 — America’s number one adjustable 


production chair 

Maintenance-free MODEL 836 —a new standard of excellence for 
. | ' cafeterias 

every Royal product will withstand hardest daily use with negli- > Versatile 815 SERIES SECTIONAL SEATING — functional blend of 
gible maintenance, repair and replacement costs. beauty and utility. 


of dollar-conscious businessmen has taught us one thing... first 
cost must be last cost. Finest materials, time-tested construction 
principles, and careful quality control are your assurance that 


REMODELING? EXPANDING? BUILDING? 


Write for complete Seating Catalog and name of 


ob the one source of all furniture 
nearby dealer who can help in your planning. for great and growing organiz ations 


ROYAL METAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY One Park Avenue, New York 16, New York, Dept. 44-C. 





Capital Views & Previews 





In an exclusive DR&MI interview, 


Vice President Nixon lays it on the line: 





“Politics Is Your Business!” 


FROM NO less-seasoned a campaign- 
er than Vice President Richard M. 
Nixon comes the exhortation § to 
American business men to “roll up 
your sleeves and go to work”’ to create 
a political climate in which private 
enterprise can be preserved. 

Mr. Nixon, in an exclusive DR&MI 
interview, bluntly advises business 
leaders to stop “standing on the side- 
lines, wringing your hands, and won- 
dering why someone fails to do some- 
thing about a problem that directly 
affects you.” 

As a skilled practitioner of the art, 
Mr. Nixon has some pointed advice 
for the business executive just enter- 
ing the political field. The drive, in- 
genuity, and training acquired in the 
conduct of his business are valuable 
political assets, but the Vice Presi- 
dent warns that political activity is a 
year-round endeavor which must be 
put on “an organized, result-giving 
basis.” 


Getting the lawmaker’s ear 

Only by intensive organization and 
a carefully planned approach can 
business men make an impression on 
Government bodies, Mr. Nixon says. 
While he deplores the attitude, the 
Vice President acknowledges that in 
many cases the testimony of a suc- 
cessful business man in support or op- 
position to legislation is discounted 
because of a tendency among politi- 
cians to be hypercritical of business 
executives. 

“Good government is_ not 
achieved,” says Vice President Nixon, 
“when good citizens fail to take an 
active interest in the selection of pub- 
lic officials. Government policies af- 
fect nearly every individual, but busi- 
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ness men have a special responsibility 
because, operating through a competi- 
tive enterprise system, they have 
played an important part in making 
possible the highest standard of living 
in the world.” Mr. Nixon urges “‘a 
maximum contribution from the busi- 
ness community,” adding that no 
effort in a free nation can be total 
without such support. 


First learn the mechanics 

Practical politics requires a knowl- 
edge of techniques which few business 
men have mastered. For this reason, 
political action workshops are being 
formed on the precinct level to teach 
business men the skills they need to be 
effective leaders. Mr. Nixon heartily 
endorses this approach and suggests 
that individual business concerns, 


trade associations, and chambers of 


commerce set up similar workshops 
to prepare members of the business 





community to work skilfully with the 
regular party organizations. 

His interest in promoting greater 
business participation in government, 
Mr. Nixon told DR&MI, is based on 
the conviction that “the best way for 
the American people to improve their 
living standards is through policies 
that promote maximum business 
growth.” 


On labor and taxes 


From his office in the Capitol, Mr. 
Nixon outlined for DR&MI his views 
on some current business problems, 
including taxation and labor relations. 
“Confiscatory tax rates in the highest 
brackets of personal income stifle risk- 
taking and encourage tax avoidance,” 
he said. “Were they reduced, revenue 
loss would be more than offset by the 
business expansion that would result. 
The present hodgepodge of excise 
taxes should be overhauled. And more 
liberal treatment of depreciation is 
needed to spur capital expenditures.” 

The Vice President endorses the 
President’s demand for strong Gov- 
ernmental controls on what Mr. Nixon 
calls “those labor union activities that 
are monopolistic in character.” He 
believes that “wage increases which 
force price increases are not in the 
public interest or in the interest of 
labor union members. 

“Preventing inflation is as serious a 
domestic problem as any we've got,” 
Mr. Nixon asserts. “And business can 
do a lot to help solve it by finding 
ways to reduce production and dis- 
tribution and to_ eliminate 
waste.” 

Mr. Nixon hopes that “those who 
try to override the budget are pre- 
pared to levy new taxes to pay for any 
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PAPER 
Packages 
and Products 


Kennedy 
FIRST 


Fifty years’ experience, and equipment that performs 

miracles can solve your paper packaging and product 
problems at Kennedy. Kraft, Waxed, Krinkle Kraft, Multi-wall 
Laminations and combinations, plain or printed, are all 
available for standard or special applications. Whether your 

requirements are for simple bag-shaped packages or 

complicated, combination material products, ask a Kennedy 
Sales Engineer to help solve your problem. 


Ask today for a free 
copy of ‘‘This is 
Kennedy’ — a 16- 
page illustrated bro- 
chure that shows 
what Kennedy can do 
for you. 


KENNEDY CAR LINER AND BAG CO., INC. 

2000 Prospect Ave., Dept.C, Shelbyville, Indiana 
Offices in most principal cities. See the yellow pages in your phone book. 
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increases in Governmental spending.” 
The Vice President points out that 
the country’s economic progress is 
“unsurpassed in the history of the 
world. When the gross national prod- 
uct more than quadruples in 50 years 
—that’s progress,” he declares. 


lsolationism is dead 


However, he warns that “we must 
be prepared for an all-out Communist 
economic offensive. America never 
again can live in isolation. We must 
constantly push forward on all fronts, 
military, economic, and moral. 

“Because peoples of the awakening 
areas of the world are demanding op- 
portunities to work and to industrial- 
ize,” the well-travelled Vice President 
asserts, “the United States must be- 
come a larger importer. 

“This is necessary,” he continues, 
“to provide the dollars to pay for our 
exports, to provide a return for for- 
eign investments, and to assure our- 
selves of the most economic sources 
of raw materials. 

“The amount of investment which 
flows from capital surplus areas, like 
the United States, to capital deficit 
areas must increase substantially. The 
only source of investment funds that 
can be greatly expanded is private 
capital. Private capital carries no ide- 
ology with it, but it does carry brains. 
The managerial skills and imagina- 
tion of private capital must be the 
chief reliance of the underdeveloped 
countries. 

“We should complete our member- 
ship in the organization for trade co- 
operation. We should expand private 
investment abroad for the primary 
purpose of creating new wealth. Top 
priority should be given the training 
of nationals of the foreign countries 
so they can assume managerial re- 
sponsibilities.” 


The Nixon philosophy 

Vice President Nixon says he is 
sure “Communism’s gains have been 
made possible by exacting inhuman 
sacrifices from the people,” but he 
asserts that “free men in the long run 
will out-plan and out-produce a slave 
economy.” 

In summing up his personal eco- 
nomic philosophy, Mr. Nixon de- 
clares: ““The most productive source 
of economic progress is private rather 
than Government enterprise. Private 
initiative, private responsibility, and 
private capital are the motors of eco- 
nomic progress.” END 




















BUSINESS AND CONFORMITY 
continued from page 43 


of the qualities usually attributed to 
the “organization man” and individu- 
alist, adjusting and adapting their ap- 
proach to associates and subordinates 
to achieve the corporation’s objectives 
in the most harmonious and efficient 
way. 


The president wears two hats 

Many presidents seem to see them- 
selves in a double role, individualist 
in their independence of decision and 
thought and “organization men” in 
their negotiating skill, ability to dele- 
gate, objective search for facts, and in 
what appears to be an almost imper- 
sonal dedication to the company. 

In being as individualistic as the 
situation will permit, rarely does the 
president mention much inner conflict. 
According to his own testimony, he 
seems to have a clear picture of him- 
self and his executive function and the 
conviction that the corporation is cer- 
tainly larger and more enduring—and 
possibly more important—than those 
who work for it. He feels neither rebel- 
lious nor, as Whyte has suggested, 
“imprisoned in brotherhood.” He in- 
sists he is able to maintain independ- 
ence of thought along with the ability 
to work as part of an organization 
team. 

While at times it may be mislead- 
ing, the analogy between management 
and a sports team has become so 
closely associated with business organ- 
ization and thinking that the president 
easily identifies his company role with 
its team equivalent. Do good team 
players make the best company presi- 
dents? Half the men say not neces- 
sarily, compared to four out of ten who 
believe a good team player does make 
the best president and one out of ten 
who say he doesn't. 

Leadership qualities, in addition to 
group spirit, are usually imputed to 
the team player by those who believe 
he makes the best president. “A team 
player will know how to lead. A star 
is likely to be more interested in shin- 
ing alone,” says one man. Team play- 
ing, this group believes, develops the 
executive's ability to get people to 
work for him and with each other. 
One top executive comments that if 
the men under him do not feel that 
they are part of a team, he, as presi- 
dent, will be frozen out of the many 
phases that need his direct guidance. 

Some of the dissenters say that team 
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the 
machine 
that 
made 
office 
dictation 
and 


transcribing 


Boa k. SIMPLER 


Noreleo BS 


iP Ccew 4a. i ae Mey Vela, ic 


With just five simple controls where comparable machines 
use as many as ten... with two-second magazine loading 
where others fumble with old-fashioned hand threading 
.. with crystal-clear, easy-on-the-ear voice reproduction 
where others require nerve-racking concentration... the 
new NORELCO ‘35’ makes it at least 50% simpler, easier 
and pleasanter to give and take office dictation. Engineered 
by Philips of the Netherlands, world’s largest electronics 
concern outside the United States, the NORELCO ‘35’ has 
already established its reputation as the most advanced 
moderately-priced dictating machine in the world. 


Check these features against any other 
dictating/transcribing machine at any price! 


) ¢ Magazine Loading — fumble-proof, # Automatic Counter — extra accurate; 
7 ih, é jam-proof, takes 2 seconds can find and pinpoint a single word 
ot 


¢ Extra-Long Dictating Capacity — 35 ¢ Modern Decorator Styling — two-tone 
minutes on dual tracks of one reel green trimmed with maroon; 


r ri blends with any decor 
vncbosabecssscagabed: * Easy Portability — only 8 Ibs; fits 


anywhere, travels anywhere 2 
) only $4 4 30 


¢ Only 5 Controls — for all functions: . 
dictating, playback, fast-forward, complete with loaded magazine, log 
fast-rewind, quick-review, quick- pad, and dust cover, plus choice of 
erase and stop. (A) microphone/speaker or (B) stetho- 

scope headset with foot control or (C) 
¥ True-Fidelity Sound—prevents fatigue stethoscope headset with typewriter 
in transcribing; speeds typing control (latter at slight extra cost). 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE DEMONSTRATION! NO OBLIGATION! 


NORTH AMERICAN PHILIPS CO., INC., Dictating Equipment Division 
230 Duffy Avenue, Hicksville, Long Island, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: 

1 am interested in finding out what the new magazine-loading NORELCO ‘35’ 
dictating machine can do for me, at my office. 

[] Kindly send additional literature. 

(] Please arrange for a free demonstration, without obligation, 


on or about (Date).....................00 ae at 





Company — nies 


Address 
City State 

















DN-3 Attention of Title 


in Canada, the Norelco ‘35’ is known as the ‘Philips’ dictating machine and is 
distributed by Philips Industries Ltd., 116 Vanderhoof Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. 








players “‘only make for the most pleas- 
ant atmosphere. Many a tough S.O.B. 
runs a_ hard-hitting and effective 
show.” But most of the men believe 
that the president’s function on the 
team is that of a quarterback, coach, 
or signal caller. Even the presidents 
who see themselves as players insist 
that they are something more than 
linemen. Most of the men agree that 
what they are after, regardless of how 
they work with the team, is rapport 
and support. Many presidents prefer 
to think of themselves as a quarter- 
back who calls the plays and doesn’t 
permit the players to turn the huddle 
into a town meeting. 








Pro and con on testing 

Personality tests (like motivation 
research, with its supposed Machia- 
vellian threat of hidden persuasion) 
have been suspected of lending them- 
selves to questionable uses—in this 
case, exalting safe mediocrity at the 
expense of sacrificing the unique, cre- 
ative individual. Specifically, it has 
been said that these tests of the inner 
man, when applied to the selection of 
executive personnel, tend to weed out 
those who will not conform to the 
image of the “organization man.” 

For a top management slant on these 
issues, the question of where, when, 
and how personality tests should be 
used in business was submitted to the 
DR&MI Panel. Sixty-five per cent of 
the respondents regard the tests as a 


HE’S DEMONSTRATING useful tool. They consider them most 


effective at the raw recruiting stage 


‘ ® Or as one step in finding executive 
material among younger men in the 
lower management strata. As one ap- 
proach in a methodical talent search 


at these levels, personality tests are 
THE NEW ALL-PURPOSE CARBON PAPER considered valuable for screening, 
One weight, one finish! Plastisol handles every typ- — insights, seneeap tt erin, 
confirming judgments reached by oth- 
ing requirement with every typewriter. er means, and for suggesting elements 
Outperforms them all! Plastisol delivers clean, per- to review in further interviews. 
manent copies with the uniformity you've always Typical of this view is one presi- 
dent’s comment: ‘Personality tests, 
See it in action! Plastisol carbon paper will be dem- paremenrty - ad sgaehind type, a 

oe “ee the hands of a qualified psychologist, 
onstrated without obligation in your office. Write can give valuable insights into the per- 
or phone for an authorized Columbia representative sonal strengths and weaknesses of an 
to call. al executive. While these insights may 

not often be critical determinants in 
the selection of a man, they can pro- 
vide valuable guides as to how to work 
most effectively with him.” 

Presidents who favor the tests also 
stress the importance of judgment 
COLUMBIA RIBBON & CARBON MFG. CO., INC., GLEN COVE, NEW YORK based on interviews, job performance, 

COLUMBIA RIBBON & CARBON PACIFIC, INC., DUARTE, CALIFORNIA and further checks on the candidate’s 


wanted. 
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background. Many presidents believe 
that the most important clue as to 
what a man will do is what he has 
actually done in the past. 

Among the skeptics, comments such 
as this are common: “In theory, per- 
sonality tests should be useful, but 
my experience with them has been 
disappointing. The best plant manager 
we have made a poor showing on the 
tests.” 

Despite the fact that 71 per cent of 
the Panel insists that large organiza- 
tions don’t stifle individualism, the 
otherwise qualified man whose out- 
spoken views or personal beliefs are 
so extreme as to set him apart from 
other top managers would have a dif- 
ficult time winning a promotion to the 
top echelon. 

While the reasoning behind the 
votes cast says considerably more than 
the vote itself, a tally gives a quick 
indication of how the DR&MI presi- 
dents regard the nonconformist: 15 
per cent would readily promote such 
a man, as against 16 per cent who def- 
initely wouldn’t; 30 per cent would do 
so under certain conditions, and an- 
other 30 per cent probably would not. 
The rest—9 per cent—prefer not to 
generalize on a situation that, they 
insist, must be appraised only in spe- 
Cifics. 


Can the maverick coexist? 


But regardless of how he casts his 
vote on this critical decision, the presi- 
dent tends to say that he is far less 
concerned—and often not at all—with 
what the maverick believes than with 
his effectiveness on the team. It is in 
appraising this potential effectiveness 
that presidential opinion varies most. 
It is commonly pointed out that the 
manager needs respect to gain cooper- 
ation and support, and that promota- 
bility depends on whether the man will 
be respected, regardless of his views. 

A number of presidents, believing 
the maverick promotable, suggest that 
he is a stimulant and helps keep the 
team broad-gaged. Some even suggest 
that promotion and higher responsi- 
bility themselves tend to mellow an 
outspoken individual. 

At the other extreme, the presidents 
who would definitely not promote a 
nonconformist make comments such 
as these: “The path of cooperation is 
difficult enough without adding ob- 
stacles and distractions,” or “Anyone 
who speaks out his personal beliefs 
to the point where this characteristic 
sets him apart from his associates un- 
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The PAINTING TOOL 








ALL Industry 


Here itis 


has been waiting for! 


The NEW 


RANSBURG 





NO. 2 PROCESS 


ELECTROSTATIC 


HAND GUN 








L 





PAINT 
Y 






CUTS PAINTING COSTS! 


Saves Paint because there's no waste. Now, for the first time, the 
high efficiency of Ransburg’s No. 2 Process automatic equipment 
is available to you in the NEW Electrostatic Hand Gun. 

Saves Labor, Increases Production because it is faster on many 
types of articles such as those fabricated from perforated and ex- 
panded metals, tubing, rod and wire. This is due to the ‘‘wrap- 
around” nature of electro-spray which paints ALL sides of such 
articles from one side only. 

Saves in Equipment because no conventional spray booth is 
required—no water-wash, no sludge recovery! Uses no compressed 
air for atomization. 

Saves Building Heat Loss because only mild ventilation for re- 
moval of solvent vapors is necessary, and... 

Maintenance Costs Are Cut because clean-up and maintenance 
labor is only a fraction of that required by other, less efficient 
painting methods. 


See how YOU can save in your own finishing department, and at the same 
time, improve the quality of the work. Write for literature and information 
showing how the Electrostatic Hand Gun has been proven on different 
products in a variety of industrial plants, 


RANS BURG 
Call or write 





Box-23122, indianapolis 23, indiana 


Electro-Coating Corp. 
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BEAT THE HIGHER COST | 
OF NEW POSTAL RATES 


¢ | <n 








Saving on 25,000 
monthly-payment 
accounts is now 


nearly $12,000 


33%4% higher postage holds 
few worries for the insurance company, fi- 
nance company, bank or retailer who 
switches from monthly notices to Instal-Velope. 

One insurance company now calculates 
it'll save $12,000 a year under the new rates 
on only 25,000 monthly accounts. 

Faster collections, fewer followups, lower 
bookkeeping costs — and helps you keep 
selling every month in the year. 

Write for new free sample book 
— or attach letterhead to this ad 


Creator of Effective Tools for Effective Management 
Phone Westport, Conn. CA 7-411] or write 


WASSELL ORGANIZATION INC. 


Westport, Conn 


TEL-A-STORY so ves 
YOUR SALES PROBLEMS AT: 
e Conventions 





@ Point of Purchase 


© Sales Meetings 
GIVES 


YOUR PRODUCT 

A COLORFUL 
MOVING MESSAGE 
THAT SELLS 


The Tel-A-Story Automatic Projector will 
sell your product using twelve 35mm or 
2” x 2” square transparencies on a 156, 
330 or 600 sq. in. picture screen. 

Copy changes automatically every six 
seconds. Economical to own and 

use. Ideal for any type product or service. 
Write Dept. D-3 

for illustrated brochure and prices 


TEL-A-STORY, INC. 


523 Main Street, Davenport, lowa 





Have You a New Address? 


An early notice of change of ad- 
dress is helpful—it is usually neces- 
sary to have three weeks’ notice. 
Please include the old address and 
your postal zone number and send 
the information to the Circulation 
Department. 


DUN’S REVIEW and Modern Industry, 
99 Church St., New York 8, N.Y. 
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doubtedly disqualifies himself for a 
top post on the ground that he lacks 
discretion.” 

One president who wouldn't pro- 
mote an outspoken extremist echoes 
these views and adds others. The mav- 
erick is a deterrent, he says, to organi- 
zation planning and disrupts team- 
work; intolerance, belligerence, and 
argumentativeness create friction and 
impair effectiveness; “crusading or 
fanaticism generally do not fit well 
into top management.” 

But a substantial number of presi- 
dents are willing to make room on the 
team for the maverick under certain 
conditions. Two of the commonest 
conditions: if he does not antagonize 
associates and if his beliefs are sound 
or rational, although who is to deter- 
mine this and how it is to be done are 
not suggested. 


Fanatics need not apply 

In any case, the president would 
be extremely cautious about promot- 
ing the man with uncommon views. 
Potential effectiveness is again the key, 
and is summed up best by this man’s 
view: the extreme individualist’s pro- 
motability to the top team “would de- 
pend on the nature of his outspoken 
views and whether they destroyed or 
significantly minimized his usefulness 
in the organization. For example, an 
admitted agnostic or one who advo- 
cated a return to the Gold Standard 
might be perfectly acceptable if he did 
not try to proselyte his associates or 
did not confuse his personal views 
with his official duties.” 

Conformity in management prac- 
tices is acknowledged by both the crit- 
ics and the business leaders. In an 
effort to solve its own problems, man- 
agement is sometimes quick to jump 
at someone else’s successful solution. 
Is management guilty of too much 
‘“follow-the-leaderism” in any particu- 
lar areas, such as programs, policies, 
and approaches? While a good many 
of the DR&MI Panel presidents think 
not—or if so, that imitation of suc- 
cess is not necessarily bad—others do 
think that imitation has been carried 
to extremes in certain areas. 

The areas most frequently men- 
tioned are collective bargaining and 
labor contracts, compensation policies 
and practices, management develop- 
ment programs, and advertising and 
public relations. But almost anything 
the business does functionally is sub- 
ject to excessive imitation, say the 
chief executives—among these, merg- 
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er, decentralization, sales and market- 
ing policies, expansion, integration of 
operations, diversification and new 
product development—or, as one man 
sums it up, “all the broad swings.” 


Adaptation, not imitation 

Few presidents see any danger in 
following others’ successful practices, 
provided they are modified, adapted, 
and tested within the company for 
workability. They believe it is quite 
natural—and often makes a good deal 
of sense—to adopt workable methods 
and programs that have helped other 
companies. “Every alert executive 
keeps informed to the fullest degree 
with regard to what is taking place in 
business generally and in competing 
businesses specifically,” one man 
points out. But dangers and excess are 
seen by some presidents in what is 
imitated and also in its more uncriti- 
cal applications. 

How the president views himself, 
his people, and his organization will, 
to a considerable extent, temper the 
corporate atmosphere in which either 
conformity or individualism, or some 
blend of the two, will predominate. 
But unlike those who rather hotly con- 
tend that big business snuffs out indi- 
viduality, the president, admittedly 
with a bias of his own, tends to be 
more concerned with the effectiveness 
of the men in the organization than 
with how the organization may affect 
the man. 

He expects individual efficiency, 
and he recognizes that jobs vary and 
that not every man need be or can be 
imaginative or highly innovative. He 
insists that the corporation needs men 
of many kinds at many levels to do 
its work. 

He sees usefulness in some aspects 
of the “organization man.” And he 
does not assume that cooperativeness 
and considerateness mask a rebel, 
seething with suppressed, private 
causes. More often, he interprets har- 
mony and helpfulness as respect—the 
respect of men for each other and for 
the job athand. KENNETH HENRY 





COMING IN MAY 


What’s the future of today’s small 
manufacturer? How can he prosper 
among the corporate giants? In the 
May issue, small-company _presi- 
dents join the Panel in answering 
the key questions of size and sur- 
vival. 
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Every $100 you waste on the Paper Work Monster 
is like burning the profits on $4,160 in sales!* 


*From a study made by Management Research Institute 


New DIT TO* offset duplicator offers 
the fastest, surest way to put out profit frres! 


Here’s how. The new DITTO L-16 cuts hundreds of dollars off printing bills . . . 
gives you ‘‘print shop’ quality on anything typed, written, drawn, or photographed. 
Using low-cost paper or metal mats, it duplicates in black and white or in color, 
on any size of sheet or card from 12” x 14” to 3” x 5’. New features of the 
DITTO L-16 make it especially adaptable to systems work; new master clamp 
speeds up changing of DITTO brand masters, new systems tray handles a wider 
variety of forms, new vacuum drum holds master in place for speedier operation. 
For complete facts, mail coupon. No obligation. 


At the touch of a key, the new DITTO L-16 starts operation, makes copies * ~~ ~~ ~~ ~~ 7 7 -- eer ee er ee er KK re 
to a predetermined count, cleans blanket and stops—all automatically ! DITTO, INC., 6872 McCormick Rd., Chicago, Ill. 


@ Gentlemen: Send me literature on the DITTO L-16 offset duplicator —and 
er 
3 
oo: ® 


actual samples duplicated on it. 
Name, Title 
...the helping hand for modern business 


Address 


City 
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NEW PRODUCT 
PARADE 


THEY GLOW BLUE: Cold-running vacuum tubes are said to have a potential 
reliability so high they will outlast surrounding equipment. Equally important, 
complex circuitry can be simplified because the tubes need a lower power input, 
and insulation can be reduced because they generate no heat. Jointly developed 
by the U.S. Army Signal Corps and Tung-Sol Electric, Inc., Bloomfield, N.J. 





DOUBLE PUNCH: Payroll auditing we 





is speeded up with a time clock 
system that punches holes in employ- 
ees’ time cards as it prints the time. 
The punched cards are fed through an 
“auditor” that separates cards for 
those employees who have worked 
less than a full pay period. Auditing 
speed is 1,800 cards per hour. The 
cards can also be key punched for use 
with tabulating equipment. Cincinnati 
Time Recorder Company, 1733 Cen- 
tral Ave., Cincinnati 14, Ohio. 


Tu 
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WASH ‘EM DOWN: Overhead, semi-automatic truck washer can clean a truck 


KEEP ‘EM DRY: Pipe covering of 
« rigid cellular glass is said to offer 
the advantages of other commercial 
insulation at the same approximate 
linear-foot cost. Foamglas core is fac- 
tory-wrapped with a kraft and alumi- 
num foil laminate that can be left 
white or painted with water-based 
paints. The covering is fire- and water- 
proof and has a high compressive 
strength that allows it to be applied 
to pipes before they are hung. “Stay- 
Dry,” Pittsburgh Corning Corp., One 
Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22. 











up to 65 feet in length in as little as seven minutes. High-velocity water jets and 
a special detergent-plus-wax do the trick. Washer requires only one man to 
operate, and needs no special floor tracks that interfere with garage routine. 
Choldun Manufacturing Corp., 331 East St., New Haven 11, Conn. 
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FEWER SLIPS: Product damage 
. and hazards to employees can 
both be reduced by applying anti-skid 
“Ludox” colloidal silica coating to 
cartons. Use of the coating permits 
tilting up to 30 degrees before slip- 
ping occurs, compared to 15-degree 
tilt for untreated cartons. Coating is 
applied by carton manufacturer when 
specified. Additionally, the manufac- 
turer claims ““Ludox” tends to repel 
dirt, keeping packages cleaner. Du 
Pont, Wilmington, Del. 





SMALLER COPIES: Easily trans- 
¥. portable, desk-high photocopier 
makes copies 70 per cent of original 
linear size. This feature, the manu- 
facturer says, can be especially use- 
ful when a small number of copies 
of a large number of standard forms 
is required—for example, when traf- 
fic departments need to reproduce 
waybills and manifests. Copies are cut 
to size and stacked as processed or 
left uncut in rolls. Peerless Photo 
Products, Inc., Shoreham, N.Y. 
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Solid-propellant 
auxiliary power unit 


Titanium missile 
pressure vessel 


Combination main and 
after-burner fuel pump 


100 MILLION JET ENGINE BLADES 


1.1 MILLION AIRCRAFT AND MISSILE FUEL PUMPS 


APU’S FOR 6 DIFFERENT MISSILES 


TAPCO GROUP 


These are some of the products of the 
Tapco Group of Thompson Ramo Wool- 
dridge Inc. With $150,000,000 of high- 
efficiency production facilities, Tapco is 
one of the nation’s leaders in the develop- 
ment and manufacture of mechanical 
systems, equipment, and components that 
must meet stringent performance specifi- 
cations under extreme conditions of 
temperature, corrosion, and stress. 
Through its metallurgical and chemical 
laboratories, TAPCo continually extends its 
capabilities in the technology of high-tem- 
perature alloys, powder metallurgy, 
cermets, ceramics, and other materials. 
Tapco was one of the principal pioneers 
in the fabrication of titanium, and is cur- 


£'\ Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc. 


MAIN OFFICES 
CLEVELAND 17, OHIO 
LOS ANGELES 45, CALIFORNIA 
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rently engaged, in cooperation with E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., in the devel- 
opment of manufacturing techniques to 
handle niobium and its alloys. 

In product design and development, 
Tapco’ 500-man engineering team is 
experienced in a wide range of specialties, 
including hydraulics, aerodynamics, elec- 
tronics, pneumatics, thermodynamics, and 
nucleonics. 

Aircraft and missile technology increas- 
ingly demands mechanical systems, equip- 
ment, and components that can meet 
uncommon requirements of precision, 
strength, and reliability under the most 
severe environmental conditions. The com- 
bination of engineering, metallurgical and 
manufacturing competence represented in 
the $160,000,000 per year activities of the 
Tapco Group provides an integrated capa- 
bility of unusual effectiveness for the 
design and manufacture of such products. 


THOMPSON RAMO WOOLDRIDGE INC. 
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switch 
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SEE IT NOW: Wall chart kit per- * 
mits easy plotting of business 

trends, organization structure, or mar- 
keting and coverage maps. Kits come 
with ruled wall board and colored let- 
ters and papers that have pressure- 
sensitive backing to facilitate change 
of information. The manufacturer, not 
unnaturally, suggests using a number 
of kits for a “chart room.” “Execu- 
flex Chart,” The Chartmakers, Inc., 
480 Lexington Ave., New York 17. 
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BY THE NUMBERS: Multiple-torch spot welder is tape-controlled, requires ac- 





EASY TALK: At the touch of a 
« button, the Bell System’s “Call 
Director” telephone provides flexible 
inter-office communication. It will 
also arrange conference calls or “add 
on” extensions to incoming calls, in 
addition to holding calls on an open 
line. Units are available with eighteen 
or 30 buttons. The buttons light up 
to show lines in use, which should 
considerably brighten up any office 
that has 30 calls going at once. 





EXECU -flex 


CHAR YT 


SUPER SHINE: Manufacturers with 
@ operations requiring “super-clean”’ 
employees may be interested in this 
shoe-cleaning box, designed to re- 
move dirt and lint from shoes as large 
as size 14. The box is lined with a 
series of nylon brushes—extra stiff on 
the bottom and extra soft at the top— 
which are anchored by magnesium 
holding channels and can be easily 
replaced. Industrial Division, Stanley 
Home Products, Easthampton, Mass. 











cess to only one side of the joint. Machine shown produces 2,520 spot welds 
per hour with four heads. Linde Company, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17. 
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“FLOAT GLASS,” from England, is 
said to be as distortion-free as plate 
glass and still have the fire-finished 
surface of sheet glass. The product is 
now sold in limited quantities at plate- 
glass prices, but it’s expected that the 
price will drop as the supply increases. 
Pilkington Brothers Ltd., St. Helens, 
Lancashire, England. 


MARBLE CURTAIN WALLS for build- 
ing exteriors compare in cost with 
other facings by eliminating conven- 
tional heavy masonry construction. 
Panels have an extruded aluminum 
framing that is claimed by the manu- 
facturer to be weather- and moisture- 
sealed when joined. Vermont Marble 
Company, Proctor, Vt. 


SALES SLIPS, PLUS: Point-of-sale cash 
register provides punched paper tape 
or price tags for data processing 
equipment. Information recorded can 
include clerk’s commission, sales au- 
dit, and department sales, among oth- 
er data. The punched tape is then run 
through an “Electronic Audit Strip- 
Reader,” which supplies information 
as direct input for computers or puts 
it On magnetic tape for subsequent 
handling. Sweda Cash Register, Inc., 
7313 North Harlem Ave., Chicago 48. 
6 


SURFACE SPARKLE for consumer prod- 
ucts results from adding tiny bits 
of metallic foil during manufacture. 
Called “Metalflake,” the foil bits are 
available in a variety of shapes and 
thicknesses, and are already being 
used in vinyl floor coverings, gift 
wrappings, and chenille fabrics. The 
Dobeckmun Company, 3301 Monroe 
Ave., Cleveland 1. 


PRIVATE POWER PRODUCERS may 
have run into a problem that has long 
plagued utility companies: squirrels 
who nuzzle against high-voltage wires, 
thereby electrocuting themselves and 
shorting out the system to boot. Al- 
though no one has yet figured out why 
squirrels climb the poles at all—some 
say they’re attracted by the transform- 
ers’ hum, while others think they'll 
climb anything resembling a tree—a 
practical answer to the problem is 
now at hand. It’s a specially designed 
transformer box that shocks the ro- 
dents just enough to scare them away 
so they won’t disrupt service. Both 
Westinghouse and General Electric 
offer such equipment. —R.P. 
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TOP LEVEL TALI 


relayed on teleprinted tape 








At U.S. Army field communications centers, Kleinschmidt torn tape relay 
units send, receive, retransmit messages to widely-dispersed commands 


“Getting the word” from top command to outlying 
units in the field can create a communications 
traffic jam. This compact relay unit solves the 
problem. It quickly, accurately, automatically 
numbers and prints each message as it simultane- 
ously relays another message to one or 100 re- 
ceivers in the communications network! Developed 


in cooperation with the U. S. Army Signal Corps, 
the unit’s applications include telemetering, inte- 
grated data processing, torn tape communication. 
In recognition of Kleinschmidt’s high standards of 
performance, equipment produced for the U. S. 
Army is manufactured under the Reduced Inspec- 
tion Quality Assurance Plan. 








KLEINSCHMIDI0 


DIVISION OF SMITH-CORONA MARCHANT INC., DEERFIELD, ILLINOIS 
Pioneer in teleprinted communications systems and equipment since 1911 
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Many office machines use marginal pre- 
punched forms. And the records you make 
with this modern efficiency system are 
valuable. How do you file them? 

The best way is to bind them in Acco 
Pin Prong Binders equipped with special 
narrow prongs to accommodate the small 
holes in the record sheets. Your records 
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will then be safely bound for temporary or 
permanent filing — always in order, always 
neat, always available. 

Acco Pin Prong “9000” line of Binders 
come in many sizes and are available in 
your choice of genuine presshoard (5 
colors) or heavy binder board covered 
with canvas or black pebble grain cloth. 
Your stationer will supply you. Ask him. 


ACCO PRODUCTS 
A Division of NATSER Corporation 
OGDENSBURG., NEW YORA 
In Canada: Acco Canadian Co., Lid., Toronto 











CUSHRMAR! 
780 TRUCKSTER. 
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specifically for Greatest 
Light Hauling Economy 


this 
versatile vehicle handles an 800 pound 


Thousands of users have proved it 


payload at amazingly low cost-—-stops 
dollar drain of conventional equipment 
used on light hauling jobs. 
New 1959 models incorporate no less 
than a dozen advances for improved 
performance, safety and ease of handling. 
All-fiber glass cab and side curtains 
available as optional equipment. Wide 
variety of te styles. Electric starter 
also available. 
Ask your dealer for FREE demonstration ride 
or write for new FREE booklet today 
Sold ond serviced nationally 
Replacement parts immediately available 
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Deoler inquiries invited 


CUSHMAN MOTORS 


A subsidiary of Outboard Marine Corporation 
1009 No. 21st, Lincoln, Nebraska 








PROFIT-MINDED MANAGEMENT 
continued from page 47 


ager adjust his sights. And translating 
operating profit goals into return on 
investment goals impressed on each 
manager the full meaning of running 
a business. 

In the very beginning, Sun elimi- 
nated the misconception that return 
on investment can be determined 
merely by dividing profits by total as- 
sets. The formula it used was devised 
to give a division manager a clear pic- 
ture of how to calculate return on in- 
vestment in the terms of turnover, di- 
vided by profit as a percentage of 
sales. 


The hidden potentials 


[In a nutshell, Sun told its division 
managers it expected them to stretch 
to reach as far as they could, but not 
to pursue rainbows. Operating budg- 
ets, they were told, must project re- 
sults requiring more than average 
effort in both planning and accom- 
plishment, but they must be attain- 
able. They must take into considera- 
tion objectives which can be convert- 
ed into a return on investment so that 
top management can assign to the di- 
vision the assets required for opera- 
tion, a fair share of present and future 
markets, profitable product develop- 
ment, practical plant expansion, and 
sound acquisitions to help it reach 
specifically determined goals more 
quickly and more cheaply. 

Certain yardsticks and procedures 
were recommended for establishing 
these budgets. For instance, Sun 
asked each division manager what the 
potential was in each market he 
served. In order to help him deter- 
mine the answer, the company’s first 
market research department was or- 
ganized. Access to such services is 
one of the most important advantages 
a corporate division has over an inde- 
pendent company of similar size. 


New products, new markets 

The new market research depart- 
ment discovered there were many un- 
tapped markets for basic products. 
For instance, although Sun produced 
98 per cent of the specialty waxes 
used in polishes, there was a much 
bigger demand for special waxes used 
in the packaging field, to which it al- 
ready sold printing and lithographic 
inks. We immediately undertook ex- 
tensive research and development of 
waxes for packaging. 
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After investigating what other 
products could be economically pro- 
duced by existing facilities, we began 
production of a line of textile print 
colors at our recently acquired pig- 
ments plant, taking advantage of our 
extensive know-how in pigments and 
inks and our market position in textile 
chemicals. 

Additional studies were made to de- 
termine what other products used by 
present customers could be produced 
advantageously with added facilities. 
Although we were in the packaging 
field with printing and lithographing 
inks, we were not major competitors 
in the manufacture of flexographic 
inks. After studying the market and 
the costs of getting into it, we ac- 
quired the leading manufacturer of 
flexographic inks with five strategi- 
cally located plants. 


Charting long-term growth 

Obviously, before undertaking any 
product expansion, it was important 
to determine whether added _ prod- 
ucts would strengthen present market- 
ing programs or injure them. This 
question was studied not only by the 
division manager who would manu- 
facture the product and by the man- 
agement committee, but also by other 
divisions serving the same market. 

The division manager is then in a 
position to draw up an annual budget 
tied in with a five-year growth plan. 
This is reviewed and approved by the 
budget committee after adjustments 
of any differences in appraisal of 
basic information. 

These budgets are, of course, part 
of a long-range program which is sub- 
ject to change. Monthly progress in- 
cluding sales, cost of goods, selling 
expense, return on assets, and share 
of a market is plotted against a curve 
representing the agreed upon goals. 
Sun has found that a much clearer 
picture of operations can be presented 
in the charting of progress curves 
against objectives than by dollars- 
and-cents comparisons. Division man- 
agers are frequently called into con- 
ference with the management commit- 
tee to adjust goals according to chang- 
ing conditions and to discuss any seri- 
ous lags. 


Proof of the pudding 


This continuous review of chart- 
ed progress and a quick check on 
serious deviations prevents long-range 
plans from being forgotten by a divi- 
sion manager intent on solving some 
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problem by expediency or attaining 
some temporary objective. 

The proof of the pudding is in the 
fact that during the first year the cor- 
poration’s five-year growth plan was 
in Operation, the goal was exceeded. 

This accomplishment reflects nu- 
merous innovations originating in 
middle management. Responsibility 
for specific plant operations was as- 
signed, some products were dropped, 
others were added, and unproductive 
personnel were eliminated without in- 
terference with operations or growth. 


Slump spurs saving 

The 1958 business recession was 
felt throughout Sun Chemical be- 
cause, with but few exceptions, our 
products are sold to other manufac- 
turers. However, the business slump 
provided further incentive for division 
managers to examine their operating 
costs closely and strive for practical 
reductions. In the area of personnel, 
a 9 per cent reduction was achieved 





THE AUTHOR e Norman E. Alexander was 
president of Ansbacher-Siegle, pigment 
manufacturers, before being elected in 1957 
to the presidency of the Sun Chemical 
Corp. A member of the Young Presidents 
Organization, Inc., since 1952, Mr. Alex- 
ander took his B.A. degree from Columbia 
University and his LL.B. from Columbia 
Law School and attended Harvard Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administration. 





smoothly without touching sales and 
technical staffs. 

The final problem to be solved was 
to set up the kind of incentive com- 
pensation plan which would be of 
greatest benefit to the corporation by 
encouraging steady, profitable growth 
and maximum cooperation among the 
divisions. 


Bonus for profit boosters 

The answer decided on was to key 
incentive pay to achievement of ob- 
jectives which are established when 
budgets are approved. A member of 
the Sun management team can receive 
a bonus of up to 50 per cent of his 
annual salary according to the degree 
to which he achieves or surpasses 
profit objectives. We believe that big- 
ger bonus payments are unwise be- 
cause the recipients may adopt a 
standard of living that cannot be sus- 
tained in periods when a large bonus 
cannot be earned. The bonus is figured 
on the basis of 10 per cent of salary 
for attainment of 90 per cent of the 
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‘IT 
OPENED 
MY 
EYES! 


“The Truth About Office Copying Machines” 


tells you how to get perfect copies at lowest cost. All the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of all types of machines on the market, 
comparative cost of copies, speed, ease of operation, copy quality 
and range. Every businessman should read it before buying. FREE! 


COPEASE CORPORATION 425 Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y. Box DR-3 


DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL 
CITIES. REGIONAL OFFICES: 


New York, 425 Park Ave. 
Plaza 3-6692 


Chicago, 228 N. LaSalle St. 


Name 


Gentlemen: | would like to have a 3-day FREE TRIAL of 
Copease in my office—without obligation [] 


Please send me a FREE copy of “THE TRUTH ABOUT 
OFFICE COPYING MACHINES” a 











S$Tate 2-1383 
Address 





Los Angeles, 3671 W. Sixth St. 
DUnkirk 5-288) 























Learn how 


“AUTOMATIC SUPERVISOR’. 


on truck promotes 


WAGNER 


SANGAMO TAC a 0 Gj RAPH graphically 


records starts, idling, stops, speeds of run 


A Tachograph mounted on the dash of a truck might well 
“automatic supervisor.” It is a recording 
speedometer that graphically records trip information 
needed to make fleet operations more efficient. For a little 
more than 2¢ per day (the cost of a Tachograph chart) 
you gain facts that help you reduce wasted time, encourage 
safer driving and control speed. A Tachograph on a 
vehicle is almost like having a supervisor actually ride 
along on every trip. For details, mail the coupon. 
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Wagner 


6439 PLYMOUTH AVE. e ST. + gy 14, 
Please send a copy of Bulletin us 
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DO YOU NEED 
A LOW-COST SOURCE IN METAL FABRICATING ? 


Two large, well equipped plants at Aurora, Ill. and York, Pa. 
geared to economical production 
experience in handling thousands of specialitems . . . Products, 
parts, sub-assemblies, merchandising units, etc. made to your 


All types of modern equipment, including coil steel slitting, 
leveling and edging, press work, all types of welding; also 
electrostatic finishing . . . Experienced design and engineering. 


Direct inquiries to: H. G. Knuth 
LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


General Offices, 47 Montgomery St., Aureora, Illinois 





. Know-how, based on 
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Coast to Coast Distribution 


MANIFOLD SUPPLIES CO. 
Brooklyn, New York 





In 106 Cities — 
NO ADDRESS IS COMPLETE 
Without a Postal Zone Number 


The Post Office has divided 106 cities 
into postal delivery zones to speed mail 
delivery. Be sure to include zone num- 
ber when writing to these cities: be sure 
to include your zone number in your re- 
turn address—atter the city, before the 


state. 





THE U.S. TREASURY SALUTES THE AUTO INDUSTRY 


—and its thousands of employees who help strengthen 
America’s Peace Power by buying U.S. Savings Bonds 


The huge team that plans, builds and 
markets the cars America drives is mak- 
ing another great contribution to our 
national security. Thousands upon thou- 
sands of auto industry employees are 
buying U.S. Savings Bonds, regularly, 
through the Payroll Savings Plan. 

Regular purchase of Shares in America 
helps these forward-looking people set 
up their own reserves for home building, 
for education and for greater security 
after retirement. The Payroll Savings 
Plan provides a sound, automatic way to 
practice thrift. 

lf your company has not put in a Pay- 
roll Savings Plan, telephone your State 
Savings Bond Director. Or write Savings 
Bond Div., U. S. Treasury Dept., Wash- 
ington, D. C, 


Henry V. Pogorzelski is typical of the 
thousands of skilled employees in auto- 
motive industry who are buying U. S. 
Savings Bonds regularly. Mr. Pogorzelski 
uses his company Payroll Savings Plan to 
make his contribution to the Peace Power 
of his country. 


DUN'S REVIEW and Modern 





established objective (expressed as 
return on investment), plus an addi- 
tional 1 per cent for each 1 per cent 
above the 90 per cent starting point, 
up to 130 per cent fulfillment. Con- 
sider the following example: 


Objective return on investment...... 20% 
Actual return 19% 
Portion of objective achieved 
Incentive compensation (10 per 
cent of basic salary for 90 per 
cent achievement plus 5 per 
cent for additional achievement). . .15% 
of basic salary 
In new product development oper- 
ations and other situations where the 
accepted objective for the year as- 
sumes a loss or a return on assets of 
less than 10 per cent but still shows 
satisfactory improvement and con- 
structive planning, the difference be- 
tween the net loss or small profit for 
the previous year and the net accept- 
able loss or profit for the current year 
is considered to be 100 per cent. For 
attainment of 90 per cent of this total 
required improvement, an executive 
would receive 5 per cent of his annual 
salary rate at year-end, plus an addi- 
tional 2 per cent for each | per cent 
of improvement up to 130 per cent of 
his established objective. 


A stake in corporate gains 


An important feature of the plan is 
that group vice presidents earn one- 
half of their bonus on the achievement 
of their individual groups and one- 
half on corporate accomplishments. 
This emphasizes their role as corpo- 
rate officers, places an incentive on 
group accomplishment, and stimulates 
coordinated interest between groups. 
Each member of middle management 
is encouraged to meet his profit objec- 
tives by his own initiative, and there 
is no such excuse as, “I wanted to, but 
the brass wouldn't let me.” 

Although our program of decen- 
tralization is still in the process of 
development, in two brief years we 
have been able to demonstrate that 
it is possible for a diversified company 
to attain at the divisional level the 
drive and operating flexibility inherent 
in a small, well-managed company; 
that practical controls can be main- 
tained with divisions operating under 
a high degree of autonomy; and that 
incentive compensation can be used 
effectively to obtain growth as well as 
a satisfactory return on investment. 

At Sun Chemical, profit-minded 
middle management is pushing toward 
a common goal. —END 
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THE EYES OF PROSPECTS 
ARE UPON YOU 


with silicone-treated 


SIGHT SAVERS, 


America’s eyeglass cleaners. 





Keep your selling message where it will be 
seen, with SIGHT SAVERS. 70% of your 
prospects and customers wear glasses. Give 
them these baby billboards containing over 
30 tissues and you make over 30 sales 
impressions. Here's advertising that lasts 
— carries the most favorable kind of brand 
image. SIGHT SAVERS are different, valu- 
able to the recipient, and economical for 
you. Ideal for calling cards, convention 
handouts. Also available in desk size 
Dispenser-Pak. 

Write today for free samples, imprint- 

ing prices, full information. Dept. 3415 


Dow Corning 
CORPORATION 


MIDLAND MICHIGAN 











How’s your 
letterhead ? 


(jet your free copy of our useful brochure 


Letterhead Logic. Then, turn to the 
check list used by experts to gauge 
letterhead effectiveness. See for your- 
self how your letterhead rates. If the 
tests show room for improvement, 
HILL’s 44 years of specialized’ ex- 
perience is at your disposal. 

Learn how HILL craftsmanship can 
create for you a letterhead you'll be 
proud ol. . one that truly reflects 
the character, personality and prestige 
of your firm...a_ scientifically  de- 
signed letterhead with built-in sales 
appeal...and = at much lower 


prices 
than you'd expect 

If vou use 5,000 o1 
year, write today for your free Letterhead 
Logic. Just tellus how many letterheads you 
use a vear and please send a sample of 


more letter heads it 


your present let tel head. 


If it's worth seeing, put if on a Hill 


r. o. H. HILL, inc. 


270 (D-106) Lafayette Street 
New York 12, New York 


Attached is a sample of our Letterhead. 
We use = per year. Please 
send me my free copy of Letterhead Logic. 


NAME_ 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 
CITY 
STATE 


Fine Letterheads ond Business Cards Since 1914 











__ ZONE _ 
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The Reviewing Stand 





Lagging Barometers 


Some business commentators are puz- 
zled because the recent increase in 
industrial activity has not brought a 
corresponding and immediate re- 
sponse in employment figures. They 
overlook the established fact that in- 
dustrial activity and employment are 
seldom synchronized. The present lag 
in employment is partially due to in- 
dustry’s efforts to clean house and 
improve its productivity by the elimi- 
nation of obsolescence in men, meth- 
ods, and machines. Full employment 
in any literal sense is a mere will-o- 
the-wisp. The disparity between the 
numerically available labor supply 
and the current employment level re- 
flects not only optional, seasonal, and 
marginal employment, but the selec- 
tivity of the employer when he has 
the opportunity to pick quality as well 
as quantity. 

Not only employment figures, but 
inventories, savings, exports, commer- 


cial figures, and other indices trail or 


spurt ahead of a business trend. The 
rhythms of commerce and industry 
are as varied in tempo as the currents 
of life itself. Any reader of DR&MI’s 
monthly “Trend of Business” by John 
W. Riday or the analysis of business 
failures by Rowena Wyant has ob- 
served these tendencies among the re- 
liable indicators of our economic 
health. 


Needed: Trade Diplomats 


Our diplomatic policies need the 
vigorous, intelligent, and sophisti- 
cated support of business men who 
are mature in a worldly sense. Over- 
seas trade and capital investment re- 
quire more than the leftovers of our 
goods, money, and thinking. We are 
no longer secure in our raw material 
resources, nor self-contained in our 
capacity to produce and consume. 

The European Common Market 
with its cooperative trading and money 
policies will be a formidable sparring 
partner in competitive trading at 
home and abroad. America welcomes 
a friendly, prosperous Free Europe, 
but not at the expense of its own 
economic welfare. Both can prosper 
if the exchange of goods and services 
is a two-way trade and there is an 
imaginative approach to the needs of 
each continent. 


DUN 


Japan, with its low cost labor, is 
worrying the women’s apparel manu- 
facturers, but Japan is also our largest 
overseas outlet for cotton, as well as 
a big customer for metals and other 
American raw materials. The work- 
men of Nippon today are manufac- 
turing quality cameras, precision tools, 
and other consumer items requiring 
close tolerances in assembly and op- 
eration. 

The American business man must 
be prepared to meet trade competi- 
tion abroad with 
@ a better understanding of interna- 
tional trading customs and monetary 
policies; 

@ better knowledge of raw material 
resources available, especially in 
Africa and South America; 

@ better acquaintance with the world 
in general through travel to overseas 
markets. 

Contributing Editor Alexander O. 
Stanley, who has considered the plus 
and minus qualities of the European 
market in the past, will appraise the 
new opportunities for American capi- 
tal investment abroad in future issues 
of DR&MI. In another article, Kurt 
Barnard will examine the promise as 
well as the threat of Japan’s rising 
industrial activity. It’s an invasion 
that can’t be blocked by tariff walls 
or bad tempers. 


The Matter of Size 


How big is big, and how small 1s 
small are questions that trouble the 
analyst of the business community. 
American business, like any growing 
family, has members of many sizes 
and ages, and the terms “big” and 
“small” are too vague for any defini- 
tive purpose. Some concerns grow 
large and prosper, some stay small 
and prosper, and others, large and 
small, fade under the pressures of 
market competition or management 
handicaps. One thing is sure—the 
United States, with its variety of 
wants, requires the services of entre- 
preneurs of all sizes. 

In the May issue, members of 
DR&MI's Presidents’ Panel will con- 
sider “corporate size” in all its rami- 
fications, offering some pointed opin- 
ions on the justifications for bigness 
and casting some light on the fre- 
quently confused implications of the 
term “small.” —A.M.S. 
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What’s the dollars and cents reasoning 

behind the 32 strategically located distribution 
centers Western Electric operates 

for the Bell Telephone System? 


ad 


? W. E. DISTRIBUTION CENTERS 


Simple! Our handling the distribution 

of equipment and supplies eliminates 
duplication of storage facilities. 

This holds down overall Bell System 
inventories...helps to keep the System’s 
capital investment at lowest possible levels. 
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Good bet: You're paying for lubricants you don’t need 


Does this case sound familiar to you? Lubrication Plan. Now they use 20 lubes 
A midwest firm was buying lubricantsonthe _ instead of 97, have cut their purchase orders 
recommendation of every department head, trom 300 to 12 per year. Direct savings are 
foreman or even operator. Inventory — often estimated at thousands of dollars annually. 
duplicated — was scattered all over the plant, Can Organized Lubrication save money in 
yet shortages in one spot were never related your plant? Contact your local Texaco Engi- 
to overstocks in another. The result: costly neer or write for “Management Practices that 
overstocking, extra handling, increased dan- Control Costs via Organized Lubrication.” 
gers of misapplication. The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, 
Management then instituted an Organized New York 17, N. Y., Dept. D-80 


organized 


lubrication 


LUBRICATION IS A MAJOR FACTOR IN COST CONTROL 


TUNE IN...Metropolitan Opera 
Radio BROADCASTS 
every Saturday afternoon 
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